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Arr. I. — Mémoires et Correspondance de Duriessis-Mornay, 
pour servir a [ Histoire de la Réformation, et des Guerres 
Civiles et Religicuses en France, sous les Régnes de Charles 
IX., de Henri III, de Henri IV., et de Louis XID, de- 
puis Tan 1571 jusqwen 1623. Edition complete, publiée 
sur les Manuscrits originaux, et precedée des Mémoires de 
Mapame pe Mornay sur la Vie de son Mari, écrits par 
elle-méme pour [Instruction de son Fils. Tom. I.— XII.* 
Svo. Paris. 1824 — 1834. 


[Memoirs and Correspondence of Duriessis-Mornay, contri- 
buting to the History of the Reformation, and of the Civil 
and Religious Wars in France during the Reigns of Charles 
IX., Henry II., Henry IV., and Louis XIIL., from the Year 
1571 to the Year 1623. Complete Edition, published from 
the original Manuscripts, and preceded by Mapame pe Mor- 
nay’s Memoirs of the Life of her Husband, written for the 
Instruction of her Son.] 


Wir the exception of the Revolution, the period of Henry 
the Fourth is beyond a doubt the most interesting and important 
in the French annals. No history presents a finer subject for study 
and contemplation than that of the means by which, in the face 
of obstacles to ordinary minds insurmountable, that gallant prince 
succeeded in firmly seating himself on the throne of his ancestors, 
from which both the temporal and spiritual powers of the king- 
dom, and the great majority of his own subjects, seemed united to 
exclude him. To see the dexterity with which one commanding 
mind can attach others to its interests, — the influence by which 





* Three more volumes, which have been long promised and ought to 
complete the collection, are announced speedily to appear. 
VOL. IV.—NO. II. 15 
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elements the most discordant can be brought into one solid, har- 
monious mass, must strike even the most unreflecting observer. 
Henry of Navarre was indeed such a mind. In sentiment and in 
action he was the most chivalrous of princes ; unrivalled in bravery, 
he infused a kindred spirit into his followers ; generous, magnani- 
mous, and indulgent in his nature, in each follower lie found a 
steadfast and attached friend ; prompt in the execution of designs 
which he had formed in conjunction with bis advisers, —some of 
the wisest of their age, — he either surprised his enemies by his 
unceasing activity, or rendered their best plans abortive before 
they could be put into execution. 

But if the extraordinary success of Henry derived much of 
its splendor from his personal qualities, he was also indebted for a 
great portion of it to the codperation of his friends, many of 
whom could serve him as well with the pen as with the sword. 
Among these were two, whose fame will be commensurate with 
that of their great master, and whose memory will ever be held 
dear by the wise and good of their country. Sully and Duplessis- 
Mornay were the men to whose counsels, more than to any other 
human cause, Henry was indebted for his throne, his glory, and, — 
what is of more inestimable value, — for the proud distinction of 
being reverenced as one of the best of French kings.* 





* [The remarks on the character of Henry IV. in this article recalled to 
our recollection what is said of him in an article by Mr. Southey on the 
“ Progress of Infidelity,” in the 56th Number of “ The Quarterly Review ” : 


“ M. Grégoire,” says Mr. Southey, “ asserts, that infidelity was imported 
into France from England, where the court of Charles II. brought it into 
fashion. But it was from France that that profligate court borrowed its 
fashions,— they were not of English growth. ‘There have been rumors 
and fears of French armies,’ says South, ‘ but they are the French fashions 
and the French vices that have invaded and conquered and spoiled our 
land.’ The causes and progress of this corruption may distinctly be traced. 
The leaders in the civil wars of France made religion their pretext, while, 
in reality, they regarded it only as it might serve their immediate tem- 
poral interests. Montaigne, who vainly endeavoured to reconcile the 
Duke of Guise and the King of Navarre, told Thuanus, that the fear and 
hatred of each other kept each to a party, contrary to his own secret incli- 
nation ; for otherwise Guise was inclined to the reformed religion, and 
Henri ready to renounce it. Disgraceful as this is to Henri IV., it is less 
so than if his submission to the Romish Church had proceeded from 
mere political views, without any such bias. Yet it is certain, that that 
submission had all the appearance of a mere political measure, and 
he himself represented it as such to Mornay, saying, it was a sac- 
tifice which he had made for his subjects, in the hope of obtaining 
security for the Huguenots, and bringing about a re-union by means 
of a reform in the Romish Church. That excellent man did not assist 
him in laying this unction to his soul. He perceived, qu’evidemment la 
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But though both these great men contributed in an equal degree 
to the triumphs of their master, their fate was very different. While 
Sully almost daily succeeded to new honors and riches, and en- 
joyed the royal favor unimpaired till the death of the bestower, 
Mornay had little reward for his services beyond the approbation 
of his own conscience, and the esteem and unbounded confidence 
of his co-religionists. Nor has fame done equal justice to both. 
While the first is lauded as one of the ablest ministers the world 
has ever seen, religious prejudice has injured the memory of the 
latter by either suppressing or distorting the facts which would 
add most to its lustre ; and, — what is more pertinent to our pres- 
ent subject, — while the former is known to every one in this 





licence qu'il cherchott en ses voluptez, qu’il ne powvoit exercer sans contra- 
diction en U’Eglise Reformée, le portoit en la Romaine. Indeed, he him- 
self had contributed to render the discipline of the reformed church intol- 
erable to Henri, by prevailing on him to perform public penance for one 
of his intrigues. But, whatever Henri’s motives may have been, the con- 
sequences were most injurious; more so, perhaps, than have ever ensued 
from any other single act. To the higher ranks of the French Protestants 
it set a fatal example, which was but too generally followed. One after 
another was reconciled to the dominant church for the sake of advance- 
ment; if the change did not take place in the fathers, it did in the children ; 
and, though the Reformation had at one time divided France, not a single 
great family continued to profess it when the edict of Nantes was re- 
voked. ° ° sl a ° 

“The Huguenots had been restless subjects; and when France was 
engaged in war with Protestant states, they were likely to be bad ones, 
the ties of religion being stronger than those whereby men are bound to 
their native land: but the possible evil which might arise from this was 
to be foreseen and guarded against. It proceeded froma good principle 
taking an erroneous direction ; the principle itself was a security for good 
conduct on other occasions, when their privileges and their religion were 
not in question ; they were a moral, orderly, and industrious part of the 
community. But when they were made to profess a faith which they could 
not believe, and had just cause to abhor, they were prepared for the poison 
of irreligion and insubordination. Too many causes had already tended 
to loosen the bonds of moral and religious principles in France. The two 
most popular of their kings, Francois I. and Henri IV., were at least as prof- 
ligate and had as little sense of duty as our Charles II. 

“ There are many of the French kings to whom this fearful supremacy in 

uilt must be charged, and to none more than those whom we have named ; 
ase their affability and talents, and other popular qualities, rendered 
their example more dangerous. The contagion was extended beyond the 
sphere of the court by a race of poets, — 


Whose loose, lascivious lays perpetuated 
Their own corruption. Soul-polluted slaves, 
Who sate them down, deliberately lewd, 

So to awake and pamper lust in minds 
Unborn.” 
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country from the voice of history, and from the translation of his 
interesting Memoirs, — of the latter, the generality of English 
readers of the present day know little more than that he was a 
Hugonot and the confidential adviser of Henry. 

In the following pages we purpose to rescue the memory of 
Mornay from the state of comparative oblivion in which it has so 
long remained, and to vindicate his claims both to his country’s 
gratitude, and to the esteem of all posterity. And this we shall 
do by adverting as well to the more striking passages of his private 
life, as to the public transactions in which he was concerned. As 
may be easily supposed, it is not our intention to enter into the 
history of France during the period in which he lived. The 
events of that period are sufficiently known from the multitude of 
works specially devoted to it, to the number of which time is 
daily making fresh additions. We shall enter into it no farther 
than as it is connected with the subject of our present notice. 

To the prosecution of this task we have been led by the pub- 
lication of the voluminous collection before us. It is preceded by 
the hitherto unpublished memoirs of Mornay by his wife, up to 
1606, the period of her death ; the remaining volumes consist of 
original letters written by or to Mornay, and of the state papers, 
chiefly drawn up by him, professing to be a complete edition of 
the political acts and correspondence of that great man. Hitherto 
meagre portions only of both had appeared; one shortly after 
his death, and another, together with a Life of Mornay, long after- 
wards : from which time to the present no attempt has been made 
either to republish or to augment them. The materials for the 
present publication, beyond what had been already printed, are in 
a great degree derived from the family repositories of the Marquis 
de Mornay, his descendant, and other private sources. The 
twelve volumes already published only come down to 1614, 
within nine years of his decease. We fear that, within the com- 
pass of the three additional volumes so long announced (and to 
which the series was to be limited), ii will be impossible for the 
editors to fulfill the engagements of their prospectus. Of 9000 
original papers there promised, we have as yet only one fourth ; 
and we still want Mornay’s MS. notes on De Thou, from his inter- 
leaved copy of that historian, believed to be lost, as well as his 
own Diary from 1610 to within a few days of his death; docu- 
ments of such high importance as to render their non-appearance 
a matter of infinite regret, and for which ample space might have 
been found by a more judicious exercise of editorial discretion. 
In no other view do we regard the abandonment of the original 
design as a misfortune ; the collection is already by far too volu- 
minous to offer any attraction to the general reader. ‘To the his- 
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torian it certainly presents one of the richest mines which has 
ever been opened for the illustration of that remarkable and trou- 
blous period.* 

The Memoirs of Charlotte Arbaleste (the maiden name of 
Madame de Mornay), which now appear for the first time, are, 
as far as we know, the first and only specimen of a class quite 
new in French memoir-writing, and of which we possess only two 
in our own literature ; we mean the Memoirs of Mrs. Hutchinson 
and those of Lady Fanshawe, which have recently appeared. The 
French female memoirs which we previously possessed, were the 
compositions of ladies of rank or station attached to the court, 
and derive their principal interest from the lively picture they 
present of the intrigues that were passing before the eyes of the 
writers and in which several of them acted a conspicuous part. 
They are very amusing, and that is the best that can be said of 
them; but the Memoirs now before us, like those of our two 
countrywomen just mentioned, are of a very different character. 
The object of each of these three excellent women was the same, 
namely, to leave behind them such memorials of the lives of their 
husbands as would serve both as a stimulus and an example of 
noble and virtuous conduct to their descendants. Dissimilar in 
fate to our countrywomen, both of whom survived their husbands 
for years, Madame de Mornay had the misfortune to sustain the 
premature loss of that son, for whose use her Memoirs had been 
especially destined, but not that of surviving her illustrious hus- 
band, who outlived her seventeen years. It would be an inter- 
esting task to compare the spirit of these three works, which 
present strong features of resemblance ; the sentiments of ardent 
attachment and respectful admiration of the subjects of their bio- 
graphy are common to the three ; while a certain severity, not to 
say sternness, of religious principle, and a high-minded and lofty 
feeling which never hesitated to make a sacrifice of personal in- 
terests to what they regarded as a public duty, make the parallel 





* We are happy tosee that Mr. Smedley, in the valuable History of the 
Reformed Religion in France, with which he is now enriching our historical 
literature, has already made important use of these materials. The pages 
of his second volume are marked by continual references to this corre- 
spondence, which he justly characterizes as offering “ inexhaustible por- 
traitures of motives, measures, and manners.” We regard Mr. Smedley’s 
work as the most successful attempt that has yet been made to invest the 
history of the French Religious Wars, with interest and attraction to an 
English reader. Indefatigable research, a judicious selection and arrange- 
ment of facts, no mean skill in portrait- painting, and a spirit of impartiality, 
are qualities conspicuous throughout the whole course of his animated and 
elegant narrative, to the completion of which we look forward with much 
pleasure. 
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more complete between the lady of the French Protestant pope, 
and the wife of the English regicide. But it must be admitted, 
that Madame de Mornay’s powers as a writer are as much inferior 
to those of Mrs. Hutchinson, as the character and reputation of 
Duplessis were superior to those of Colonel Hutchinson ; although 
the earlier period (more than half a century) at which she wrote, 
and the constant moving about from place to place, which her 
husband’s duties and the civil wars then raging necessitated, must 
be taken as some excuse for the naked and dry form in which a 
large portion of her narrative is presented. Asa monument of 
the times, however, the volume is eminently curious. 

Philip de Mornay, or, as he was usually designated, Duplessis- 
Mornay, from his feudal inheritance of Plessis-Marly, was born at 
Buhy, the seat belonging to the head of the family, November 5th, 
1549. He was the second of four sons, and, like many other 
younger sons of the times, was intended for the church. But 
this design was frustrated, — first, by the premature death of his 
uncle Bertin de Mornay, Dean of Beauvais and Abbé of Saumer, 
whose benefices were to have been resigned in his favor, on his 
reaching the canonical age ; and, secondly, by the secret attach- 
ment of his mother to the tenets of Calvinism. There was indeed 
another uncle, the Bishop of Vannes, afterwards Archbishop of 
Rheims, who, though far from orthodox in the Roman Catholic 
acceptation of the word, was willing enough that young Philip 
should enter the church, and succeed to his livings. The latter 
was accordingly placed at college, and for a time required to wear 
the habit of a candidate for the ecclesiastical state. But as early 
as his tenth year, when he lost his father, he was not wholly un- 
acquainted with the leading doctrines of the Reformation. He had 
attentively read the New Testament, in which he was somewhat 
surprised to find no mention of purgatory, the invocation of saints, 
veneration of relics, &c. From learning to doubt of the faith in 
which he had been reared, the transition to one more simple and 
rational was natural and easy. In 1560, his mother, who had 
been left a widow at the early age of twenty-nine, with six chil- 
dren, and whose mind had been long alienated from the established 
faith, made an open profession of the reformed religion, with all 
her family. Philip embraced its tenets at that early age from the 
strongest conviction, and in consequence renounced all idea of 
entering into the Catholic priesthood ; nor could all the persuasions 
of his uncle, who with equal doubts had not equal disinterested- 
ness, induce him to embrace it. During the six following years, 
he prosecuted his studies at one of the colleges at Paris, and there 
laid the foundation of that solid superstructure of learning and 
accomplishments by which he subsequently became distinguished. 








—— 
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In 1567, Philip returned from Paris to Buhy, in the design of 
obtaining his mother’s consent to his taking part in the civil broils 
for which religion was the pretext. But, the short-lived peace of 
Chartres intervening, he set out on his travels. He passed through 
Switzerland into Germany, and remained a whole winter with the 
celebrated 'Tremellius at Heidelberg. But the jovial manner of 
the Germans, it seems, did not suit him; to escape frequent in- 
toxication, he must also escape their society ; hence he proceeded 
to Italy. At Padua he applied himself to the study of the canon 
and civil law ; but he was soon disgusted with the vanity of the 
Italian doctors, who read, he says, not so much to benefit their 
pupils, as to display their own acquirements. As he never went 
to mass, and was even imprudent enough to beard the lion in his 
den, by disputing with some of the professors on certain ticklish 
theological points, his heresy was more than suspected. Finding 
Padua too hot for him, especially as its zealous bishop was dis- 
posed to render it still hotter by making bonfires of the heretics, 
he proceeded to Venice. But there also dangers awaited him. 
One day the state inquisitors sent to demand an oath from him, 
touching his opinions on certain articles of faith: he replied in 
Italian, that Ais religion would not allow him to take it; this re- 
ply was equivocal, as it might either mean that his conscience 
did not permit him to subscribe to those articles, or that he was 
a monk, and consequently that there was no need of an oath from 
him. In the latter sense he was understood by the messenger, 
who expressed some surprise that one so young should be reli- 
gious, i.e. a monk. ‘There are many younger,” was the not 
less ambiguous rejoinder. ‘The inquisitorial agent went away, and 
no more was heard of him. ‘To which Madame de Mornay adds 
somewhat earnestly : ‘‘ Cependant son intention n’estoit point de 
dissimuler, mais leur faire entendre franchement sa profession, et 
leur rendre raison de sa foy.” 

Upon subsequent occasions, during his stay in Italy, our young 
traveller’s conduct was in entire conformity to this principle ; 
although carefully avoiding opportunities of unnecessary display, 
he showed himself as uncompromising, whenever he looked upon 
compromise as dishonorable, as Luther, Calvin, and even Knox 
himself. No consideration of personal risk prevented him from 
withholding the outward marks of respect to those ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church which he regarded as idolatrous. One 
instance is mentioned by his biographer, when, in the presence of 
the doge, the senators, and a number of the nobility of Venice, 
who all fell upon their knees while the host was passing, Mornay 
alone remained standing and uncovered. All looked at him, but 
no one ventured to molest him. At Ancona he was less venture- 
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some; he stole away from his travelling companions, —an abbot 
and some pilgrims, who were journeying to the shrine of our 
Lady of Loretto, and who, he had reason to fear, would not be 
slow in resenting his refusal to do reverence at her altars. At 
Spoleto, also, he was in no slight peril. ‘Towards the close of 
an earthquake, which had tumbled every thing topsy-turvy during 
two months, another representation of the Virgin had been 
added to the already countless hosts of popular veneration. This 
image, —so the rabble averred, — had performed several notable 
miracles ; its tears, too, had saved the town from utter destruc- 
tion. ‘Thus religion and gratitude concurred in sanctifying the 
block (whether of wood or stone we are not informed): solemn 
processions from the neighbouring towns and villages, accom- 
panied with banners, crucifixes, chanting of litanies, &c., thronged 
to the spot. _ Woe betide the heretic who failed to salute the sa- 
cred symbols, and to make all due acknowledgment to the Virgin 
for her miraculous benefits! ‘There Mornay would have run a 
risk of adding another to “ the noble army of martyrs,” had not 
the Holy Father, justly incensed that any one should presume to 
make a saint without 42s sanction, — thereby reducing him to a 
mere cipher in the exercise of his prerogative, — issued a fulmi- 
nating mandate, forbidding all persons to resort thither upon pain 
of excommunication, until the reputed miracles were properly 
verified.. This saved Duplessis; yet as he passed before the 
oratory, which, in despite of the Papal denunciation, was still fre- 
quented, some of the mob stopped his horse, and commanded 
him to alight; but, finding him obstinate, they suffered him to 
depart. Proceeding on his journey, he heard much of the saint’s 
miracles, the fame of which had spread throughout all Italy. In 
such a town a blind man had received sight; in another a lame 
one had been restored; but, on his reaching those towns, and 
inquiring for the lucky individual, he always found that a trifling 
mistake existed as to the name of the place: the miracle had 
indeed been performed, but in some other town at a convenient 
distance. ‘To the latter he accordingly repaired (he was curious 
to sift the affair), but with as little success : —the same mistake ; 
the signor must travel some twenty leagues further before he 
could meet with the object of his search: in short, not an indivi- 
dual could be found to boast of the celestial favor. At Rome, 
carefully as he appears to have conducted himself, he ran some 
risk, from which a prudent retreat once more saved him. At 
Milan and Cremona, cities then belonging to Spain, he found the 
subjects of his most Catholic Majesty as anxious as their monarch 
to prove their title to so enviable an appellation. Being one day 
at dinner with a few Spaniards, one of them asked him if all 
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Frenchmen were not Lutherans; (‘Just as all Spaniards are 
Moriscoes,” was the prompt and sage reply. The other main- 
tained that Lutherans were worse than Jews, — the worst, in fact, 
of all God’s enemies. Mornay did not much relish the suspi- 
cious looks and questions of the zealot ; and the result showed 
that his distrust was well-founded, for after dinner the latter 
hastened to report him to the grand inquisitor of Cremona. Hav- 
ing discovered this, says his wife, par ung instinct de Dieu, (her 
memoirs are full of these special providences,) off he hurried to 
Piacenza, from thence to Turin, and back again to Venice. Pur- 
suing his travels, he next proceeded to Vienna by way of the 
Tyrol, and after visiting Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, Misnia, 
Thuringia, and Hesse, arrived at Frankfort in September, 1571. 
He spent the winter of that year at Cologne, where he became 
acquainted with a Spanish theologian of some celebrity, Father 
Pedro Ximenes, with whom he had many disputes on controvert- 
ed points of religion, — disputes in which his loving biographer 
is careful to award him the victory. She tells us that he refuted 
the positions of the Spaniard in a Latin treatise, which his oppo- 
nent was in no hurry to answer. In the spring of the following 
year he passed through the Netherlands to England. He pre- 
sented to our Elizabeth a poem of some hundred lines, in which 
he strongly urged her to the destruction of Antichrist, and the re- 
establishment of the true church; with what effect we are not 
told. After a few months’ residence in England, he returned to 
France about three weeks previous to the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

Soon after his return, Mornay waited on the Admiral Coligni 
with his Discours au Rot (Charles 1X.), written to stimulate that 
monarch to a war against Spain in the Low Countries. As this 
was an object which the Admiral had much at heart, he presented 
the paper to the king, who, with the duplicity of his character, 
received it favorably, and affected to take considerable interest 
in the details. So convinced was the venerable man that forces 
were about to be despatched to the assistance of the Prince of 
Orange, that he proposed Mornay as a person every way fit to 
communicate with the latter. But the match was already lighted, 
and ready to produce the infernal explosion which was to annihi- 
late the most loyal and virtuous of the French people. The de- 
struction of the Hugonots had been decreed; and the execution 
of that decree was pursued with a secrecy and perseverance that 
amply justify the exclamation of Sully, who terms the conduct of 
Charles and his mother, Catherine de Medicis, “un prodige 
presque incroyable de dissimulation.” 


VOL. IV.— NO. Il. 16 
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For several days preceding the terrible twenty-fourth of August, 
however, many Protestants were suspicious of treachery, and se- 
cured their safety by flight. Mornay himself was so convinced 
that some tragedy was about to be attempted, that he refused to 
join in the hollow rejoicings attendant on the marriage of the 
King of Navarre with Margaret de Valois, the sister of Charles. 
But, whatever might be the approaching danger, he did not see 
how he could honorably flee from it, so long as young Henry, 
the Prince of Condé, the Admiral, and many other leaders of the 
Protestant cause, were exposed to it. He therefore resolved, 
after first securing the flight of his mother, to await the result, 
and share the perils which were impending over the heads of the 
party. His resolution was well nigh proving fatal to him: he 
was several times on the point of adding another to the victims 
whom the hellish policy of the court caused to be immolated. 
There is something so singular in his escapes, that we lay them 
before the reader in the words of Madame Duplessis. 


** His host was named Poret, who is still alive, a Roman Catho- 
lic, but a man of conscience. There he was sought for: he had 
scarcely time to burn his papers: he crept between the two roofs 
of the house, and did not venture out until he heard those who 
were in search of him depart. The remainder of the day was 
passed in some anxiety ; and in the mean time he sent to M. de Foix, 
on whose friendship he placed great reliance, for assistance in the 
present danger ; but that gentleman, not thinking his own house 
sufficiently secure, had retired tothe Louvre. The fury of the 
mob recommencing on the following day (Monday), M. Poret be- 
seeched M. Duplessis to flee, saying, that he could not save him, 
and that his continuance there might prove the ruin of both, add- 
ing that he should have disregarded his own danger if it could 
have secured the safety of the other. The assassins were already 
in the house of the next-door neighbour, Odet Petit, a bookseller, 
whom they slew, and whose corpse they threw out of the window. 

““M. Duplessis then assumed a plain black dress, girded on 
his sword, and departed, while the mob were plundering the next 
house. Thence he proceeded through the Rue St. Martin, into 
an alley called Troussevache, to the house of one Girard, a law- 
agent, who transacted the business of his family. The way was 
long, nor was it traversed without some disagreeable encounters. 
He found the agent at his door, who received him favorably, and 
fortunate it was, for the captain of the watch was passing at that 
very moment. Girard promised to see him safely away the follow- 
ing morning. He fell to writing like the other clerks. The mis- 
chief was, that his servants, suspecting the place of his retreat, 
though he had given them no reason to do so, followed him, one 
after another, and were observed to enter the same house. When 
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night came, the captain of the district sent for the agent, and 
commanded him to surrender the individual who was in his house. 
The man was troubled at the discovery: at a very early hour the 
day after (Tuesday) he pressed M. Duplessis to flee,—a step 
which, however; hazardous, the latter was resolved to take. He 
left behind him M. Raminy, who had been his tutor, and who hesi- 
tated to depart with him lest one should be in jeopardy for the 
other. As he déscended the stairs alone (for the agent would no 
longer hear off accompanying him out of the city), one of the 
clerks offered his services, saying, that as he (the clerk) had for- 
merly been~on guard at the Porte St. Martin, and was known 
there, he could procure egress for M. Duplessis at that gate. This 
assurance gave great pleasure to the latter; but on getting into 
the street he perceived the clerk was in slippers only. As these 
were not very fit for a long journey, he desired the clerk to put on 
a pair of shoes ; but, the other thinking there was no necessity to 
take that trouble, he did not press it. As ill-luck would have it, 
the Porte St. Martin was not opened that morning, so that they 
were compelled to seek the Porte St. Denis, with the guard of 
which the clerk was wholly unacquainted. After answering a 
few questions, — M. Duplessis giving himself out as an attorney’s 
clerk going to spend the holidays with his relations at Rouen, — 
they were allowed to pass. But one of the guard having observed 
the clerk’s slippers was convinced that no very long journey was 
intended by the wearer: he at once suspected that M. Duplessis 
must be a Hugonot, under the protection of a Catholic. After 
them were despatched four fusileers, who arrested them at Villette, 
between Paris and St. Denis, where the carters, quarreymen, and 
plasterers of the neighbourhood, assembled en masse, breathing 
the most furious threats. God saved him from their murderous 
hands on this occasion; but as he endeavoured to pacify them by 
fair words, they dragged him towards the river. The clerk began 
to be alarmed. He swore, from time to time, that M. Duplessis 
was not a Hugonot (such was his expression) ; he frequently called 
him M. de Buhy, (forgetting the agreement which they had made, 
that the latter was to be considered an attorney’s clerk,) and whose 
house, he said, was well known in the environs of Paris. God 
shut the ears of these wretches, so that they gave no heed to what 
was uttered. M. Duplessis thus learned that they did not know 
him : he therefore observed, that he was sure all of them would be 
loth to kill one man for another ; that he could refer them to re- 
spectable individuals in Paris; that they might leave him at any 
house in the suburbs, and under whatever guard they pleased, until 
they had sent to the places he should mention to them. At length, 
some of the more moderate among them approved the proposal, 
and conducted him to a neighbouring tavern, where he called for 
breakfast. The most agreeable words addressed to him were 
threats to drown him. At one time he thought of escaping through 
the window, but on full consideration, he ventured to trust for 
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safety to his own assurance. He referred them to the Rambouillets, 
even to the cardinal, their brother: this he did to delude the mob, 
for he well knew that fellows like them could not gain access to 
persons of such distinction. In fact, they declined his proposal, 
but they questioned him in various ways. Just then passed the 
public vehicle to Rouen; they stopped it to ascertain if he was 
known by any individual in it; but, being recognised by no one, 
they concluded him a liar, and threatened again to drown him. 
As he was said to be a clerk (so the vulgar call scholars in their 
jargon), a breviary was brought to see whether he understood 
Latin: finding that he did, they said he must be destroyed, for that 
he was enough to infect the whole city of Rouen. To escape 
their importunities, he replied that he would answer no more ques- 
tions ; that if he had been found ignorant, they would have judged 
badly of him, and now that he was proved to know something, 
they used him the worse; that, in short, as he perceived they were 
unreasonable men, they might do with him what they would. But 
during this altercation, they had despatched two of their comrades 
to the abovementioned Girard, to whom M. Duplessis had referred 
them, with these lines: —‘Sir, I am detained by the people of 
the Porte and suburbs of St. Denis: they will not believe that I 
am Philip Mornay, your clerk, whom you have permitted to go to 
Rouen, during these holidays to see my relations. I request you 
to confirm the fact, that I may be allowed to proceed on my journey.’ 
The messengers met with M. Girard just setting out for the palace, 
whom they found to be a man of respectable appearance, and well- 
dressed. After scolding them a little, he certified on the back of 
the letter that Philip Mornay was neither rebellious nor disaffected 
(he durst not use the term Hugonot), and he signed the certificate 
with his name. But a little boy belonging to the house was 
near spoiling all by saying, that M. Duplessis had been there only 
since Monday. In the midstof so many difficulties, we may ob- 
serve how the Divine Providence watches over and for us, against 
all human hope. The paper being brought back, these barbarians 
deemed it every way satisfactory; they suddenly changed both 
their looks and language, and reconducted him to the place where 
they had first seized him.” * — pp. 39 - 40. 


But Mornay’s danger did not end with his escape from the 
eapital. At Yvry-le-Temple, where he remained all night, some 
persons, who probably suspected that he was a fugitive Calvinist, 
entered the room in which he was sitting, observing to each other 
that they smelt a Hugonot. He had the presence of mind to 





* The hair-breadth ’scapes of Madame de Mornay herself (then Madame 
de Feuquéres) are scarcely less singular than those of her second husband, 
and are much more affecting. We regret that our space precludes us from 
giving a detail of them, and can only refer our readers to the book itself. 
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disregard the observation, and to enter with apparent indifference 
into conversation with some about him, which effectually lulled 
all suspicion. On his way to Buby he narrowly escaped falling 
in with the one-eyed monster Montafié, who, at the head of a 
sanguinary band, was scouring the French Vexin. He reached 
the hall of his ancestors, but he found it desolate; the whole 
family was dispersed in unknown directions. At length, after 
undergoing many privations and more perils, he privily embarked 
at Dieppe, and Janded in England. 

During Mornay’s stay in this country, he busied himself in 
composing remonstrances to the queen, both in Latin and French, 
urging her as strongly as on the former occasion to the reésta- 
blishment of the true Church, and to the consequent overthrow 
of “‘the beast of Rome.” So hostile was he to every thing 
Popish (and who can wonder at this, after his recent experience 
of what Popery was capable of executing ?) that he was tempted 
to volunteer his services to fight “the Irish savages,” as Ma- 
dame Duplessis calls them. But the election of the Duke of An- 
jou, the great enemy of the Protestants, to the throne of Poland, 
and the restless ambition of his brother, the Duke of Alencon, 
whose policy it was to gain their support, opened the way for our 
exile’s return home. 

It seems to have been Mornay’s intention in the outset to at- 
tach himself to the fortunes of the last-named duke, who appre- 
ciated his merit, and was anxious to employ him. But he soon 
learned by experience that little or no dependence was to be 
placed on that prince. Immediately after the peace concluded 
at Chatenai, in May, 1576, between the duke and his brother, 
Henry III., who had renounced the crown of Poland to assume 
that of France, on the death of Charles IX. (in 1574), he joined 
a more staunch friend of religious freedom. ‘This was Henry of 
Navarre, who after his escape from the court, in which he had 
been detained prisoner since the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
became the acknowledged leader of the Protestants. Much did that 
prince stand in need of so able and zealous an adviser, in his despe- 
rate struggle with the chiefs of the League, supported too as _ that 
League was by the favor of the court. But Mornay was as 
famous for bravery in action as for wisdom in council. He_ had 
fought bravely while attached to the duke; he had been taken 
prisoner once, and redeemed by Madame de Feuqueéres, then a 
widow, whom after a courtship of some duration he married a 
few months before his junction with Henry. This lady became 
his biographer, and proved herself worthy to be the partner of 
such a man. 
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About the same time, the convocation of the three estates at 
Blois by the French king furnished Mornay with an occasion for 
displaying the soundness of his political views, and the liberality 
of his sentiments, — a liberality in which he equalled the most 
enlightened of his contemporaries, the illustrious Chancellor de 
VHopital. He did not indeed approve the assembling of the 
States at that precise period: he justly considered that the minds 
of men, whether Catholics or Protestants, were yet too much 
heated to promise a dispassionate investigation into the origin and 
cure of existing evils: he saw too that the greater portion of the 
deputies elected were in the interests of the League. But, as the 
meeting of the assembly was inevitable, he resolved to remind 
the deputies of the duty they owed to their country, — of the 
obligation by which they were bound to preserve unimpaired the 
edict that had recently been passed in favor of the Calvinists, — 
the only thing capable of securing the public tranquillity. He 
well knew that if his ‘ Remonstrance aux Etats de Blois ” pro- 
duced little effect on the members themselves, it would not be lost 
on the thinking portion of the community. That his representa- 
tions might have the greater weight, he published them under the 
assumed designation of a Roman Catholic. 

In this famous Remonstrance, Mornay, after dwelling on the 
necessity of continued peace for the cure of the wounds which 
civil war had occasioned in the whole body politic, reminds the 
Catholics how vain had been their greatest efforts to extirpate the 
Protestants. 


‘At first,” says he, ‘‘ we burned them alive at a slow fire, without 
distinction of sex or rank; yet so far were we from consuming 
them by these means that they extinguished the flames with their 
blood ; they were nourished and multiplied in the midst of the fire. 
Then we drowned them, but it seemed as if they had left their spawn 
in the water. As their number increased, we fought and conquered 
them in repeated battles : sometimes we defeated them by stratagem, 
when we could not do so by open force. We made them drunk at 
our marriage-feasts; we beheaded them as they slept; yet a few 
days afterwards we saw them rise again as vigorous as before; 
with heads sounder and stronger than ever. Since, then, we have 
been unable to destroy them, why not let them live ? since we have 
gained nothing by brute strength, let us try what may be done by 
kindness! since war has availed us nothing, notwithstanding the 
sacrifice of our property, our lives, and even our honor, let them 
henceforth live among us in peace !” 


The following observations addressed to the intolerant Catholic 
zealots of his time, are as forcible as they are appropriate to the 
intolerant zealots of all faiths and of all times. 
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‘We have been taught to regard these people (the Hugonots) 
as monsters : we have hallooed after them as if they were mad dogs. 
But if we look at them, they are men of the same nature and con- 
dition as ourselves. We have been forbidden to hold any inter- 
course with them, just as if they were infidels; yet are they Chris- 
tians, adoring the same God, seeking salvation in the same Christ, 
believing the same Bible: children are they of the same Father, 
claiming a share in the same heritage, and by the same will as 
ourselves. We have been told they are not Frenchmen: their 
language and behaviour, their patriotism and hatred of our foreign 
foes, sufficiently prove the contrary : many have highly distinguish- 
ed themselves against the enemy, and are ready to do so again. 
The whole difference between them and us lies in this one point : 
they, perceiving the existence of certain abuses in our own Church 
(some of which we acknowledge ourselves), have clamored for its 
reformation, and, on our refusing to listen to them, have separated 
from it, fearing that a continuance with us would peril their souls.” 
‘** Now, shall it be said that because they and we choose different 
paths to happiness hereafter, we must cut the throats of each 
other ?” 

‘* Whether, I ask, would you have these people become Atheists, 
or remain as they are? If Atheists, the worse for them, because 
as they would believe nothing, there could be no hope of their 
amendment ; worse for us, because, as they would neither fear nor 
respect any thing, we could have no hold on them in our inter- 
course with them; worse for the state, because they who do not 
believe in God as a future Judge will care little for the magistrates 
whom he has established on earth.” ‘‘ Now who can doubt that a 
portion of them would become Atheists if we were to leave them 
like beasts, without even the form of religion? I shall be answer- 
ed, perhaps, that they will still have the Catholic form. But if 
they do not observe it, it cannot benefitthem. If they do observe 
it, from being good people after their own way, they will become, 
not Catholics, but hypocrites, — not believers, but infidels, as re- 
spects both religions ; and so much will they be accustomed to de- 
ceive the God they serve, and to violate their consciences, that 
they will make no scruple of deceiving men.” 


We have extracted these passages, not from any novelty they 
will be found to possess now, in an age so much more enlight- 
ened, when the principles of civil and religious liberty are so 
much better understood, but as extraordinary specimens of libe- 
rality in those furious times. 

From the zealot the author turns to the statesman, who cannot 
conceive how two rival religions can subsist together in any coun- 
try, and yet the public tranquillity be preserved. To prove the 
contrary, he appeals to the Germans and Poles, who were too 
wise to decide their religious differences by arms, and who lived 
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in perfect good will with each other ;—to the Pope, who tolera- 
ted the Jews ; to the good understanding which, in so many indi- 
vidual cases, prevailed between Frenchmen of the rival faiths. 
Having adverted to the restoration of kindly feeling between them 
collectively, which had been brought about by the restoration of 
peace, he continues : 


“IT go further: even in the midst of our skirmishing, we con- 
versed together as if we were enemies only while our visors were 
closed. Nay, what Catholic is there who has not a Hugonot’ 
friend? What Hugonot who would not in case of need die for a 
Catholic? Now, what should prevent us from doing collectively 
what we should individually do for our friends?” —‘‘ It is not 
religion then, but the passions of others with whose will we are too 
apt to comply, that disturbs our peace. 

“‘T ask the statesman, who cannot endure two religions in the 
kingdom, which of them he intends to abolish. He will doubtless 
reply, the weaker; but he well knows that this implies a recur- 
rence to hostilities; its exercise cannot be abolished by edict, for 
peace could not be obtained without permitting it. So then, our 
arms must be resumed : I should like to know what we can gain 
by them?” — Tom. 11. 


In conclusion, the author inculcates the necessity of concord, 
in a strain worthy of the man, the Christian, and the philosopher ; 
of one who combined the comprehensive views of a De |’Hopital, 
with the benevolent feeling of a Fenelon. His exhortations were 
unfortunately uttered amidst prejudices too obstinate to be con- 
vinced, and passions too furious to be calmed. Their “still small 
voice”? was disregarded amidst the howling of the tempest by 
which the political horizon was overcast and deformed. Were 
the “ Remonstrance” the only monument of Mornay’s wisdom, 
the only effort he ever attempted for his country’s good, he would 
be well entitled to its gratitude, and we may add, to the venera- 
tion of posterity. 

The following year (1577) Mornay came a third time to Eng- 
land, on a special mission from his new master. He did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining troops, but after some trouble he prevailed on 
Elizabeth to furnish 80,000 crowns in aid of the Protestant cause. 
He succeeded, however, in acquiring two faithful friends, Sir 
Francis Walsingham and Sir Philip Sidney, a circumstance that 
must increase our opinion of his talents and virtues. Leaving 
England, he passed with his family to the Netherlands, to assist 
the Prince of Orange, then at war with Spain, with his advice. 
While residing at Antwerp, a book deducing the genealogy of the 
House of Lorraine from Charlemagne, fell into his hands. He 
at once perceived that its object was to prove the right of that 
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family to the throne of France to be superior to that of the Valois 
themselves. It had been privately printed in London, and was 
evidently intended for distribution by the partisans of the Duke 
of Guise. Mornay extracted a few of its pages, which he sent 
to Henry III., who acknowledged the obligation, and commanded 
him to expose the falsehood of the pretended pedigree, a com- 
mand that was ably and promptly obeyed. 

In 1582 Duplessis returned to France at the express injunction 
of his royal master. In his service he was never for a moment 
idle. Sometimes he addressed energetic representations to the 
king of France, to open the eyes of that imbecile monarch to 
the real designs of the Guises; sometimes he occupied himself in 
vindicating the steps of Henry of Navarre, and in striving to 
remove the prejudices entertained against the Calvinists by 
their Catholic brethren. The letter which he composed for 
Henry to the Archbishop of Rouen (afterwards the Cardinal Ven- 
dome) does equal honor to both master and servant. 

‘You assert that to please the nobles and people I ought to 
change my religion, and you represent the unpleasant consequen- 
ces that must ensue if I fail to doso. I think, cousin, that good 
men of both faiths (whose approbation only I am anxious to obtain) 
willesteem me more in seeing me devoted to my religion than with 
none at all; and well might they suspect that I had none, if, from 
considerations purely worldly (and none others do you allege), 
they perceived me pass from the one to the other. My cousin, teil 
the men, who may hereafter urge the pretended necessity of such 
a change, that if they know what religion is, they must also know 
that it cannot be put on or off at pleasure, like a shirt.” — Tom. 11. 
p. 304. 

The reader would scarcely expect such sentiments to be sanc- 
tioned by one who, in a very few years, not only passed from the 
reformed to the ancient faith, but had it also in his power to 
make the example general. But his was a political conversion ; 
and how easily such a one may be effected, recent events nearer 
home have sufficiently shown. 

But whatever might be the dereliction of others from principles, 
whether political or religious, it had no influence over Duplessis, 
whom time only confirmed in his early convictions. As he was 
not without honorable ambition, his devotedness to a cause which 
ruined its adherents must have cost him some struggles. This 
we gather from an interview which he had with the king of France 
in 1584. After ably acquitting himself of the very delicate mis- 
sion of demanding on the part of his master some reparation for 
the insult publicly offered to Margaret de Valois by order of her 
brother, the French king himself, the latter spoke to him about 
a change of religion. He acknowledged to his majesty that for 

VOL. IV.—NO. I. 17 
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more than twelve years he had endeavoured to make up his mind 
to reénter the Romish communion ; that to attain conviction he 
had conferred with the ablest divines, whose reasonings had been 
powerfully supported by every consideration of worldly interest. 


‘But after all, sire, my conscience has obtained the victory, 
though it well knew the price of that victory to be the disgraces, 


losses, and perils I have since sustained.” ‘That is,” replied 
Henry, ‘‘ because you were under the influence of passion.” ‘Yes, 
sire, but it was a passion which opposed my religion, — a desire of 


advancement, rendered stronger by the hopes of youth; but the 
settled conviction of conscience overcame me.”’ 


This unshaken adherence to a persecuted faith, joined to an 
incessant watchfulness to improve every opportunity of defending 
both it and its professors, and of promoting their interests in every 
possible way, won for him the unbounded confidence of his co- 
religionists. And well did he deserve that confidence. It was 
owing to his respectful, yet energetic representations (supported by 
the authority of the king of Navarre) to the French king, on the 
contraventions and evasions of the edicts passed from time to time 
in their favor, that the Calvinists were indebted for whatever de- 
gree of toleration they enjoyed. Thus their gratitude laid the 
foundation of the all-powerful sway he held over them to the 
end of his life, and which acquired him among their enemies the 
title of the Hugonot Pope. 

But with all his influence, and all his well-founded claims to 
the gratitude of his brethren, Mornay’s family were at one time 
(in 1584) excluded by the minister and elders of Montauban 
from the Lord’s supper. ‘The circumstance is a curious instance 
of the rigid puritanical spirit, which so early exhibited itself in the 
dissenters from the church of Rome, which was so marked a fea- 
ture in the English Puritans of the following century, and which 
still survives in some of the more rigid Dissenters of the present 
day. The cause of this exclusion was Madame de Mornay’s 
persisting to wear her hair in curls, notwithstanding an express 
regulation against so monstrous a vanity! ‘Their reverences stood 
aghast at her unholy presumption in demanding a ticket of admis- 
sion to the Lord’s table, with an ornament fit only for harlots! 
The lady (her husband was for some time ignorant of the catas- 
trophe) contended that the regulation was not general, or that it 
was misunderstood ; that in no other place had she been required 
to observe it. ‘The affair became serious, and led to a schism in 
the church of Montauban. She sent in a long confession of her 
faith to the minister and elders, with a notice of appeal to a 
national synod. All would not do! neither she, nor her children, 
nor her domestics, were to partake of the sacrament until the 
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obnoxious curls were removed. Nay, the prohibition was extend- 
ed to Mornay himself. Seeing the obstinacy of the pastors of 
Montauban, Madame de Mornay went to a minister three leagues 
distant, who, being less scrupulous, was persuaded to give her the 
necessary tickets both for herself and family ; and in the mean 
time the mighty affair lay over until the assembling of the next 
synod. What was the result of its deliberations does not appear.* 

The disclosure made about this time by one Captain Beaure- 
gard, of the secret designs of the Spanish king and the Leaguers, 
— designs which aimed at the deposition of Henry III., and the 
transfer of the crown to the Guise, — induced Duplessis, with 
his master’s approval, to wait on the unfortunate king, whose eyes 
he wished to open on the imminent dangers surrounding the state. 
He accordingly hastened to the French court, and immediately 
obtained a private audience. He opened his communication with 
observing, that he was well aware that whatever came from Hu- 
gonots was regarded with suspicion ; yet he prayed his majesty to 
believe, that a man might be a Hugonot and a good Frenchman 
at the same time. Whenthe king learned the dreadful extent 
to which treason was carried by many of his creatures and de- 
pendents, his first impulse was to adopt measures corresponding 
to the emergency of the case ; but, with a weakness as character- 
istic as it was unaccountable, he insisted on the whole affair being 
also communicated to his mother, Catherine de Medicis. ‘Through 
her it soon reached the ears of the principal actors, whose plots 
it only diverted into another channel. ‘The king’s imprudence 
nearly proved the death of Mornay, whom the Duke of Guise 
caused to be waylaid, but who almost miraculously escaped. But, 
if the monarch was weak, he was grateful: he offered Duplessis 
a gift of 100,000 francs, but, with characteristic disinterestedness, 
the latter refused it. ‘This conduct was the more noble, as he 
was then laboring under considerable pecuniary embarrassments, 
which had been solely occasioned by his devotion to the cause of 
the king of Navarre. 

The empire which Mornay deservedly held over the mind of 
Henry, and his conscious rectitude of intention, made him some- 





* Mr. Smedley, who has noticed this curious instance of Presbyterian 
intolerance, refers in a note to a passage illustrative of it in Birch’s Me- 
moirs of Queen Elizabeth, where, speaking of Mr. (Antony) Bacon, he 
states that “ Mr. B. found his residence in Montauban less agreeable than 
it had used to be, because Madame Duplessis sought to entangle him in a 
marriage with her daughter (by her first husband, and then only in her 
sixteenth year), and also because she was extremely incensed against him 
for taking the part of the principal minister, whom she persecuted for cen- 
suring her scandalous excess in her head attire. Vol. 1. p. 64.” — Smedley’s 
Hist. of the Reformed Religion in France, Vol. 1. p. 192. 
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times adopt a tone of remonstrance with him which a prince less 
magnanimous would hardly have tolerated. We find a remark- 
able instance of this when the certainty of the death of the Duke 
of Anjou, the king’s brother, left Henry the acknowledged _pre- 
sumptive heir to the French crown; on that occasion he addressed 
a letter of advice to his master, in which he exhorted him to 
every possible virtue, — to reverence towards the king of France, 
to a love of justice, to magnanimity, to moderation, to anxiety for 
the people’s relief, to clemency towards his enemies, and, above 
all, to the fear of God. He exhorted him to sedateness in coun- 
cil, to gravity in demeanour, to perseverance in serious affairs, and 
consistency in all. He reminded him that not only virtue, but 
the appearance of virtue, was necessary in one whose example 
must have a powerful influence over others. ‘The conclusion of 
the lecture is still more pointed : 


‘* Excuse, sire, a word more from your faithful servant. ‘These 
opens amours in which you so much indulge are no longer becom- 
ing. You may continue to make love, sire, but let it be to all 
Christendom, and especially to France: let all your actions tend 
to render you charming in her eyes. And your majesty may be- 
lieve me,— for your very countenance speaks it,— not many months 
will elapse before you gain her good graces, and enjoy honorably 
and lawfully all the favors in her power to bestow, when God, your 
own right, and the order of succession, shall make her yours.” — 
Tom. 1. pp. 574-578. 


The death of Anjou was for some time rather injurious than 
favorable to the king of Navarre. The Catholics could not con- 
template without alarm the near prospect of being governed by a 
heretic; and the Duke of Guise had little difficulty in strengthen- 
ing the League. But to whom must the crown revert after the 
death of the reigning monarch? ‘The conspirators (for such may 
the adherents of the House of Lorraine be designated) would 
have it to devolve on the Cardinal de Bourbon, uncle to the king 
of Navarre ; but this was all a feint; for there is little doubt that 
Guise himself aspired to the throne. The feeble monarch was 
persuaded, or, we should say, forced into a treaty with his rebel- 
lious subjects, — with those who had long endeavoured to depose 
him. That treaty decreed the utter destruction of the Protestants, 
unless they expatriated themselves within a given time. 

Much as Henry of Navarre had been accustomed to see the 
sovereign authority degraded, he was not prepared to expect that 
the king of so great a nation would become the ally of the worst 
of rebels. Nor had the sagacious Mornay, who was then on a 
mission to the French court, ever dreamed of its possibility. On 
the contrary, his letters flattered his master with the hope that 
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ere long the two kings would be closely united, and their com- 
bined forces led against the Leaguers. On receiving the edict of 
Nemours, he showed it to his friends: “ Judge whether this blow 
be not enough to overwhelm me! My faithful Duplessis has 
been deceived for the first time ; — but what good man could com- 
prehend such a court, — such a king?” 

But neither Duplessis nor Henry were long dejected at the 
alarming intelligence: neither had a mind that would easily sink 
under misfortune. ‘“‘ Sire,” said the former, “ you may be thank- 
ful to heaven-that your enemies commence a war which you must 
inevitably have sustained one time or other. It had better come 
during the present reign than after your accession ; and you are 
fitter to bear it young than when you are old.” Both roused 
themselves with the energy of men to whom death could at no 
time inspire terror, and to whom it would at any time be more 
agreeable than defeat or submission. While Henry was draw- 
ing to his standard the chivalry of the kingdom, — all who admit- 
ted the validity of his claims, or admired the nobleness of his 
character, — Mornay was no less active in defending by his sword 
and his pen the rights of his master and of his persecuted breth- 
ren. His famous “ Declaration du Roi de Navarre contre les 
Calomnies de la Ligue” was excellently calculated to make an 
impression on all thinking men. It was an unanswered and un- 
answerable document; never were the criminal projects of an 
ambitious faction so clearly exposed, or the cause of an injured 
king so triumphantly vindicated. 'To save the effusion of blood, 
Henry waived his dignity as first prince of the blood, and pro- 
posed to meet the Duke of Guise in mortal strife, with two, or 
ten, or twenty companions. Though a Puritan in many things, 
Mornay was in others one of the most chivalrous of men. He 
belonged to a nation in which want of courage is considered sy- 
nonymous with moral baseness; and on more than one occasion 
we find that he was not unwilling to become a party in a duel. 
In the present case he refused to pen the challenge unless he 
were nominated one of the combatants, ——a demand to which 
King Henry, who knew his valor, readily acceded. But the 
cartel was not accepted: the Duke was averse to risk his life for 
an object the attainment of which he considered certain in the 
ordinary course of events. 

The last four years of the reign of Henry III., and the first 
four of Henry IV., (1585 — 1593,) were among the busiest of 
Duplessis’ whole life. As superintendent of the household af- 
fairs and finances of the king of Navarre, he might be regarded 
as that monarch’s prime minister and confidential adviser in every 
emergency. He alternately fulfilled the duties of secretary of 
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state, financier, ambassador, military commander, pamphleteer, 
and director of the affairs of his co-religionists; and ia all these 
capacities his services were so important, that it was a frequent 
remark of his royal master that he could no more do without Du- 
plessis than he could without his shirt. 

In 1587 Mornay was present with Henry at the splendid vic- 
tory of Coutras, where he equalled even the Bourbon in courage. 
Before the action commenced, he exhibited a very characteristic 
trait of himself: having taxed the king with a recent amour, he 
urged him, as one who might in a few moments appear before 
the Jndge of All, to make a public confession of his sin. Some 
of the courtiers would have persuaded Henry that the acknowl- 
edgment required was too humiliating, and unworthy of him. 
‘‘ We cannot humble ourselves too much before heaven, nor too 
much disregard man,” was the only reply. He knelt ; the army 
knelt with him. Seeing this, the Duke of Joyeuse (the enemy’s 
general) exclaimed: “The King of Navarre is afraid!” “ Think 
not so! ” answered his lieutenant, who knew the Calvinists better : 
“ these nen are always the most terrible after prayers ! ” 

After the assassination of the Duke of Guise and his brother 
the Cardinal by the order of Henry III., and when the latter was 
obliged to withdraw himself from the capital to escape the fury 
of the Leaguers, Duplessis, along with Sully, negotiated a treaty 
between the two monarchs, by which their forces were united 
against those of the League, now commanded by the Duke de 
Mayenne. One of the conditions of this treaty was, that Saumur 
was to be given upto the king of Navarre to secure his passage 
over the Loire, and as a cautionary town for the reformed ; and 
Duplessis was appointed governor of that fortress. This appoint- 
ment procured him a resting-place for his family, which had been 
driven about from place to place, and suffered a large portion of 
the miseries of the preceding years. 

Soon after the assassination of Henry III., (1589) the first im- 
portant service which Duplessis rendered to his sovereign, now 
king of France, was to gain possession of the Cardinal de Bour- 
bon, whose person the Leaguers, for their own purposes, were 
also anxious to secure. Though suffering from indisposition, he 
accomplished the design with a promptitude of decision that 
called forth the admiration of the king. ‘This is, indeed, ser- 
vice! Duplessis always makes things sure!” The year following 
(1590) the poor old cardinal died, leaving his nephew one rival 
less, but with enemies as furious as before. 

In 1592 Duplessis came again to England to solicit supplies for 
the prosecution of the siege of Rouen, but his mission was not 
immediately successful. ‘Though Elizabeth had doubtless reason 
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to complain that her troops had been suffered to consume them- 
selves in France,— that she had advanced considerable sums 
towards the support of the Protestant cause, — that she had done 
enough, and that she was justified in doing no more, — Mornay 
was right in attributing the failure of his negotiation to a more 
powerful cause, — to the Queen’s anxiety for the Earl of Essex, 
whose precious life she was unwilling to risk any longer at the 
head of her troops. There is something amusing in her invectives 
against the favorite every time the ambassador was admitted to 
her presence: upon no subject could she speak a dozen words 
without reverting to the earl, and testifying the pique of wounded 
affection and pride. ‘She would let him (the earl) see that he 
had less influence than he supposed, — that she alone was mis- 
tress in her own kingdom, —and that he was about one of the 
lowest in it.” Duplessis, perceiving how things lay, wrote to his 
sovereign to permit the favorite to return. This was done, and 
the supplies required were immediately sent. 

We now come to nearly the first step which Henry took with- 
out the advice of Mornay, and a most important step it was, — 
his change of religion. Seeing that there was little prospect of 
his being able to subdue his enemies, supported as they were by 
the favor of the Pope, and by supplies both of men and money 
from Spain ; that his very victories seemed only to prolong the 
contest ; and that if even ultimately successful, France would be 
undone, — her towns sacked, — her fertile plains deluged with 
blood, —he at length resolved to embrace the faith professed by 
the majority of his subjects. But this was a proceeding at once 
delicate and hazardous: it might alienate his steadfast friends, the 
Calvinists, without gaining the Catholic chiefs. ‘To convince the 
latter of his sincerity, and of his resolution to maintain the ascend- 
ency of their faith ; and to reconcile the former to the change by 
securing to them their rights and privileges, were objects apparent- 
ly incompatible. But if either party must be estranged, let it be 
the weaker. So whispered policy, at whose voice gratitude was 
dumb. 

The facility with which Henry’s conversion was effected, almost 
proves the accuracy of the observation of Montaigne.* He de- 





* In the Memoirs of De Thou there is an interesting conversation be- 
tween Montaigne and the President De Poigny, on the origin of the civil 
wars. After observing that the hatred subsisting between the King of 
Navarre and the Duke of Guise was the sole cause of those wars (an ob- 
servation, however, not strictly correct), Montaigne adds, — “ Both make 
a parade of religion, and an excellent pretext it is to secure partisans, but 
neither cares about it in reality. The fear of being abandoned by the 
Protestants is the only consideration that deters the King of Navarre from 
returning to the religion of his fathers; and the Duke would not depart 
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clared to the bishops whom he had assembled on the occasion, 
that his mind was already fixed on the change, and that little pre- 
paratory instruction was necessary. Accustomed from his infancy 


to the bustle of arms, or the hurry of dissipation, he was scarcely . 


capable of serious reflection; and he probably knew as little of 
the religion he forsook as of the one he embraced. The faith 
which has no avowed principles for its foundation, which depends 
for its existence only on early prejudice or pernicious impressions, 
must fall at the magic touch of worldly interest. Had Henry, 
like La Noué and Duplessis, been addicted to meditation, as much 
in the commotions of the camp as in the retirement of the closet, 
and thereby transformed mere impressions into principles ; had he 
listened with attention to ‘the still, small voice’ of conscience 
and of truth, he would have adhered to his opinions with as much 
steadfastness as either of these conscientious men. But he had 
imbibed the philosophic notion, that the followers of all Christian 
sects are equally safe if they observe the precepts enjoined them. 
That all who sincerely believe the doctrines, and conscientiously 
practise the duties, of the faith they profess, may hope for the 
celestial favor, even on their errérs, is a truth at once Catholic 
and Scriptural ; but we fear the royal convert scarcely asked him- 
self the question, whether he had carefully weighed the evidence 
adduced in support of the two religions, and afterwards adopted 
that which from conviction he believed to be true. The most 
zealous of his advocates must acknowledge that he betrayed 
more precipitation, — to use the mildest word, — than the impor- 
tance of the case demanded.* 

Of this conversion, whether pretended or real, Sully speaks 
with great complaisance, as of an event which his counsel had 
the greatest share in producing. He carried his liberal notions, — 
let us rather say his indifference, — even further than his master, 
so far, indeed, that there is some reason to doubt whether he had 
any religious principles at all. If he had, certain it is that he held 
them subservient to his political maxims. We regret to perceive 
more than once in his Memoirs, that to the same maxims, or rather 
to the advantages arising from them, he was ready to sacrifice the 
most important of the moral duties.+ 





from the confession of Augsburg, which his uncle the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine led him to approve, if he could adhere to it without prejudice to his 
interests.” Montaigne was acquainted with both, and he professes to 
speak from his own knowledge. 

* The question of Henry’s abjuration has been treated with great fair- 
ness and candor by Mr. Smedley. — See Hist. of Ref. Relig. in France, 
Vol. 11. p. 361 - 364. 

+ See, for instance, the extent of his duplicity in his negotiation with 
the king’s sister, Catherine of Navarre, Tom. u. c. 6. 
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Not so Duplessis Mornay. The first intimation conveyed to 
him of Henry’s intention filled him with equal astonishment and 
affliction. He repeated his homely but expressive observation, 
that he could not conceive how any one could change one religion 
for another, as if it were a shirt; and he feared that the change 
in question would be followed by the persecution of the Protest- 
ants. He penned some energetic remonstrances, in which his 
attachment to his faith made him sometimes trespass on the re- 
spect due to his king. He observed that from idolatry to intole- 
rance the step is not so great as from the truth to idolatry ; and 
in more than one letter he obscurely hints, that the indignant 
Calvinists might so far forget themselves as to seek another pro- 
tector to vindicate their rights. But in his letters to the ministers 
and chiefs of that sect, he uses no other language than that of 
loyalty. He evidently writes more in sorrow than in anger. In 
his letter to M. de Lomenie, (Tom. v. p. 510,) he pathetically 
laments the situation of the King. 


‘*From the bottom of my soul I pity and bemoan the hell into 
which his Majesty has fallen: I am no stranger to it. Tell him, I 
beseech you, that if he has any wish to escape from his double 
bondage, temporal and spiritual,— bondage which I so much 
grieve to behold, —though my fidelity in his service will not admit 
of increase, I will redouble my courage to assist him. They (the 
Catholic party) do not give him peace in the state, but they rob 
him of that which conscience bestows. They do not reduce the 
rebels to obedience, but they cool the fervor of his most faithful 
friends. ‘They do not restore him to his kingdom, — it is God’s, 
not the devil’s, to give, — but they do all they can to make him 
renounce the kingdom of heaven. I am grieved to see him thus 
ruined, thus deceived, thus betrayed; and I find no good man, even 
among the Catholics, who does not say the same. But the resolu- 
tion must begin with himself: we can only follow him.” 


For some time previous to the king’s abjuration Duplessis re- 
frained from going to court ; and it was not till nearly two months 
after it took place, and in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, 
repeatedly signified to him in the most earnest and affectionate 
manner, that he determined to repair thither. 

On his arrival at Chartres (September, 1593), where Henry 
then was, Duplessis was for three hours closeted alone with him. 
The king was extremely anxious to justify himself to his faithful 
servant. He attempted to prove that the change was not merely 
a matter of prudence, but of necessity ; that the conduct of his 
own Catholic adherents, and the little support he received from 
the Protestants, had brought him to the brink of a precipice from 
which he had no other means of escaping ; but that his affections 
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were still the same towards the reformed faith, and those who 
professed it, and that he hoped God would be merciful to him ; 
and, finally, he expressed a hope that he should one day be able 
to bring about a union between the two religions, which differed, 
he said, less in essentials than the animosity of the respective 
preachers would have the world to believe. In reply, Mornay 
observed that no such union could ever be effected in France, until 
his Majesty was first firmly seated on his throne, and the Pope’s 
power entirely abolished ; that, even if a French pope were elect- 
ed, no good could be expected from him; that the cardinals most 
disposed to a reformation became its most bitter enemies on their 
elevation to the pontifical chair, — witness Pius II., Adrian IV., 
and others ; and that, as was well observed by Cardinal du Bellay, 
to this chair of the son of perdition a plague was attached, which 
instantly communicated its infection to those who in appearance 
were the best of men. 

It cannot be denied that this step, as a preliminary to a general 
pacification, was productive of the greatest blessings to the king- 
dom. The great body of the people had been long clamorous 
for peace: none but the more ambitious chiefs of the League 
wished for the continuance of war, and they only in the view of 
obtaining better conditions from the king. After a long series of 
negotiations, in which the talents and experience of Duplessis 
were frequently called into requisition, chief after chief, and city 
after city submitted, and at length the peace of Vervins with 
Spain and Savoy, concluded in 1598, restored complete tranquil- 
lity to France. 

The same year is memorable by the publication of the cele- 
brated edict of Nantes, a measure intended by the king to redress 
the grievances under which his loyal subjects of the reformed 
faith had so long labored, and which, had it been honestly and 
fully carried into effect, would doubtless have satisfied that body. 
But the king’s intentions were in a great degree frustrated by the 
obstinacy and intolerance of the different parliaments and courts 
of justice, several of which evaded and others flatly refused the 
verification of the edict. ‘There are many memorials and repre- 
sentations (mostly composed by Duplessis) scattered through the 
volumes of this correspondence, which sufficiently prove that up 
to that time ‘ ceux de la religion ” had little cause to congratu- 
late themselves on the accession of their former copreligionist and 
protector to the throne of France. We need only refer to one 
of these “ Brief Discours, &c.,” (Tom. vin. p. 257,) drawn up in 
1597, from which it appears that their patience and longsuffering 
had been almost worn out, and that finding their services and sub- 
mission had hitherto stood them in so little stead, they had de- 
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termined to avail themselves of the king’s necessities, and actually 
drew off their forces, when Henry was engaged in the siege of 
Amiens. Mornay is charged by Sully with being one of the re- 
fractory chiefs on that occasion. We think the charge unfounded, 
though, had it even been otherwise, (considering that not his own 
interests or opinions were at stake, but those of his co-religionists) 
we are satisfied that he would have had little difficulty in justifying 
to himself his own conduct. The result proved that the course 
adopted by the Hugonot leaders was the right one; the justice, 
which their long and faithful services had failed to procure them 
from their monarch’s gratitude, was at last wrung from his fears. 

Numerous as were the enemies of Duplessis at court, and con- 
stant as were their efforts to procure his disgrace, Henry long 
continued to regard him with equal esteem and gratitude. When 
towards the close of 1597, a gentleman named St. Phal, of high 
and powerful connexions, who felt aggrieved by an act of Duples- 
sis performed in his public capacity, applied to him for explana- 
tion or satisfaction, and, failing in that, went so far as to knock 
him down with a stick in the open street at Angers, — no one was 
more prompt than the king in offering to avenge him. The letter 
which Bourbon wrote on the occasion does the highest honor to 
his magnanimous heart : 


** Fontainebleau, Nov. 8th, 1597. 

‘*M. Duplessis, —I am exceedingly incensed at the outrage you 
have received, in which I participate both as your king and your 
friend. As the first I shall not fail to do both you and myself jus- 
tice. If I only stood in the second relation, you have none who 
would unsheath the sword more promptly or risk his life more 
freely for you than I. Be assured that in this affair I will serve 
you as your king, master, and friend.” 


So sensible was Mornay to the outrage, — so eager for the vin- 
dication of his honor, —that he wrote to all his most powerful 
relations and friends, urging them to assist him in bringing the 
offender to justice, or at least in extorting satisfaction. The re- 
sult was, that not only the monarch, but the highest and noblest 
of his subjects, Catholics as well as Protestants, espoused the 
cause of Duplessis ; then all rivalry, and what is more, all reli- 
gious animosity, were hushed at the imperious voice of chivalry and 
honor. The affair was prosecuted by Mornay for above a year 
with as much seriousness as if the fate of the whole kingdom 
depended on it, and concluded, in the presence of the king and 
his nobles, in a manner every way gratifying to the wounded pride 
of our high-spirited Hugonot. His biographer dwells with evi- 
dent pleasure on the details of the imposing ceremony of repara- 
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tion. We could have very well dispensed with the voluminous 
mass of piéces justificatives which the editor has published rela- 
tive to this affair, which was magnified into undue importance at 
the time, and has now not an atom of interest. ‘To say the 
truth, in no other action of his life does this great man appear to 
us to so little advantage. Sed humanum est errare. 

But unfortunately for France, whatever might be the regard 
which Henry entertained for the friend and counsellor of his 
youth, the confidence and good understanding that had for so 
many years subsisted between them, grew weaker and weaker. 
Mornay’s unceasing activity in behalf of his co-religionists, the 
prominent part he assumed, not only as a negotiator for them, but 
as a religious controversialist, rendered him peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Catholic party, and by degrees estranged the king’s confi- 
dence from him. In 1598, he published a “ Treatise on the In- 
stitution of the Eucharist,” (he had previously published several 
religious works, some doctrinal, a few controversial,) in which 
treatise he did not spare the peculiar tenets of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Like D’Andelot, the brother of Coligni, he not only 
thought, but called the sacrifice of the mass “an execrable profa- 
nation.” His friends, foreseeing the obloquy to which his bold 
opinions would subject him, requested him to publish them 
anonymously ; but they had to do with one who utterly disre- 
garded consequences in discharging what he conceived a positive 
duty. ‘The book produced a greater sensation than had been 
foreseen, — not among the French clergy only, who in some 
places caused it to be burnt by the common hangman, but even 
at Rome. ‘The Pope’s legate demanded its suppression ; the 
Pope himself exhibited considerable umbrage at the remains of 
favor still shown by Henry towards its author; and as it was at 
that time the king’s special policy to conciliate the papal court, it 
became doubtful whether he would not be compelled, in further- 
ance of that policy, to sacrifice his old and faithful friend. 

But the doctrines of Mornay’s work were not the only portion 
assailed. ‘The majority of its numerous quotations were asserted 
to be either false or misinterpreted, an assertion which the author 
contradicted and offered to disprove. The Bishop of Evreux, 
afterwards the famous Cardinal du Perron, (who was himself a 
converted Hugonot,) came forward both to impugn the doctrines 
and to support the charge as to the quotations. ‘The prelate con- 
tended that in this latter respect, the book throughout was inac- 
curate. ‘ Not,” said he to Sully, “that I mean to charge 
M. Duplessis with dishonesty ; I pity him for having unfortunately 
trusted to compilers who have led him astray.” With the pope’s 
sanction, a disputation between the two champions was appointed 
to take place at Fontainebleau in presence of the king. 
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Madame Duplessis complains with great bitterness, and appa- 
rently not without reason, of the indecent partiality shown by 
Henry towards the bishop. She asserts that, cotite qui coiite, his 
majesty was resolved to gratify the Pope by a victory over the 
head of the Calvinists; that Casaubon and others who were 
present were summoned, not as judges, but as interpreters and 
verifiers of the quotations ; and that the monarch reserved to 
himself the privilege of deciding who was the victor. On the 
evening preceding the conference, he was, however, observed to 
be very thoughtful; he knew the learning and solidity of judg- 
ment of Duplessis; and he betrayed so much solicitude as to the 
issue, that his secretary Lomenie could not forbear telling him 
that he had never seen him more anxious on the eve of the most 
decisive battles. 

The conference took place in May, 1600, and the glory of the 
contest was awarded to the bishop by the king, whose joy on the 
occasion appears to have been extreme. ‘ What think you of 
your pope?” was his question to Sully at the conclusion of the 
conference. “‘ He is more a pope, Sire, than you suspect,” replied 
the politic minister, “ he has just given the red hat to the bishop,” 
—a prediction, however, which was not verified till four years 
afterwards. 

When the circumstances of this great triumph come to be ex- 
amined a little closely, the whole affair turns out to be nothing 
more than a miserable court intrigue got up for the express pur- 
pose of raising the credit of the papal party at the expense of 
Mornay’s reputation. When a charge so serious as fraud and for- 
gery (which is implied in falsification and mistranslation of quo- 
tations) was preferred, justice required that the accused should be 
furnished beforehand with a list of the passages impugned, and 
allowed sufficient time to collect and produce his authorities in 
vindication. Instead of this, he was studiously kept in the dark 
as to the intended course of proceeding, and it was only in the 
hall of conference that he was apprized of the passages so charged ; 
editions different from the ones he had referred to were brought 
forward, and every species of verbal quibble was resorted to. 
When to all this were added the browbeating and imperious man- 
ner of the royal umpire, and the hostile faces of the courtly audi- 
tors reflecting that of their master, we need not wonder that the 
intrepid Hugonot was for the moment confounded, and that the 
conference, after a few hours ended in his apparent discomfiture. 
Mornay himself was taken so ill immediately afterwards that his 
life was despaired of. His malady, however, was not of long 
duration; and his first care, even while lying on his bed of sick- 
ness at Fontainebleau, was to draw up, with the assistance of his 
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son and some of his friends, a short statement of the real cir- 
cumstances of the conference, which was immediately printed and 
widely distributed among his co-religionists, and served to dissipate 
the alarm which the king’s letter and the boastings of the court- 
party had for the moment infused into their ranks. 

From this time forward till the king’s death, Duplessis was in a 
sort of continued disgrace with Henry. Not that he had no in- 
terviews with the latter, nor that letters did not occasionally pass 
between them; but he was seldom consulted in affairs of impor- 
tance, and still seldomer benefited by the royal munificence. 
This is a deep stain on the memory of the king, who, if policy 
forbade him to repose his usual confidence in the Hugonot, was 
bound by gratitude to reward in some other way a zealous and 
faithful friend, — one who had grown gray in his service. It was 
the complaint of Mornay, that at the end of twenty-five years’ 
arduous exertions for the king, he had not been able to pay a debt 
or purchase a rood of land. “I retire,” writes he to his friend 
Lomenie, “ without a single acquisition, without a house to live 
in, without office or benefice ; unhappy he who has served only 
men, but I have served God, and His rewards are sure.” 

In 1602 Duplessis narrowly escaped assassination, while he was 
attending service in the church of Saumur. It appears from the 
evidence subsequently adduced, that one Anastasio de Vera, a 
profligate and fanatical Sicilian monk, had instigated two young 
men, as great fanatics as himself, to attempt the destruction of 
one who had done so much injury to the church of God. He 
promised them in a future state a similitude of glory with Clem- 
ent, —the blessed martyr Clement,— who had rid the world of 
a tyrant and the church of an enemy. ‘The attempt was frustrat- 
ed by the compunctious visitings of one of the youths, just as he 
was preparing to inflict the fatal blow: all three were arrested 
and tried, — the monk was executed ; one of his instruments was 
banished ; the other sentenced to the galleys. 

Three years afterwards Duplessis and his wife had to sustain 
the shock of the greatest domestic calamity that had yet befallen 
them, in the death of their only son Philip, a youth of the high- 
est accomplishments and the most promising hopes, who fell in an 
assault on the city of Gueldres, October 22d, 1605, while serv- 
ing in the army of Prince Maurice against the Marquis Spinola. 
‘1 have no longer a son,” exclaimed the resigned but afflicted 
father, on hearing the melancholy news ; “I have then no longer 
a wife.” His words were prophetic: that event was her death- 
blow. , 

But whatever might be the agony of her maternal feelings, 
Madame de Mornay was sprung from too noble a race, and was too 
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chivalric in her notions, not to derive some consolation from the 
honorable death of her son. Even in the midst of her anguish 
she cannot avoid exclaiming, — ‘“‘ Happy end to one born in the 
Church of God, reared in His fear, distinguished even at that age 
for his virtues, — to one who died in a just cause, and in an hon- 
orable exploit! But to us the beginning of an affliction, which 
our own deaths only can end.” 

When the fate of young Mornay was known, all, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, who were acquainted with the family, 
hastened to console the afflicted parents. Even the king forgot 
his pretended causes of dissatisfaction with his old servant, to 
whom he addressed a kind and consolatory letter. “1 feel your 
loss, both for your sake and my own: I feel it as a good master 
ought, for such I am to the father, and such I was to the son. 
I hoped that he would imitate your fidelity and devotion to my 
service, as much as he imitated your virtues.” ‘‘ Be comforted, 
both in the favor of an indulgent master, and from your own pru- 
dence and constancy.” This resumption of kindness on the part 
of a beloved king did comfort his faithful servant: it fell on the 
old man’s heart like rain on the parched ground. 

With the death of her son, the pen drops from the mother’s 
hand. Madame Duplessis had been for many years an almost 
constant sufferer from constitutional and other maladies: such a 
calamity in addition was more than her frame could bear. She 
survived it only a few months. 

This second blow was to Duplessis as grievous as the former ; 
it almost overwhelmed him. “ My afilictions,” says he to Ca- 
saubon, “are such as you may conceive. I digest the bitterness 
as well as I can, and I find my only consolation in God. To 
Him my remaining days shall be devoted, — days which however 
short will be too long for me.” But time mitigated hes grief, as 
it does that of all other men; every day brought its duties which 
called forth his exertions: he lived thenceforward for his religion, 
almost dead to human affections. He carried on a correspondence, 
indeed, extensive as ever, with the greatest and wisest of his age, 
but he had less attachment to the persons than to the subjects ; 
he cared not so much for men as for truth. 

But on the assassination of Henry IV., the affection, which 
age and unkindness had almost extinguished in the heart of Du- 
plessis, burst forth with all its ancient brightness. ‘The young king 
and the queen-mother, in acquainting him with the tragical event, 
exhorted him to use whatever influence he possessed in disposing 
his co-religionists to testify the same loyalty to the son that they 
had rendered to the father. Nothing can be more pathetic than 
his address to the assembled ministers and elders at Saumur, as 
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the tears ran down his furrowed cheeks, in bemoaning the fate of 
his murdered master. 


“Our king, —the greatest king Christendom has had for five 
hundred years, — who survived so many adversities, so many dan- 
gers, in sieges, battles, and attempted assassinations, has at length 
fallen under the blow of a wretch who has plunged the whole state 
into mourning, and drowned every true Frenchman in tears.” 


Having exhorted them to take the oath of fidelity to the new 
king, and the queen-mother as regent, he says, — 


‘**Before God, I take that oath ; I give you the example. Let 
me hear no more of Hugonot and Papist: those words are forbid- 
den in our edicts: let all animosity be extinguished in our hearts. 
If no edict existed, as Frenchmen, as lovers of our country, of our 
families, of ourselves, such animosity should for ever cease.” 


Unfortunately, however, the measures of the regency were not 
of a nature to satisfy the nation, much less the Reformed, to 
whom any thing but favor was shown by the court. But Duples- 
sis was for a long time caressed, — with hollow views no doubt, 
—from the immence influence which he possessed over the whole 
Protestant body. His heart groaned at the evils which he saw 
approaching, and his indignation was roused at the tyrannical acts 
and shameless perfidy exhibited by an ignorant, incapable, and 
profligate ministry towards the professors of the reformed faith. 
So great was that indignation, that in his controversial writings 
he called on James I., the bulwark of the Protestant cause, to 
wage an exterminating war against Antichrist. The reply of the 
royal pedant to the invitation is sensible and characteristic. 


“We must say something as to the exhortation you have made 
us, both in your letter, and in the preface to your book, that in 
future we should quit the pen, and go forth sword in hand to dis- 
lodge Antichrist from his strong-hold. But though we praise the 
fervor of your zeal, especially in your declining years, we beg 
you to consider that neither in Holy Scripture, nor in the doctrine 
or example of the primitive church, above all, in its greatest pu- 
rity, can we discover any warrant sufficient to stir us up to an 
offensive war on religious grounds only, against any other prince 
or potentate, ecclesiastical or temporal. Besides, we have no reason 
to expect that our strength alone would suffice for the execution 
of so great an enterprise, and still less to hope for miracles in these 
latter times. — Vol. x1. p. 309. 


Persecution sometimes makes even the mildest intolerant, and 
the philosopher sometimes fanatical. ‘Thus it was with Mornay, 
who, however, preserved towards his sovereign his devotedness 
of loyalty, though he feared not to remonstrate when prayers 
proved ineffectual. 
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‘** The late king, your father,” says he, to Louis XIII., “ would 
have sent these new ministers to school, who, like ignorant quacks, 


employ steel and fire for a slight defluxion, and make one arm cut 
off the other.”’ 


In 1621 the destruction of the Protestants was decided by the 
government. The king placed himself at the head of his troops 
to invest Rochelle, the most formidable rampart of the reformed 
religion. ‘The occupation of Saumur, the government of which 
Mornay had possessed for so many years, was, from its position 
and strength, necessary to the execution of the royal will. The 
king wrote to the governor, acquainting him with his intention 
of residing for a short time in the castle, and assuring him that 
there was no intention of making the slightest change in the 
place. Relying on the word of a prince, Mornay prepared ac- 
commodations for the court; but he discovered the perfidious 
nature of the visit, when one hundred thousand crowns were 


offered him on condition that he would surrender the fortress to 
the king. 


“Were I a man to be bribed,” replied the indignant patriot, 
“‘T could have gained millions; but I have always been more anx- 
ious to deserve riches and honors than to solicit them.” 


It was however decided in the king’s council that the place 
should be given up ; and the ministers sent a peremptory mandate 
to that effect. But their hearts were touched, in spite of them- 
selves, at seeing the veteran soldier and statesman thus deprived 
of the only reward he had enjoyed for his splendid services. 
He retired to his chateau of La Forét-sur-Sevre. There he 
composed a pathetic letter to the king, which his friends with 
some difficulty prevailed upon him not to forward. In that letter 
he demanded permission to leave France with his family (he had 
many daughters, who had long been established in life, and who 
had a numerous issue,) and with the bones of his ancestors; and 


he added : 


“Perhaps some one will engrave on my tomb, ‘ Here lies one 
who, in the seventy-third year of his age, and after employing, 
without reproach, forty-six of them in the service of two great 
kings, was compelled, for no other crime than doing his duty, to 
seek a sepulchre in a foreign land.’ ” 


His death took place on the 11th of November, 1623. 

The testimonies of his contemporaries, both Catholics and 
Protestants, and the evidence supplied by the vast mass of papers 
he left behind him, present to us so rare a combination of talents, 
virtues, high principle, and accomplishments, with so small an 
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alloy of human infirmity, united in the same person, that Duplessis- 
Mornay appears almost a unique character in history. 


“‘ His soul,” it is well said by the editor of these volumes, “ was 
always the asylum, the refuge, the sanctuary of justice, — of all 
noble and generous thoughts, — of heroism and disinterestedness : 
and in this as in many other respects, he will always be an honor 
and a glory to France. In no case does he tamper with what he 
considers his duty ; he was always sincere, even in his errors. 
Mornay is one of the very few who never suffer in the public opin- 
ion, because he is ever the constant defender of the rights of hu- 
manity and conscience, — rights which had never an abler advocate. 
In the midst of opinions the most diverse, and the most opposed 
to each other, he remains the same unchanging defender of those 
sacred principles: he is rationally pious amidst fanatics, and tole- 
rant, though surrounded by intolerance.’ ‘‘ Mornay is great and 
virtuous at whatever period, and in whatever circumstances we 
regard him. He opposes the fatal genius of the Guises when he 
perceives that genius a rebel to the state: he labors to snatch a 
feeble prince from the influence of disastrous counsels and a guilty 
mother ; as an ambassador to several courts, his only credentials 
are his virtues and the name of his king. And he is as interesting 
in his private, as he is admirable in his public life: as father, hus- 
band, friend, he attracts us to him by proofs of the most affecting 
simplicity, —a simplicity which becomes sublime in a great mind. 

**As Mornay professed a religion long proscribed, most of our 
historians, either from party-spirit or from fear, have either wholly 
omitted, or distorted, the- noblest actions of his life. Of the cow- 
ards who have calumniated him, nearly all have omitted to notice 
his noble and holy sentiments, his love of humanity, his devoted- 
ness to his country, his loyalty, and unshaken integrity. A phi- 
losopher and a Christian, he approached the powers of the earth only 
to demand justice against persecution, indulgence and support for 
weakness, clemency and pardon for error.” 


We conclude this necessarily imperfect sketch with an extract 
from another eloquent writer, — Lacretelle, who, in his Histoire 
des Guerres de la Religion, thus speaks of him : 


“Of all the companions of Henry de Bourbon, he who had the 
most authority in his council, and the greatest empire over his 
soul, was the severe Duplessis-Mornay. This Protestant stoic 
soon perceived that half virtues would prove a feeble barrier 
against the vices of his age. He was at once a consummate war- 
rior, an admirable economist, a sincere and profound politician. 
It was with him that Henry de Bourbon wrote his manifestoes, his 
letters to the king, the nobles, and the third estate; the only pa- 
pers of the times in which we discover the heart. In them elo- 
quence springs from nobleness of sentiment; even at this period, 
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when a succession of great writers have purified and embellished 
the French language, no manifesto can exhibit expressions more 
animated or energetic.” 





[From “ The Edinburgh Review,” No. 118.] 


[We find the following article confidently ascribed to Mr. Macaulay, to whom 
likewise, we presume, may be assigned two articles on English history, which 
have appeared in preceding numbers of the Select Journal, namely that on 
Hampden, in the first number, and that occasioned by Walpole’s Letters, in the 
sixth. This article is written with Mr. Macaulay’s usual vigor of thought and 
expression ; but much doubt may be entertained respecting the justice of the 
charge of affectation brought against Chatham. It seems to rest upon slight 

seal and hearsay evidence ; nor do we recollect that it is suggested by any of 

is contemporaries (some of them far from being friendly to him), che have 
iven notices of his character; as Horace Walpole, Lord Waldegrave, Lord 
hesterfield, Bubb Doddington, Mr. Glover, and others. — Epp.] 


Art. Il. — A History of the Right Honorable William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, containing his Speeches in Parliament, a 
considerable Portion of his Correspondence when Secretary 
of State, upon French, Spanish, and American Affairs, never 
before published ; and an Account of the principal Events 
and Persons of his Time, connected with his Life, Sentiments, 
and Administration. By the Rev. Francis Tuacxeray, 
A.M. ‘Two Volumes. Quarto. London. 1827. 


Tuovucu several years have elapsed since the publication of 
this work, it is still, we believe, a new publication to most of our 
readers. Nor are we surprised at this. ‘The book is large, and 
the style heavy. The information which Mr. Thackeray has 
obtained from the State Paper Office is new; but much of it is 
to us very uninteresting. ‘The rest of his narrative is very little 
better than Gifford’s or Tomline’s Life of the Second Pitt, and 
tells us little or nothing that may not be found quite as well told 
in the “ Parliamentary History,” the ‘ Annual Register,” and 
other works equally common. 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has a tendenc 
to injure some one or other of the bodily organs of the artisan. 
Grinders of cutlery die of consumption ; weavers are stunted in 
their growth ; and smiths become blear-eyed. In the same man- 
ner almost every intellectual employment has a tendency to pro- 
duce some intellectual malady. Biographers, translators, editors, 
— all, in short, who employ themselves in illustrating the lives or 
the writings of others, are peculiarly exposed to the Lues Bos- 
welliana, or disease of admiration. But we scarcely remember 
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ever to have seen a patient so far gone in this distemper as Mr. 
Thackeray. He is not satisfied with forcing us to confess that 
Pitt was a great orator, a vigorous minister, an honorable and 
high-spirited gentleman. He will have it, that all virtues and all 
accomplishments met in his hero. In spite of gods, men, and 
columns, Pitt must be a poet,—a poet capable of producing a 
heroic poem of the first order;— and we are assured that we 
ought to find many charms in such lines as these : — 


‘*?Midst all the tumults of the warring sphere, 
My light-charged bark may haply glide ; 
Some gale may waft, some conscious thought shall cheer, 
And the small freight unanxious glide.” 


Pitt was in the army for a few months in time of peace. Mr. 
Thackeray accordingly insists on our confessing that, if the young 
cornet had remained in the service, he would have been one of 
the ablest commanders that ever lived. But this is not all. Pitt, 
it seems, was not merely a great poet im esse, and a great general 
in posse, but a finished example of moral excellence, — the just 
man made perfect. He was in the right when he attempted to 
establish an inquisition, and to give bounties for perjury, in order 
to get Walpole’s head. He was in the right when he declared 
Walpole to have been an excellent minister. He was in the 
right when, being in Opposition, he maintained that no peace 
ought to be made with Spain, till she should formally renounce 
the right of search. He was in the right when, being in office, 
he silently acquiesced in a treaty by which Spain did not renounce 
the right of search. When he left the duke of Newcastle, — 
when he coalesced with the Duke of Newcastle,— when he 
thundered against subsidies, — when he lavished subsidies with 
unexampled profusion, — when he execrated the Hanoverian con+ 
nexion, — when he declared that Hanover ought to be as dear 
to us as Hampshire ; he was still invariably speaking the language 
of a virtuous and enlightened statesman. 

The truth is, that there scarcely ever lived a person who had 
so little claim to this sort of praise as Pitt. He was undoubtedly 
a great man. But his was not a complete and well-proportioned 
greatness. The public life of Hampden, or of Somers, resembles 
a regular drama, which can be criticized as a whole, and every 
scene of which is to be viewed in connexion with the main ac- 
tion. The public life of Pitt, on the other hand, is a rude though 
striking piece, —a piece abounding in incongruities,—a piece 
without any unity of plan, but redeemed by some noble passages, 
the effect of which is increased by the tameness or extravagance 
of what precedes, and of what follows. His opinions were un- 
fixed. His conduct at some of the most important conjunctures 
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of his life was evidently determined by pride and resentment. 
He had one fault, which of all human faults is most rarely found 
in company with true greatness. He was extremely affected. 
He was an almost solitary instance of a man of real genius, 
and of a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, without simplicity 
of character. He was an actor in the closet, an actor at Council, 
an actor in Parliament ; and even in private society he could not 
lay aside his theatrical tones and attitudes. We know that one 
of the most distinguished of his partisans often complained that 
he could never obtain admittance to Lord Chatham’s room till 
every thing was ready for the representation, —till the dresses 
and properties were all correctly disposed, —till the light was 
thrown with Rembrandt-like effect on the head of the illustrious 
performer, — till the flannels had been arranged with the air of a 
Grecian drapery, and the crutch placed as gracefully as that of 
Belisarius or Lear. 

Yet, with all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, in a very ex- 
traordinary degree, many of the elements of greatness. He had 
splendid talents, strong passions, quick sensibility, and vehement 
enthusiasm for the grand and the beautiful. ‘There was something 
about him which ennobled tergiversation itself. He often went 
wrong,— very wrong. But, to quote the language of Words- 
worth, 

‘* He still retained, 
’Mid such abasement, what he had received 
From nature, an intense and glowing mind.” 


In an age of low and dirty prostitution, — in the age of Dod- 
dington and Sandys,— it was something to have a man who 
might perhaps, under some strong excitement, have been tempted 
to ruin his country, but who never would have stooped ‘to pilfer 
from her ; —a man whose errors arose, not from a sordid desire of 
gain, but from a fierce thirst for power, for glory, and for ven- 
geance. History owes to him this attestation, —that,.at a time 
when any thing short of direct embezzlement of the public money 
was considered as quite fair in public men, he showed the most 
scrupulous disinterestedness, — that, at a time when it seemed to 
be generally taken for granted that government could be upheld 
only by the basest and most immoral arts, he appealed to the 
better and nobler parts of human nature, — that he made a brave 
and splendid attempt to do, by means of public opinion, what no 
other statesman of his day thought it possible to do, except by 
means of corruption, —that he looked for support, not like the 
Pelhams, to a strong Aristocratical connexion, not, like Bute, to 
the personal favor of the sovereign, but to the middle class of 
Englishmen, —that he inspired that class with a firm confidence 
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in his integrity and ability, — that, backed by them, he forced an 
unwilling court and an unwilling oligarchy to admit him to an 
ample share of power,— and that he used his power in such a 
manner as clearly proved that he had sought it, not for the sake 
of profit or patronage, but from a wish to establish for himself a 
great and durable reputation by means of eminent services ren- 
dered to the state. 

The family of Pitt was wealthy and respectable. His grand- 
father was Governor of Madras; and brought back from India 
that celebrated diamond which the Regent Orleans, by the ad- 
vice of Saint-Simon, purchased for upwards of three millions of 
livres, and which is still considered as the most precious of the 
crown jewels of France. Governor Pitt bought estates and rot- 
ten boroughs, and sat in the House of Commons for Old Sarum. 
His son Robert was at one time member for Old Sarum, and at 
another for Oakhampton. Robert had two sons. Thomas, the 
elder, inherited the estates and the parliamentary interest of his 
father. ‘The second was the celebrated William Pitt. 

He was born in November, 1708. About the early part of his 
life little more is known than that he was educated at Eton, and 
that at seventeen he was entered at Trinity College, Oxford. 
During the second year of his residence at the University, George 
the First died ; and the event was, after the fashion of that gene- 
ration, celebrated by the Oxonians in many very middling copies 
of verses. On this occasion Pitt published some Latin lines, 
which Mr. Thackeray has preserved. They prove that he had 
but a very limited knowledge even of the mechanical part of his 
art. All true Etonians will hear with concern, that their illus- 
trious school-fellow is guilty of making the first syllable in labenti 
short. The matter of the poem is as worthless as that of any 
college exercise that was ever written before or since. There is, 
of course, much about Mars, Themis, Neptune, and Cocytus. 
The Muses are earnestly entreated to weep for Cesar; for 
Cesar, says the poet, loved the Muses ; Cesar, who could not 
read a line of Pope, and who loved nothing but punch and fat 
women. 

Pitt had been, from his school-days, cruelly tormented by the 
gout, and was at last advised to travel for his health. He ac- 
cordingly left Oxford without taking a degree, and visited France 
and Italy. He returned, however, without having received much 
benefit from his excursion, and continued, till the close of his life, 
to suffer most severely from his constitutional malady. 

His father was now dead, and had left very little to the young- 
er children. It was necessary that William should choose a pro- 
fession. He decided for the army, and a cornet’s commission 
was procured for him in the Blues. 
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But, small as his fortune was, his family had both the power 
and the inclination to serve him. At the general election of 
1734, his elder brother Thomas was chosen both for Old Sarum 
and for Oakhampton. When Parliament met in 1735, Thomas 
made his election to serve for Oakhampton, and William was re- 
turned for Old Sarum. 

Walpole had now been, during fourteen years, at the head of 
affairs. He had risen to power under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The whole of the Whig party,—of that party 
which professed peculiar attachment to the principles of the revo- 
lution, and which exclusively enjoyed the confidence of the reign- 
ing house,— had been united in support of his administration. 
Happily for him, he had been out of office when the South-Sea 
Act was passed ; and, though he does not appear to have foreseen 
all the consequences of that measure, he had strenuously opposed 
it, as he opposed almost all the measures, good and bad, of Sun- 
derland’s administration. When the South-Sea Company were 
voting dividends of fifty per cent, — when a hundred pounds of 
their stock were selling for eleven hundred pounds, — when 
Threadneedle Street was daily crowded with the coaches of dukes 
and prelates, — when divines and philosophers turned gamblers, — 
when a thousand kindred bubbles were daily blown into exist- 
ence, — the periwig company, and the Spanish-jack-ass-company, 
and the quicksilver-fixation-company,— Walpole’s calm good 
sense preserved him from the general infatuation. He condemned 
the prevailing madness in public, and turned a considerable sum 
by taking advantage of it in private. When the crash came, — 
when ten thousand families were reduced to beggary in a day, — 
when the people, in the frenzy of their rage and despair, clam- 
ored not only against the lower agents in the juggle, but against 
the Hanoverian favorites, against the English ministers, against 
the King himself, — when Parliament met, eager for confiscation 
and blood, — when members of the House of Commons proposed 
that the directors should be treated like parricides in ancient Rome, 
tied up in sacks, and thrown into the Thames, Walpole was the 
man on wliom all parties turned their eyes. Four years before 
he had been driven from power by the intrigues of Sunderland 
and Stanhope, and the lead in the House of Commons had been 
intrusted to Craggs and Aislabie. Stanhope was no more. Ais- 
labie was expelled from Parliament on account of his disgraceful 
conduct regarding the South-Sea scheme. Craggs was saved by 
a timely death from a similar mark of infamy. <A large minority 
in the House of Commons voted for a severe censure on Sunder- 
land, who, finding it impossible to withstand the force of the pre- 
vailing sentiment, retired from office, and outlived his retirement 
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but a very short time. The schism which had divided the Whig 
party was now completely healed. Walpole had no opposition 
to encounter except that of the Tories, and the Tories were 
naturally regarded by the King with the strongest suspicion and 
dislike. 

For a time business went on with a smoothness and a despatch 
such as had not been known since the days of the Tudors. Dur- 
ing the session of 1724, for example, there was only a single di- 
vision. It is not impossible that, by taking the course which Pel- 
ham afterwards took, — by admitting into the Government all the 
rising talents and ambition of the Whig party, and by making 
room here and there for a Tory not unfriendly to the House of 
Brunswick, — Walpole might have averted the tremendous con- 
flict in which he passed the latter years of his administration, and 
in which he was at length vanquished. ‘The Opposition which 
overthrew him was an Opposition created by his own policy, — 
by his own insatiable love of power. 

In the very act of forming his ministry, he turned one of the 
ablest and most attached of his supporters into a deadly enemy. 
Pulteney had strong public and private claims to a high situation 
in the new arrangement. His fortune was immense. His pri- 
vate character was respectable. He was already a distinguished 
speaker. He had acquired official experience in an important 
post. He had been, through all changes of fortune, a consistent 
Whig. When the Whig party was split into two sections, Pul- 
teney had resigned a valuable place, and had followed the for- 
tunes of Walpole. Yet when Walpole returned to power, 
Pulteney was not invited to take office. An angry discussion 
took place between the friends. ‘The minister offered a peerage. 
It was impossible for Pulteney not to descern the motive of such 
an offer. He indignantly refused to accept it. For some time 
he continued to brood over his wrongs, and to watch for an op- 
portunity of revenge. As soon as a favorable conjuncture ar- 
arrived, he joined the minority, and became the greatest leader 
of Opposition that the House of Commons had ever seen. 

Of all the members of the Cabinet, Carteret was the most 
eloquent and accomplished. His talents for debate were of the 
first order; his knowledge of foreign affairs superior to that of 
any living statesman ; his attachment to the Protestant succession 
was undoubted. But there was not room in one Government for 
him and Walpole. Carteret retired, and was, from that time 
forward, one of the most pevaovering and formidable enemies of 
his old colleague. 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could have con- 
sented to make a partition of power, that man was Lord ‘Towns- 
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hend. They were distant kinsmen by birth, near kinsmen by 
marriage. ‘They had been friends from childhood. They had 
been school-fellows at Eton. ‘They were country-neighbours in 
Norfolk. ‘They had been in office together under Godolphin. 
They had gone into Opposition together when Harley rose to 
power. ‘They had been persecuted by the same House of Com- 
mons. ‘They had, after the death of Anne, been recalled to- 
gether to office. ‘They had again been driven out together by 
Sunderland, and had again come back together when the influence 
of Sunderland had declined. ‘Their opinions on public affairs 
almost always coincided. ‘They were both men of frank, gener- 
ous, and compassionate natures ; their intercourse had been for 
many years most affectionate and cordial. But the ties of blood, 
of marriage, and of friendship, the memory of mutual services 
and common persecutions were insufficient to restrain that ambi- 
tion which domineered over all the virtues and vices of Walpole. 
He was resolved, to use his own metaphor, that the firm of the house 
should be, not ‘ ‘Townshend and Walpole,” but “ Walpole and 
Townshend.” At length the rivals proceeded to personal abuse 
before witnesses, seized each other by the collar, and grasped 
their swords. ‘The women squalled. ‘The men parted the com- 
batants.* By friendly intervention the scandal of a duel between 
cousins, brothers-in-law, old friends, and old colleagues, was pre- 
vented. But the disputants could not long continue to act to- 
gether. ‘Townshend retired, and, with rare moderation and public 
spirit, refused to take any part in politics. He could not, he 
said, trust his tener. He feared that the recollection of his pri- 
vate wrongs might :npel him to follow the example of Pulteney, 
and to oppose measures which he thought generally beneficial to 
the country. He, therefore, never visited London after his resig- 
nation ; but passed the closing years of his life in dignity and re- 
pose among his trees and pictures at Rainham. 

Next went Chesterfield. He too was a Whig and a friend of 
the Protestant succession. He was an orator, a courtier, a wit, 
and a man of letters. He was at the head of ton in days when, 
in order to be at the head of ton, it was not sufficient to be dull 
and supercilious. It was evident that he submitted impatiently 
to the ascendency of Walpole. He murmured against the Excise- 
bill. His brothers voted against it in the House of Commons. 
The minister acted with characteristic caution and characteristic 
energy ;—caution in the conduct of public affairs ; energy where 
his own administration was concerned. He withdrew his Bill, 





* The scene of this extraordinary quarrel was, we believe, a house in 
Cleveland Square, now occupied by Mr. Ellice, the Secretary at War. It 
was then the residence of Colonel Selwin. 
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and turned out all his hostile or wavering colleagues. Chesterfield 
was stopped on the great staircase of St. James’s, and summoned 
to deliver up the staff which he bore as Lord Steward of the 
Household. A crowd of noble and powerful functionaries, — the 
Dukes of Montrose and Bolton, Lord Burlington, Lord Stair, 
Lord Cobham, Lord Marchmont, Lord Clinton, — were at the 
same time dismissed from the service of the Crown. 

Not long after these events, the Opposition was reinforced by 
the Duke of Argyle, a man vainglorious indeed and fickle, but 
brave, eloquent, and popular. It was in a great measure owing 
to his exertions that the Act of Settlement had been peaceably 
executed in England immediately after the death of Anne, and 
that the Jacobite rebellion which, during the following year, 
broke out in Scotland, was suppressed. He too carried over to 
the minority the aid of his great name, his talents, and his para- 
mount influence in his native country. 

In each of these cases taken separately, a skilful defender of 
Walpole might perhaps make out a case for him. But when 
we see that during a long course of years all the footsteps are 
turned the same way, — that all the most eminent of those public 
men who agreed with the minister in their general views of policy 
left him, one after another, with sore and irritated minds, we find 
it impossible not to believe that the real explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is to be found in the words of his son, “‘ Sir Robert Wal- 
pole loved power so much that he would not endure a rival.” * 
Hume has described this famous minister with great felicity in 
one short sentence, — “ moderate in exercising power, not equita- 
ble in engrossing it.” Kind-hearted, jovial, and placable as 
Walpole was, he was yet a man with whom no person of high 
pretensions and high spirit could long continue to act. He had, 
therefore, to stand against an Opposition containing all the most 
accomplished statesmen of the age, with no better support than 
that which he received from persons like his brother Horace, or 
Henry Pelham, whose industrious mediocrity gave him no cause 
for jealousy ; or from clever adventurers, whose situation and char- 
acter diminished the dread which their talents might otherwise 
have inspired. ‘To this last class belonged Fox, who was too 
poor to live without office ; Sir William Yonge, of whom Wal- 
pole himself said, that nothing but such parts could buoy up such 
a character, and that nothing but such a character could drag 
down such parts; and Winnington, whose private morals lay, 
justly or unjustly, under imputations of the worst kind. 

The discontented Whigs were, not perhaps in number, but 





* Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 201. 
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certainly in ability, experience, and weight, by far the most im- 
portant part of the Opposition. The Tories furnished little more 
than rows of ponderous foxhunters, fat with Staffordshire or 
Devonshire ale, — men who drank to the king over the water, 
and believed that all the fund-holders were Jews, — men whose 
religion consisted in hating the Dissenters, and whose political 
researches had led them to fear, like Squire Western, that their 
land might be sent over to Hanover to be put in the sinking 
fund. ‘The eloquence of these patriotic squires, the remnant of 
the once formidable October Club, seldom went beyond a hearty 
Ay or No. Very few members of this party had distinguished 
themselves much in Parliament, or could, under any circum- 
stances, have been called to fill any high office; and those few 
had generally, like Sir William Wyndham, learned in the com- 
pany of their new associates the doctrines of toleration and po- 
litical liberty, and might indeed with strict propriety be called 
Whigs. 

It was to the Whigs in Opposition, the patriots, as they were 
called, that the most distinguished of the English youth who at 
this season entered into public life, attached themselves. These 
inexperienced politicians felt all the enthusiasm which the name 
of liberty naturally excites in young and ardent minds. They 
conceived that the theory of the Tory Opposition, and the prac- 
tice of Walpole’s Government, were alike inconsistent with the 
principles of liberty. ‘They accordingly repaired to the standard 
which Pulteney had set up. While opposing the Whig minister, 
they professed a firm adherence to the purest doctrines of Whig- 
gism. He was the schismatic ; they were the true Catholics, the 
peculiar people, the depositaries of the orthodox faith of Hamp- 
den and Russell; the one sect which, amidst the corruptions 
generated by time, and by the long possession of power, had pre- 
served inviolate the principles of the Revolution. Of the young 
men who attached themselves to this portion of the Opposition, 
the most distinguished were Littleton and Pitt. 

When Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world was 
attentively watching the progress of an event which soon added 
great strength to the Opposition, and particularly to that section of 
the Opposition, in which the young statesman enrolled himself. 
The Prince of Wales was gradually becoming more and more 
estranged from his father, and his father’s ministers, and more and 
more friendly to the patriots. 

Nothing is more natural than that, in a monarchy, where a 
Constitutional Opposition exists, the heir-apparent of the throne 
should put himself at the head of that Opposition. He is im- 
pelled to such a course by every feeling of ambition and of vanity. 
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He cannot be more than second in the estimation of the party 
which is in. He is sure to be the first member of the party which 
is out. The highest favor which the existing administration can 
expect from him is, that he will not discard them. But, if he 
joins the Opposition, all his associates expect that he will pro- 
mote them; and the feelings which men entertain towards one 
from whom they hope to obtain great advantages which they 
have not, are far warmer than the feelings with which they regard 
one who, at the very utmost, can only leave them in possession 
of what they already have.“ An heir-apparént, therefore, who 
wishes to enjoy, in the highest perfection, all the pleasure that 
can be derived from eloquent flattery and profound respect, will 
always join those who are struggling to force themselves into 
power. ‘This is, we believe, the true explanation of a fact which 
Lord Granville attributed to some natural peculiarity in the 
illustrious house of Brunswick. ‘ This family,” said he at Coun- 
cil,— we suppose after his daily half-gallon of Burgundy, — 
*‘ always has quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from generation 
to generation.”” He should have known something of the matter ; 
for he had been a favorite with three successive generations of 
the royal house. We cannot quite admit his explanation; but 
the fact is indisputable. Since the accession of George the First, 
there have been four Princes of Wales, and they have all been 
almost constantly in Opposition. 

Whatever might have been the motives which induced Prince 
Frederick to join the party opposed to Sir Robert Walpole, his 
support infused into many members of that party a courage and 
an energy, of which they stood greatly in need. Hitherto, it had 
been impossible for the discontented Whigs not to feel some mis- 
givings when they found themselves dividing, night after night, 
with uncompromising Jacobites, who were known to be in con- 
stant communication with the exiled family ; or with Tories who 
had impeached Somers, who had murmured against Harley and 
St. John as too remiss in the cause of the Church and the landed- 
interest, and who, if they were not inclined to attack the reign- 
ing family, yet considered the introduction of that family as, at 
best, only the less of two great evils, — as a necessary, but a 
painful and humiliating preservative against Popery. ‘The min- 
ister might plausibly say that Pulteney and Carteret, in the hope 
of gratifying their own appetite for office and for revenge, did not 
scruple to serve the purposes of a faction hostile to the Protestant 
succession. ‘The appearance of Frederick at the head of the 
patriots silenced this reproach. The leaders of the Opposition 
might now boast that their proceedings were sanctioned by a 
person as deeply interested as the King himself in maintaining 
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the Act of Settlement ; and that, instead of serving the purposes 
of the Tory party, they had brought that party over to the side 
of Whiggism. It must indeed be admitted that, though both the 
King and the Prince behaved in a manner little to their honor, — 
though the father acted harshly, the son disrespectfully, and both 
childishly,— the Royal family was rather strengthened than 
weakened by the disagreement of its two most distinguished 
members. A large class of politicians, who had considered them- 
selves as placed under sentence of perpetual exclusion from office, 
and who, in their despair, had been almost ready to join in a 
counter-revolution, as the only mode of removing the proscription 
under which they lay, now saw with pleasure an easier and safer 
road to power opening before them, and thought it far better to 
wait till, in the natural course of things, the crown should 
descend to the heir of the House of Brunswick, than to risk their 
lands and their necks in a rising for the House of Stewart. The 
situation of the Royal family resembled the situation of those 
Scotch families in which father and son took opposite sides during 
the rebellion, in order that, come what might, the estate might 
not be forfeited. 

In April, 1736, Frederick was married to the Princess of Saxe- 
Gotha, with whom he afterwards lived on terms very similar to 
those on which his father had lived with Queen Caroline. The 
Prince adored his wife, and thought her in mind and person the 
most attractive of her sex. But he thought that conjugal fidelity 
was an unprincely virtue ; and, in order to be like Henry the 
Fourth, and the Regent Orleans, he affected a libertinism for 
which he had no taste, and frequently quitted the only woman 
whom he loved for ugly and disagreeable mistresses. 

The address which the House of Commons presented to the 
King on occasion of the Prince’s marriage, was moved, not by the 
minister, but by Pulteney, the leader of the Whigs in Opposition. 
It was on this motion that Pitt, who had not broken silence during 
the session in which he took his seat, addressed the House for the 
first time. ‘A contemporary historian,’ says Mr. Thackeray, 
‘describes Mr. Pitt’s first speech as superior even to the models 
of ancient eloquence. According to Tindal, it was more orna- 
mented than the speeches of Demosthenes, and less diffuse than 
those of Cicero.”” This unmeaning phrase has been a hundred 
times quoted. That it should ever have been quoted, except to 
be laughed at, is strange. 'The vogue which it has obtained may 
serve to show in how slovenly a way most people are content to 
think. Did Tindal, who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxe, or 
Mr. Thackeray, who have borrowed it, ever in their lives hear 
any speaking which did not deserve the same compliment? Did 
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they ever hear speaking less ornamented than that of Demos- 
thenes, or more diffuse than that of Cicero? We know no living 
orator, from Lord Brougham down to Mr. Hunt, who is not en- 
titled to the same magnificent eulogy. It would be no very flat- 
tering compliment to a man’s figure to say, that he was taller than 
the Polish Count, and shorter than Giant O’Brien ; — fatter than 
the Anatomie Vivante, and more slender than Daniel Lambert. 

Pitt’s speech, as it is reported in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
certainly deserves Tindal’s compliment, and deserves no other. 
It is just as empty and wordy as a maiden speech on such an 
occasion might be expected to be. But the fluency and the per- 
sonal advantages of the young orator instantly caught the ear and 
eye of his audience. He was, from the day of his first appear- 
ance, always heard with attention ; and exercise soon developed 
the great powers which he possessed. 

In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament is the 
nation. The three or four hundred persons who may be present 
while a speech is delivered, may be pleased or disgusted by the 
voice and action of the orator ; but in the reports which are read 
the next day by hundreds of thousands, the difference between 
the noblest and the meanest figure, between the richest and the 
shrillest tones, between the most graceful and the most uncouth 
gesture, altogether vanishes. A hundred years ago, scarcely any 
report of what passed within the walls of the House of Commons 
was suffered to get abroad. In those times, therefore, the im- 
pression which a speaker might make on the persons who actually 
heard him was every thing. The impression out of doors was 
hardly worth a thought. In the Parliaments of that time, there- 
fore, as in the ancient commonwealths, those qualifications which 
enhance the immediate effect of a speech, were far more im- 
portant ingredients in the composition of an orator than they 
would appear to be in our time. All those qualifications Pitt 
possessed in the highest degree. On the stage, he would have 
been the finest Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen. ‘Those who saw 
him in his decay, when his health was broken, when his mind 
was jangled, when he had been removed from that stormy as- 
sembly of which he thoroughly knew the temper, and over which 
he possessed unbounded influence, to a small, a torpid, and an 
unfriendly audience, say, that his speaking was then, for the most 
part, a low, monotonous muttering, audible only to those who 
sat close to him, —that, when violently excited, he sometimes 
raised his voice for a few minutes, but that it soon sank again into 
an unintelligible murmur. Such was the Ear] of Chatham ; but 
such was not William Pitt. His figure, when he first appeared in 
Parliament, was strikingly graceful and commanding, his features 
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high and noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, even when it sank 
to a whisper, was heard to the remotest benches; when he 
strained it to its full extent, the sound rose like the swell of the 
organ of a great cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and 
was heard through lobbies and down staircases, to the Court of 
Requests and the precincts of Westminster Hall. He cultivated 
all these eminent advantages with the most assiduous care. His 
action is described by a very malignant observer as equal to that 
of Garrick. His play of countenance was wonderful: he fre- 
quently disconcerted a hostile orator by a single glance of indig- 
nation or scorn. Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the 
thrilling aside, was perfectly at his command. It is by no means 
improbable that the pains which he took to improve his great per- 
sonal advantages had, in some respects, a prejudicial operation, 
and tended to nourish in him that passion for theatrical effect, 
which, as we have already remarked, was one of the most con- 
spicuous blemishes in his character. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accomplish- 
ments that Pitt owed the vast influence which, during nearly 
thirty years, he exercised over the House of Commons. He was 
undoubtudly a great orator; and, from the descriptions of his 
contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches which still 
remain, it is not difficult to discover the nature and extent of his 
oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. His few prepared dis- 
courses were complete failures. ‘The elaborate panegyric which 
he pronounced on General Wolfe was considered as the very 
worst of all his performances. ‘ No man,” says a critic who had 
often heard him, “ ever knew so little what he was going to say.” 
Indeed his facility amounted to a vice. He was not the master, 
but the slave of his own speech. So little self-command had he 
when once he felt the impulse, that he did not like to take part 
in a debate when his mind was full of an important secret of state. 
“JT must sit still,” he once said to Lord Shelburne on such an 
occasion ; “ for when once | am up, every thing that is in my 
mind comes out.” 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should not have 
been so when first he entered the House of Commons, is not 
strange. Scarcely any person has ever become so without long 
practice, and many failures. It was by slow degrees, as Burke 
said, that the late Mr. Fox became the most brilliant and power- 
ful debater that ever Parliament saw. Mr. Fox himself attributed 
his own success to the resolution which he formed when very 
young, of speaking, well or ill, at least once every night. ‘“ During 
five whole sessions,” he used to say, “I spoke every night but 
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one ; and J regret only that I did not speak on that night too.” 
Indeed it would be difficult to name any great debater, except 
Mr. Stanley, whose knowledge of the science of parliamentary 
defence resembles an instinct, who has not made himself a master 
of his art at the expense of his audience. 

But as this art is one which even the ablest men have seldom 
acquired without long practice, so it is one which men of respec- 
table abilities, with assiduous and intrepid practice, seldom fail 
to acquire. It is singular that in such an art, Pitt, a man of 
splendid talents, of great fluency, of great boldness, —a man 
whose whole life was passed in parliamentary conflict, —a man 
who, during several years, was the leading minister of the Crown 
in the House of Commons, — should never have attained to high 
excellence. He spoke, without premeditation; but his speech 
followed the course of his own thoughts, and not the course of 
the previous discussion. He could, indeed, treasure up in his 
memory some detached expression of a hostile orator, and make 
it the text for sparkling ridicule or burning invective. Some of 
the most celebrated bursts of his eloquence were called forth by 
an unguarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. But this was the only 
sort of reply in which he appears to have excelled. He was 
pethaps the only great English orator who did not think it any 
advantage to have the last word; and who generally spoke by 
choice before his most formidable opponents. His merit was 
almost entirely rhetorical. He did not succeed either in expo- 
sition or in refutation; but his speeches abounded with lively 
illustrations, striking apophthegms, well-told anecdotes, happy al- 
lusions, passionate “appeals. His invective and sarcasm were tre- 
mendous. Perhaps no English orator was ever so much feared. 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation, was the 

air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, which 
belonged to all that he said. His style was not always in the 
purest taste. Several contemporary judges pronounced it too 
florid. Walpole, in the midst of the rapturous eulogy which he 
pronounces on one of Pitt’s greatest orations, owns that some of 
the metaphors were too forced. ‘The quotations and classical 
stories of the great orator are sometimes too trite for a clever 
schoolboy. But these were niceties for which the audience cared 
little. 'The euthusiam of the orator infected all who were near 
him ; his ardor and his noble bearing put fire into the most frigid 
conceit, and gave dignity to the most puerile allusion. 

His powers soon began to give annoyance to the Government, 
and Walpole determined to make an example of the patriotic 
cornet. Pitt was accordingly dismissed from the service. Mr. 
Thackeray absurdly says that the minister took this step, because 
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he plainly saw that it would have been vain to think of buying 
over so honorable and disinterested an opponent. We do not 
dispute Pitt’s integrity ; but we do not know what proof he had 
given of it when he was turned out of the army ; and we are 
sure that Walpole was not likely to give credit for inflexible 
honesty to a young adventurer, who had never had an opportunity 
of refusing any thing. The truth is, that it was not Walpole’s 
practice to buy off enemies. Mr. Burke truly says, in the Appeal 
to the Old Whigs, “‘ Walpole gained very few over from the Op- 
position.” He knew his business far too well. He knew that 
for one mouth that is stopped with a place, fifty other mouths 
will instantly be opened. He knew that it would have been very 
bad policy in him to give the world to understand that more was 
to be got by thwarting his measures than by supporting them. 
These maxims are as old as the origin of parliamentary corrup- 
tion in England. Pepys learned them, as he tells us, from the 
counsellors of Charles the Second. 

Pitt was no loser. He was made Groom of the Bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales, and continued to declaim against the 
ministers with unabated violence, and with increasing ability. 
The question of maritime right, then agitated between Spain and 
England, called forth all his powers. He clamored for war with 
a vehemence which it is not easy to reconcile with reason or hu- 
manity, but which appears to Mr. Thackeray worthy of the 
highest admiration. We will not stop to argue a point on which 
we had long thought that all well-informed people were agreed. 
We could easily show, we think, that, if any respect be due to 
international law, —if right, where societies of men are concerned, 
be any thing but another name for might, —if we do not adopt 
the doctrine of the Bucaniers, which seems to be also the doctrine 
of Mr. Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing within thirty de- 
grees of the line, —the war with Spain was altogether unjustifi- 
able. But the truth is, that the promoters of that war have 
saved the historian the trouble of trying them: they have pleaded 
guilty. ‘1 have seen,” says Burke, ‘“ and with some care ex- 
amined, the original documents concerning certain important 
transactions of those times. ‘They perfectly satisfied me of the 
extreme injustice of that war, and of the falsehood of the colors 
which Walpole, to his ruin, and guided ‘by a mistaken policy, 
suffered to be daubed over that measure. Some years after, it 
was my fortune to converse with many of the principal actors 
against that minister, and with those who principally excited that 
clamor. None of them, no, not one, did in the least defend the 
measure, or attempt to justify their conduct. They condemned 
it as freely as they would have done in commenting upon any 
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proceeding in history in which they were totally unconcerned.” * 
Pitt, on subsequent occasions, gave ample proof that he was not 
one of those tardy penitents. 

The elections of 1741 were unfavorable to Walpole ; and after 
a long and obstinate struggle he found it necessary to resign. 
The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke opened a negotia- 
tion with the leading patriots, in the hope of forming an adminis- 
tration on a Whig basis. At this conjuncture, Pitt, Lyttleton, and 
those persons who were most nearly connected with them, acted 
in a manner very little to their honor. ‘They attempted to come 
to an understanding with Walpole, and offered, if he would use 
his influence with the King in their favor, to screen him from 
prosecution. ‘They even went so far as to engage for the con- 
currence of the Prince of Wales. But Walpole knew-that the 
assistance of the Boys, as he called the young patriots, would 
avail him nothing if Pulteney and Carteret should prove intract- 
able, and would be superfluous, if the great leaders of the Oppo- 
sition could be gained. He, therefore, declined the proposal. It 
is remarkable that Mr. Thackeray, who has thought it worth 
while to preserve Pitt’s bad college verses, has not even alluded 
to this story, —a story which is supported by strong testimony, 
and which may be found in so common a book as Coxe’s Life of 
Walpole. 

The new arrangements disappointed almost every member of 
the Opposition, and none more than Pitt. He was not invited to 
become a placeman ; and he, therefore, stuck firmly to his old 
trade of patriot. Fortunate it was for him that he did so. Had 
he taken office at this time, he would in all probability have 
shared largely in the unpopularity of Pulteney, Sandys, and Car- 
teret. He was now the fiercest and most implacable of those 
who called for vengeance on Walpole. He spoke with great 
energy and ability in favor of the most unjust and violent propo- 
sitions which the enemies of the fallen minister could invent. 
He urged the House of Commons to appoint a secret tribunal for 
the purpose of investigating the conduct of the late first Lord of 
the Treasury. This was done. The great majority of the in- 
quisitors were notoriously hostile to the accused statesman. Yet 
they were compelled to own that they could find no fault in him. 
They therefore called for new powers, for a bill of indemnity to 
witnesses, — or, in plain words, for a bill to reward all who might 
give evidence, true or false, against the Earl of Orford. This 
bill Pitt supported, — Pitt, who had offered to be a screen be- 
tween Lord Orford and public justice! ‘These are melancholy 
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facts. Mr. Thackeray omits them, or hurries over them as fast 
as he can; and, as eulogy is his business, he is in the right to do 
so. But, though there are many parts of the life of Pitt which it 
is more agreeable to contemplate, we know none more instruc- 
tive. What must have been the general state of political morality, 
when a young man, considered, and justly considered, as the most 
public-spirited and spotless statesman of his time, could attempt 
to force his way into office by means so disgraceful ? 

The Bill of Indemnity was rejected by the Lords. Walpole 
withdrew himself quietly from the public eye; and the ample 
space which he had left vacant was soon occupied by Carteret. 
Against Carteret, Pitt began to thunder with as much zeal as he 
had ever manifested against Sir Robert. ‘To Carteret he trans- 
ferred most of the hard names which were familiar to his elo- 
quence, —sole minister, wicked minister, odious minister, exe- 
crable minister. The great topic of his invective was the favor 
shown to the German dominions of King George. He attacked 
with great violence, and with an ability which raised him to the 
very first rank among the Parliamentary speakers, the practice 
of paying Hanoverian troops with English money. ‘The House 
of Commons had lately lost some of its most distinguished orna- 
ments. Walpole and Pulteney had accepted peerages ; Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham was dead ; and among the rising men none could 
be considered as, on the whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1774, the old Duchess of Marlborough 
died. She carried to her grave the reputation of being decidedly 
the best hater of her time. Yet her love had been infinitely more 
destructive than her hatred. In the time of Anne, her temper 
had ruined the party to which she belonged, and the husband 
whom she adored. - Time had made her neither wiser nor kinder. 
Whoever was at any moment great and prosperous, was the 
object of her fiercest detestation. She had hated Walpole, — 
she now hated Carteret. 

Pope, long before her death, predicted the fate of her vast 
property. 

“ To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 
Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor.” 

Pitt was poor enough; and to him Heaven directed a portion 
of the wealth of the haughty Dowager. She left him a legacy 
of £10,000, in consideration of “the noble defence he had made 
for the support of the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of 
his country.” 

The will was made in August. The Duchess died in October. 
In November Pitt had become a courtier. The Pelhams had 
forced the King, much against his will, to part with Lord Car- 
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teret, now Earl Granville. They proceeded, after this victory, 
to form the Government on that basis, called by the cant name 
of “ the broad bottom.” Lyttleton had a seat at the Treasury, 
and several other friends of Pitt were provided for. But Pitt 
himself was, for the present, forced to be content with promises. 
The King resented most highly some expressions which the 
ardent orator had used in the debate on the Hanoverian troops. 
But Newcastle and Pelham expressed the strongest confidence 
that time, and their exertions, would soften the royal displeasure. 

Pitt, on his part, omitted nothing that might facilitate his ad- 
mission to office. He resigned his place in the household of 
Prince Frederick, and, when Parliament met, exerted his elo- 
quence in support of the Government. ‘The Pelhams were really 
sincere in their endeavours to remove the strong prejudices that 
had taken root in the King’s mind. They knew that Pitt was 
not a man to be deceived with ease, or offended with impunity. 
They were afraid that they should not be long able io put him off 
with promises. Nor was it their interest so to put him off. 
There was a strong tie between him and them. He was the 
enemy of theirenemy. ‘The brothers hated and dreaded the elo- 
quent, aspiring, and imperious Granville. ‘They had traced his 
intrigues in many quarters. ‘They knew his influence over the 
royal mind. ‘They knew that, as soon as a favorable opportunity 
might arrive, he would be recalled to the head of affairs. They 
resolved to bring things to a crisis; and the question on which 
they took issue with their master was, whether Pitt should or 
should not be admitted to office? ‘They chose their time with 
more skill than generosity. It was when rebellion was actually 
raging in Britain, when the Pretender was master of the northern 
extremity of the island, that they tendered their resignations. 
The King found himself deserted, in one day, by the whole 
strength of that party which had placed his family on the throne. 
Lord Granville tried to form a government ; but it soon appeared 
that the parliamentary interest of the Pelhams was irresistible ; 
and that the King’s favorite statesman could count only on about 
thirty Lords, and eighty members of the House of Commons. 
The scheme was given up. Granville went away laughing. The 
ministers came back stronger than ever, and the King was now 
no longer able to refuse any thing that they might be pleased to 
demand. All that he could do, was to mutter that it was very 
hard that Newcastle, who was not fit to be Chamberlain to the 
most insignificant prince in Germany, should dictate to the King 
of England. 

One concession the ministers graciously made. They agreed 
that Pitt should not be placed in a situation in which it would be 
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necessary for him to have frequent interviews with the King. 
Instead, therefore, of making their new ally Secretary at War, as 
they had intended, they appointed him Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
and in a few months promoted him to the office of Paymaster of 
the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices in the 
Government. ‘The salary was but a small part of the emolument 
which the Paymaster derived from his place. He was allowed to 
keep a large sum, — seldom less than £100,000, — constantly in 
his hands ; and the interest on this sum, probably about £4,000 
a year, he might appropriate to his own use. ‘This practice was 
not secret, nor was it considered as disreputable. It was the 
practice of men of undoubted honor, both before and after the 
time of Pitt. He, however, refused to accept one farthing beyond 
the salary which the law had annexed to his office. It had been 
usual for foreign princes, who received the pay of England, to 
give to the Paymaster of the Forces a small per centage on the 
subsidies. ‘These ignominious vails Pitt resolutely declined. 

Disinterestedness of this kind was, in his days, very rare. His 
conduct surprised and amused politicians. It excited the warmest 
admiration throughout the body of the people. In spite of the 
inconsistencies of which Pitt had been guilty,— in spite of the 
strange contrast between his violence in Opposition and his tame- 
ness in office, — he still possessed a large share of the public con- 
fidence. The motives which may lead a politician to change his 
connexions, or his general line of conduct, are often obscure ; but 
disinterestedness in money matters every body can understand. 
Pitt was thenceforth considered as a man who was proof to all 
sordid temptations. If he acted ill, it might be from an error in 
judgment ; it might be from resentment; it might be from am- 
bition. But, poor as he was, he had vindicated himself from all 
suspicion of covetousness. 

Eight quiet years followed,—eight years during which the 
minority, feeble from the time of Lord Granville’s defeat, con- 
tinued to dwindle till it becarne almost invisible. Peace was 
made with France and Spain in 1748. Prince Frederick died in 
1751 ; and with him died the very semblance of Opposition. All 
the most distinguished survivors of the party which had sup- 
ported Walpole, and of the party which had opposed him, were 
united under his successor. The fiery and vehement spirit of 
Pitt had for a time been laid to rest. He silently acquiesced in 
that very system of Continental measures which he had lately 
condemned. He ceased to talk disrespectfully about Hanover. 
He did not object to the treaty with Spain, though that treaty 
left us exactly where we had been when he uttered his spirit- 
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Stirring harrangues against the pacific policy of Walpole. Now 
and then glimpses of his former self appeared ; but they were 
few and transient. Pelham knew with whom he had to deal, and 
felt that an ally, so little used to control, and so capable of in- 
flicting injury, might well be indulged in an occasional fit of 
way wardness. 

Two men, little, if at all, inferior to Pitt in powers of mind, 
held, like him, subordinate offices in the government. One of 
these, Murray, was successively Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General. This distinguished person far surpassed Pitt in cor- 
rectness of taste, in power of reasoning, in depth and variety of 
knowledge. His parliamentary eloquence never blazed into sud- 
den flashes of dazzling brilliancy ; but its clear, placid, and mellow 
splendor was never for an instant overclouded. Intellectually he 
was, we believe, fully equal to Pitt; but he was deficient in the 
moral qualities to which Pitt owed most of his success. Murray 
wanted the energy, the courage, the all-grasping and all-risking 
ambition, which make men great in stirring times. His heart 
was a little cold; his temper cautious even to timidity ; his man- 
ners decorous even to formality. He never exposed his fortunes 
or his fame to any risk which he could avoid. At one time he 
might, in all probability, have been Prime Minister. But the 
object of all his wishes was the judicial bench. ‘The situation of 
Chief Justice might not be so splendid as that of First Lord of 
the Treasury ; but it was dignified ; it was quiet; it was secure ; 
and therefore it was the favorite situation of Murray. 

Fox, the father of the great man whose mighty efforts in the 
cause of peace, of truth, and of liberty, have made that name 
immortal, was Secretary at War. He was a favorite with the 
King, with the Duke of Cumberland, and with some of the most 
powerful individuals of the great Whig connexion. His parlia- 
mentary talents were of the highest order. As a speaker, he was 
in almost all respects the very opposite of Pitt. His figure was 
ungraceful : his face, as Reynolds and Roubiliac have preserved 
it to us, indicated a strong understanding ; but the features were 
coarse, and the general aspect dark and lowering. His manner 
was awkward; his delivery was hesitating ; he was often at a 
stand for want of a word ; but as a debater, — as a master of that 
keen, weighty, manly logic, which is suited to the discussion of 
political questions, — he has perhaps never been surpassed except 
by his son. In reply, he was as decidedly superior to Pitt, as 
in declamation he was inferior. Intellectually, the balance was 
nearly even between the rivals. But here, again, the moral 
qualities of Pitt turned the scale. Fox had undoubtedly many 
virtues. In natural disposition, as well as in talents, he bore a 
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great resemblance to his more celebrated son. He had the same 
sweetness of temper, the same strong passions, the same open- 
ness, boldness, and impetuosity, the same cordiality towards 
friends, the same placability towards enemies. No man was 
more warmly or justly beloved by his family or by his associates. 
But unhappily he had been trained in a bad political school, — in 
a school, the doctrines of which were, that political virtue is the 
mere coquetry of political prostitution, — that every patriot has 
his price, — that Government can be carried on only by means of 
corruption, — and that the state is given as a prey to statesmen. 
These maxims were too much in vogue throughout the lower 
ranks of Walpole’s party, and were too much encouraged by 
Walpole himself, who, from contempt of what is in our day called 
humbug, often ran extravagantly and offensively into the opposite 
extreme. The loose political morality of Fox presented a re- 
markable contrast to the ostentatious purity of Pitt. The nation 
distrusted the former, and placed implicit confidence in the latter. 
But almost all the statesmen of the age had still to learn that the 
confidence of the nation was worth having. - While things went 
on quietly, while there was no Opposition, while every thing was 
given by the favor of a small ruling junto, Fox had a decided 
advantage over Pitt; but when dangerous times came, when 
Europe was convulsed with war, when Parliament was broken 
up into factions, when the public mind was violently excited, the 
favorite of the people rose to supreme power, while his rival sank 
into insignificance. 

Early in the year 1754, Henry Pelham died unexpectedly. 
* Now I shall have no more peace,” exclaimed the old King, 
when he heard the news. He was in the right. Pelham had 
succeeded in bringing together, and keeping together, all the 
talents of the kingdom. By his death, the highest post to which 
an English subject can aspire was left vacant ; and, at the same 
moment, the influence which had yoked together and reined in so 
many turbulent and ambitious spirits was withdrawn. 

Within a week after Pelham’s death, it was determined that 
the Duke of Newcastle should be placed at the head of the 
Treasury ; but the arrangement was still far from complete. 
Who was to be the leading Minister of the Crown in the House 
of Commons? Was the office to be intrusted to a man of emi- 
nent talents? And would not such a man in such a place demand 
and obtain a larger share of power and patronage than Newcastle 
would be disposed to concede? Was a mere drudge to be em- 
ployed? And what probability was there that a mere drudge 
would be able to manage a large and stormy assembly, abounding 
with able and experienced men? 
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Pope has said of that wretched miser, Sir John Cutler, — 

* Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall 
For very want: — he could not build a wall.” 
Newcastle’s love of power resembled Cutler’s love of money. It 
was an avarice which thwarted itself, —a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish cupidity. An immediate outlay was so painful to him, 
that he would not venture to make the most desirable improve- 
ment. If he could have found the heart to cede at once a portion 
of his authority, he might probably have ensured the continuance 
of what remained ; but he thought it better to construct a weak 
and rotten government, which tottered at the smallest breath, 
and fell in the first storm, than to pay the necessary price for 
sound and durable materials. He wished to find some person 
who would be willing to accept the lead of the House of Com- 
mons on terms similar to those on which Secretary Craggs had 
acted under Sunderland, five-and-thirty years before. Craggs 
could hardly be called a minister. He was a mere agent for the 
minister. He was not trusted with the higher secrets of state, but 
obeyed implicitly the directions of his superior ; and was, to use 
Doddington’s expression, merely Lord Sunderland’s man. But 
times were changed. Since the days of Sunderland, the im- 
portance of the House of Commons had been constantly on the 
increase. During many years, the person who conducted the 
business of the Government in that House had almost always 
been Prime Minister. Under these circumstances, it was not to 
be supposed that any person, who possessed the talents necessary 
to the situation, would stoop to accept it on such terms as New- 
castle was disposed to offer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath; and, had he been well and in London, 
neither the King nor Newcastle would have been disposed to 
make any overtures to him. The cool and wary Murray had 
set his heart on professional objects. Negotiations were opened 
with Fox. Newcastle behaved like himself, —that is to say, 
childishly and basely. The proposition which he made was, that 
Fox should be Secretary of State, with the lead of the House of 
Commons ; that the disposal of the secret service-money, or, in 
plain words, the business of buying members of Parliament, 
should be left to the First Lord of the Treasury ; but that Fox 
should be exactly informed of the way in which this fund was 
employed. 

To these conditions Fox assented. But the next day every 
thing was in confusion. Newcastle had changed his mind. The 
conversation which took place between Fox and the Duke is 
one of the most curious in English history. “ My brother,” 
said Newcastle, “‘ when he was at the Treasury, never told any 
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body what he did with the secret-service money. No more 
will I.” ‘The answer was obvious. Pelham had been, not only 
First Lord of the Treasury, but manager of the House of Com- 

mons ; and it was therefore unnecessary for him to confide to any 
’ other person his dealings with the members of that House. ‘“ But 
how,” said Fox, “ can I lead in the Commons without informa- 
tion on this head? How can I talk to gentlemen when I do not 
know which of them have received gratifications and which have 
not? And who,” he continued, “is to have the disposal of 
places ?”” — “I, myself,’ said the Duke. — “ How then am I to 
manage the House of Commons?” —<“ Oh, let the members of 
the House of Commons come to me.” Fox then mentioned the 
general election which was approaching, and asked how the 
ministerial burghs were to be filled up. ‘ Do not trouble your- 
self,’ said Newcastle ; “ that is all settled.”” This was too much 
for human nature to bear. Fox refused to accept the Secretary- 
ship of State on such terms; and the Duke confided the man- 
agement of the House of Commons to a dull, harmless man, 
whose name is almost forgotten in our time, —Sir Thomas Rob- 
inson. 

When Pitt returned from Bath, he affected great moderation, 
though his haughty soul was boiling with resentment. He did 
not complain of the manner in which he had been passed by ; 
and said openly, that, in his opinion, Fox was the fittest man to 
lead the House of Commons. The rivals were reconciled by 
their common interests and their common enmities, and concerted 
a plan of operations for the next session. ‘ Sir Thomas Robin- 
son lead us!” said Pitt to Fox ; — “ the Duke might as well send 
his jack-boot to lead us.” 

The elections of 1754 were favorable to the administration. 
But the aspect of foreign affairs was threatening. In India the 
English and the French had been employed ever since the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in cutting each other’s throats. They had 
lately taken to the same practice in America. It might have 
been foreseen that stirring times were at hand,—times which 
would call for abilities very different from those of Newcastle and 
Robinson. 

In November, the Parliament met; and before the end of that 
month the new Secretary of State had been so unmercifully 
baited by the Paymaster of the Forces, and the Secretary at War, 
that he was thoroughly sick of his situation. Fox attacked him 
with great force and acrimony. Pitt affected a kind of contemp- 
tuous tenderness for Sir Thomas, and directed his attacks prin- 
cipally against Newcastle. On one occasion, he asked in tones 
of thunder, whether Parliament sat only to register the edicts 
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of one too-powerful subject? The Duke was scared out of his 
wits. He was afraid to dismiss the mutineers ; he was afraid to 
promote them ; but it was absolutely necessary to do something. 
Fox, as the less proud and intractable of the refractory pair, was 
preferred. A seat in the Cabinet was offered to him, on condition 
that he would give efficient support to the ministry in Parliament. 
In an evil hour for his fame and his fortunes, he accepted the 
offer, and abandoned his connexion with Pitt, who never forgave 
this desertion. 

Sir Thomas, assisted by Fox, contrived to get through the 
business of the year without much trouble. Pitt was waiting his 
time. ‘The negotiations pending between France and England 
took every day a more unfavorable aspect. Towards the close 
of the session ‘the King sent a message to inform the House of 
Commons, that he had found it necessary to make preparations 
for war. ‘The House returned an address of thanks, and passed 
a vote of credit. During the recess the old animosity of both 
nations was inflamed by a series of disastrous events. An Eng- 
lish force was cut off in America; and several French merchant- 
men were taken in the West Indian seas. It was plain that war 
was at hand. 

The first object of the King was to secure Hanover; and 
Newcastle was disposed to gratify his master. Treaties were 
concluded, after the fashion of those times, with several petty 
German princes, who bound themselves to find soldiers if Eng- 
land would find money ; and, as it was suspected that Frederick 
the Second ‘had set his heart on the electoral dominions of his 
uncle, Russia was hired to keep Prussia in-awe. 

When the stipulations of these treaties were made known, 
there arose throughout the kingdom a murmur, from which a 
judicious observer might easily prognosticate the approach of a 
tempest. Newcastle encountered strong opposition, even from 
those whom he had always considered as his tools. Legge, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to sign the Treasury war- 
rants which were necessary to give effect to the treaties. ‘Those 
persons who were supposed to possess the confidence of the young 
Prince of Wales and his mother, held very menacing language. 
In this perplexity Newcastle sent for Pitt, hugged him, patted 
him, smirked at him, wept over him, and lisped out the highest 
compliments and the most splendid promises. The King, who 
had hitherto been as sulky as possible, would be civil to him at 
the levee ;— he should be brought into the Cabinet ;— he should 
be consulted about every thing ;—if he would only be so good 
as to support the Hessian subsidy in the House of Commons. 
Pitt coldly declined the proffered seat in the Cabinet, — expressed 
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the highest love and reverence for the King, — and said that if 
his Majesty felt a strong personal interest in the Hessian treaty, 
he would so far deviate from the line which he had traced out for 
himself as to give that treaty his support. ‘ Well, and the Rus- 
sion subsidy,” said Newcastle. “No,” said Pitt, “ not a system 
of subsidies.” ‘The Duke summoned Lord Hardwicke to his 
aid ; but Pitt was inflexible. Murray would do nothing, — Rob- 
inson could do nothing. It was necessary to have recourse to 
Fox. He became Secretary of State, with the full authority of 
a leader in the House of Commons ; and Sir Thomas was pen- 
sioned off on the Irish establishment. 

In November, 1755, the Houses met. Public expectation was 
wound up to the height. After ten quiet years there was to be 
an Opposition, countenanced by the heir-apparent of the throne, 
headed by the most brilliant orator of the age, and backed by a 
strong party throughout the country. ‘The debate on the address 
was long remembered as one of the greatest parliamentary con- 
flicts of that generation. It began at three in the afternoon, and 
lasted till five the next morning. It was on this night that 
Gerard Hamilton delivered that single speech from which his 
nickname was derived. His eloquence threw into the shade 
every orator except Pitt, who declaimed against the subsidies for 
an hour and a half with extraordinary energy and effect. Those 
powers which had formerly spread terror through the majorities 
of Walpole and Carteret were now displayed in their highest per- 
fection before an audience long unaccustomed to such exhibitions. 
One fragment of this celebrated oration remains in a state of 
tolerable preservation. It is the comparison between the coa- 
lition of Fox and Newcastle, and the junction of the Rhone and 
the Saone. ‘ At Lyons,” he said, “I was taken to see the 
place where the two rivers meet, — the one gentle, feeble, lan- 
guid, and, though languid, yet of no depth, the other a boisterous 
and impetuous torrent ; but different as they are, they meet at 
last.” The amendment moved by the Opposition was rejected 
by a great majority, and Pitt and Legge were immediately dis- 
missed from their offices. Lyttleton, whose friendship for Pitt 
had, during some time, been cooling, succeeded Legge as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

During several months the contest in the House of Commons 
was extremely sharp. Warm debates took place on the esti- 
mates, — debates still warmer on the subsidiary treaties. The 
Government succeeded in every division ; but the fame of Pitt’s 
eloquence, and the influence of his lofty and determined character, 
continued to increase through the session ; and the events which 
followed the prorogation rendered it utterly impossible for any 
other person to manage the Parliament or the country. 
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The war began in every part of the world with events disas- 
trous to England, and even more shameful than disastrous. But 
the most humiliating of these events was the loss of Minorca. 
The Duke of Richelieu, an old fop, who had passed his life from 
sixteen to sixty in seducing women, for whom he cared not one 
straw, landed on that island with a French army, and succeeded 
in reducing it. Admiral Byng was sent from Gibraltar to throw 
succours into Port-Mahon; but he did not think: fit to engage 
the French squadron, and sailed back without having effected his 
purpose. ‘The people were inflamed to madness. A storm broke 
forth, which appalled even those who remembered the days of 
“« Excise ” and of ‘“South-Sea.” The shops were filled with 
libels and caricatures. ‘The walls were covered with placards. 
The city of London called for vengeance, and the cry was echoed 
from every corner of the kingdom. Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Somersetshire, Lancashire, Suf- 
folk, Shropshire, Surrey, sent up strong addresses to the throne ; 
and instructed their representatives to vote fora strict inquiry 
into the causes of the late disasters. In the great towns the 
feeling was as strong as in the counties. In some of the in- 
structions it was even recommended that the supplies should be 
stopped. 

The nation was in a state of angry and sullen despondency, 
almost unparalleled in history. People have, in all ages, been in 
the habit of talking about the good old times of their ancestors, 
and the degeneracy of their contemporaries. ‘This is in general 
merely acant. But in 1756, it was something more. At this 
time appeared Brown’s “ Estimate,” —a book now remembered 
only by the allusions in Cowper’s “ Table Talk,” and Burke’s 
“Letters on a Regicide Peace.” It was universally read, ad- 
mired, and believed. ‘The author fully convinced his readers, that 
they were a race of cowards and scoundrels ; that nothing could 
save them; that they were on the point of being enslaved by 
their enemies, and that they richly deserved their fate. Such 
were the speculations to which ready credence was given at the 
outset of the most glorious war in which England had ever been 
engaged. 

Newcastle now began to tremble for his place, and for the only 
thing which was dearer to him than his place,— his neck. The 
people were not in a mood to be trifled with. Their cry was for 
blood. For this once they might be contented with the sacrifice 
of Byng. But what if fresh disasters should take place? What 
if an unfriendly sovereign should ascend the throne? What if a 
hostile House of Commons should be chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive crisis came. Fox had been 
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long sick of the perfidy and levity of Newcastle, and now began 
to fear that he might be made a scape-goat to save the old in- 
triguer, who, imbecile as he seemed, never wanted dexterity 
where danger was to be avoided. He threw up his office. New- 
castle had recourse to Murray ; but Murray had now within his 
reach the favorite object of his ambition. ‘The situation of Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench was vacant; and the Attorney- 
General was fully resolved to obtain it, or to go into Opposition. 
Newcastle offered him any terms, —the Duchy of Lancaster for 
life, —a tellership of the Exchequer,—any pension that he 
chose to ask,—two thousand a-year,—six thousand a-year. 
When the ministers found that Murray’s mind was made up, they 
pressed for delay, — the delay of a session, a month, a week, a 
day. Would he only make his appearance once more in the 
House of Commons? Would he only speak in favor of the 
address? He was inexorable; and peremptorily said, that they 
might give or withhhold the Chief-Justiceship, but that he would 
be Attorney-General no longer. 

Newcastle contrived to overcome the prejudices of the King, 
and overtures were made to Pitt, through Lord Hardwicke. 
Pitt knew his power, and showed that he knew it. He demanded 
as an indispensable condition, that Newcastle should be altogether 
excluded from the new arrangement. 

The Duke was now in a state of ludicrous distress. He ran 
about chattering and crying, asking advice and listening to none. 
In the mean time, the session drew near. The public excite- 
ment was unabated. Nobody could be found to face Pitt and 
Fox in the House of Commons. Newcastle’s heart failed him, 
and he tendered his resignation. 

The King sent for Fox, and directed him to form the plan of 
an administration in concert with Pitt. But Pitt had not forgotten 
old injuries, and positively refused to act with Fox. 

The King now applied to the Duke of Devonshire, and this 
mediator succeeded in making an arrangement. He consented 
to take the Treasury. Pitt became Secretary of State, with the 
lead of the House of Commons. The Great Seal was put into 
commission. Legge returned to the Exchequer; and Lord Tem- 
ple, whose sister Pitt had lately married, was placed at the head 
of the Admiralty. 

It was clear from the first that this administration would last 
but a very short time. It lasted not quite five months; and, 
during those five months, Pitt and Lord Temple were treated 
with rudeness by the King, and found but a feeble support in the 
House of Commons. It is a remarkable fact, that the Opposition 
prevented the reélection of some of the new Ministers. Pitt, who 
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sat for one of the boroughs which were in the Pelham interest, 
found some difficulty in obtaining a seat after his acceptance of 
the seals. So destitute was the new Government of that sort 
of influence, without which no government could then be durable. 
One of the arguments most frequently urged against the Reform 
Bill was that, under a system of popular representation, men, 
whose presence in the House of Commons was necessary to the 
conducting of public business, might often find it impossible to 
find seats. Should this inconvenience ever be felt, there cannot 
be the slightest difficulty in devising and applying a remedy. But 
those who threatened us with this evil ought to have remembered 
that, under the old system, a great man, called to power at a great 
crisis, by the voice of the whole nation, was in danger of being 
excluded, by an aristocratical coterie, from that House, of which 
he was the most distinguished ornament. 

The most important event of this short administration was the 
trial of Byng. On that subject public opinion is still divided. 
We think the punishment of the Admiral altogether unjust and 
absurd. ‘Treachery, ‘cowardice, ignorance, amounting to what 
lawyers have called crassa ignorantia, are fit objects of severe 
penal inflictions. But Byng was not found guilty of treachery, 
of cowardice, or of gross ignorance of his profession. He died 
for doing what the most loyal subject, the most intrepid warrior, 
the most experienced seaman, might have done. He died for an 
error in judgment, —an error, such as the greatest commanders, 
Frederick, Napoleon, Wellington, have often committed, and have 
often acknowledged. Such errors are not proper objects of pun- 
ishment ; for this reason, — that the punishing of them tends not 
to prevent them, but to produce them. The dread of an igno- 
minious death may stimulate sluggishness to exertion, may keep a 
traitor to his standard, may prevent a coward from leaving the 
ranks, but it has no tendency to bring out those qualities which 
enable men to form prompt and judicious decisions in great emer- 
gencies. ‘The best marksman may be expected to fail when the 
apple, which is to be his mark, is set on his child’s head. We 
cannot conceive any thing more likely to deprive an officer of his 
self-possession at the time when he most needs it, than the 
knowledge that, if the judgment of his superiors should not agree 
with his, he will be executed with every circumstance of shame. 
Queens, it has often been said, run far greater risk in childbed 
than private women, merely because their medical attendants are 
more anxious. ‘The surgeon who attended Marie Louise was 
altogether unnerved by his emotions. ‘ Compose yourself,” said 
Bonaparte, — “ imagine that you are assisting a poor girl in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine.” This was surely a far wiser course than 
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that of the Eastern king in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” who proclaimed that the physicians who failed to cure 
his daughter should have their heads chopped off. Bonaparte 
knew mankind well ; and, as he acted towards this surgeon, he 
acted towards his officers. No sovereign was ever so indulgent 
to mere errors of judgment; and it is certain that no sovereign 
ever had in his service so many military men fit for the highest 
commands. 

Pitt certainly acted a brave and honest part on this occasion. 
He ventured to put both his power and his popularity to hazard, 
and spoke manfully for Byng, both in Parliament and in the royal 
presence. But the King was inexorable. ‘“ 'The House of Com- 
mons, Sir,” said Pitt, ‘seems inclined to mercy.” —“ Sir,” an- 
swered the King, ‘‘ you have taught me to look for the sense of 
my people in other places than the House of Commons.” The 
saying has more point than most of those which are recorded of 
George the Second ; and, though sarcastically meant, contains a 
high and just compliment to Pitt. 

The King disliked Pitt, but absolutely hated Temple. The 
new Secretary of State, his Majesty said, had read Vattel, and was 
tedious and pompous, but respectful. ‘The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was grossly impertinent. Walpole tells one story, which, 
we fear, is much too good to be true. He assures us, that Tem- 
ple entertained his royal master with an elaborate parallel be- 
tween Byng’s behaviour at Minorca, and his Majesty’s behaviour 
at Oudenarde. ‘The advantage was all on the side of the Ad- 
miral ; and the obvious inference was, that if Byng ought to be 
shot, the King must richly deserve to be hanged. 

This state of things could not last. Early in April, Pitt and 
all his friends were turned out, and Newcastle was summoned to 
St. James’s. But the. public discontent was not extinguished. It 
had subsided when Pitt was called to power. But it still glowed 
under the embers; and it now burst at once intoa flame. The 
stocks fell. The Common Council met. The freedom of the 
city was voted to Pitt. All the greatest corporate towns followed 
the example. “For some weeks,” says Walpole, “ it rained 
gold boxes.” 

This was the turning point of Pitt’s life. It might have been 
expected that a man of so haughty and vehement a nature, treated 
so ungraciously by the Court, and supported so enthusiastically 
by the people, would have eagerly taken the first opportunity of 
showing his power, and gratifying his resentment ; for an oppor- 
tunity was not wanting. ‘The members for many counties and 
large towns had been instructed to vote for an enquiry into the 
circumstances which had produced the miscarriage of the pre- 
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ceding year. A motion for enquiry had been carried in the 
House of Commons, without opposition; and, a few days after 
Pitt’s dismissal, the investigation commenced. Neweastle and 
his colleages obtained a vote of acquittal ; but the minority was 
so strong, that they could not venture to ask for a vote of ap- 
probation, as they had at first intended ; and it was thought by 
some shrewd observers, that, if Pitt had exerted himself to the 
utmost of his power, the enquiry might have ended in a censure, 
if not in an impeachment. 

Pitt showed on this occasion a moderation and self-government 
which were not habitual to him. He had found by experience, 
that he could not stand alone. His eloquence and his popularity 
had done much,— very much for him. Without rank, without 
fortune, without borough interest, — hated by the King, hated by 
the aristocracy, — he was a person of the first importance in the 
state. He had been suffered to form a ministry, and to pronounce 
sentence of exclusion on all his rivals, — on the most powerful 
nobleman of the Whig party,—on the ablest debater in the 
House of Commons. And he now found that he had gone too 
far. The English Constitution was not, indeed, without a popular 
element. But other elements generally predominated. ‘The con- 
fidence and admiration of the nation might make a statesman 
formidable at the head of an Opposition, — might load him with 
framed and glazed parchments, and gold boxes, — might possibly, 
under very peculiar circumstances, such as those of the preceding 
year, raise him for a time to power. But, constituted as Parlia- 
ment then was, the favorite of the people could not depend on a 
majority in the people’s own House. ‘The Duke of Newcastle, 
however contemptible in morals, manners, and understanding, was 
a dangerous enemy. His rank, his wealth, his unrivalled parlia- 
mentary interest, would alone have made him important. But 
this was not all. The Whig aristocracy regarded him as their 
leader. His long possession of power had given him a kind of 
prescriptive right to possess it still. ‘The House of Commons 
had been elected when he was at the head of affairs. ‘The mem- 
bers for the ministerial boroughs had all been nominated by him. 
The public offices swarmed with his creatures. 

Pitt desired power, —and he desired it, we really believe, 
from high and generous motives. He was, in the strict sense of 
the word, a patriot. He had no general liberality, — none of that 
philanthropy which the great French writers of his time preached 
to all the nations of Europe. He loved England as an Athenian 
loved the city of the Violet Crown,—as a Roman loved the 
“maxima rerum Roma.” He saw his country insulted and de- 
feated. He saw the national spirit sinking. Yet he knew what 
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the resources of the empire, vigorously employed, could effect ; 
and he felt that he was the man to employ them vigorously. 
* My Lord,” he said to the Duke of Devonshire, “1am sure 
that I can save this country, and that nobody else can.” 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that his abilities and 
the public confidence were not alone sufficient to keep him in 
power, against the wishes of the Court and the Aristocracy, he 
began to think of a coalition with Newcastle. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation. He, too, 
had profited by his recent experience. He had found that the 
Court and the Aristocracy, though powerful, were not every 
thing in the state. A strong oligarchical connexion, a great 
borough interest, ample patronage, and secret-service money, 
might, in quiet times, be all that a minister needed; but it was 
unsafe to trust wholly to such support in time of war, of discon- 
tent, and of agitation. 'The composition of the House of Com- 
mons was not wholly aristocratical; and, whatever be the compo- 
sition of large deliberative assemblies, their spirit is always in some 
degree popular. Where there are free debates, eloquence must 
have admirers, and reason must make converts. Where there 
is a free press, the governors must live in constant awe of the 
opinions of the governed. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately mortal 
enemies, were necessary to each other. Newcastle had fallen in 
November, for want of that public confidence which Pitt pos- 
sessed, and of that parliamentary support which Pitt was better 
qualified than any man of his time to give. Pitt had fallen in 
April, for want of that species of influence which Newcastle had 
passed his whole life in acquiring and hoarding. Neither of them 
had power enough to support himself. Each of them had power 
enough to overturn the other. ‘Their union would be irresistible. 
Neither the King, nor any party in the state, would be able to 
stand against them. 

Under these circumstances, Pitt was not disposed to proceed 
to extremities against his predecessors in office. Something, how- 
ever, was due to consistency ; something was necessary for the 
preservation of his popularity. He did little ; but that little he 
did in such a manner as to produce great effect. He came down 
to the House in all the pomp of gout ; his legs swathed in flan- 
nels, his arms dangling in a sling. He kept his seat, through 
several fatiguing days, in spite of pain and Janguor. He uttered a 
few sharp and vehement sentences; but, during the greater part 
of the discussion, his language was unusually gentle. Fs 

When the enquiry had terminated, without a vote either of ap- 
probation or of censure, the great obstacle to a coalition was re- 
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moved. Many obstacles, however, remained. ‘The King was 
still rejoicing in his deliverance from the proud and aspiring min- 
ister, who had been forced on him by the cry of the nation. His 
Majesty’s indignation was excited to the highest point, when it 
appeared that Newcastle, who had, during thirty years, been 
loaded with marks of royal favor, and who had bound himself, 
by a solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt, was meditating 
a new perfidy. Of all the statesmen of that age, Fox had the 
largest share of royal favor. A coalition between Fox and New- 
castle was the arrangement which the King wished to bring about. 
But the Duke was too cunning to fall into such a snare. Asa 
speaker in Parliament, Fox might perhaps be as useful to an ad- 
ministration as his great rival ; but he was one of the most un- 
popular men in England. Then, again, Newcastle felt all that 
jealousy of Fox which, according to the proverb, generally exists 
between two of a trade. Fox would certainly intermeddle with 
that department, which the Duke was most desirous to reserve 
entire to himself, —the jobbing department. Pitt, on the other 
hand, was quite willing to leave the drudgery of corruption to any 
who might be inclined to undertake it. 

During eleven weeks England remained without a ministry ; 
and, in the mean time, Parliament was sitting, and a war was 
raging. ‘The prejudices of the King, the haughtiness of Pitt, the 
jealousy, levity, and treachery of Newcastle, delayed the settle- 
ment. Pitt knew the Duke too well to trust bim without security. 
The Duke loved power too much to be inclined to give security. 
While they were haggling, the King was in vain attempting to 
produce a final rupture between them, or to form a Government 
without them. At one time he applied to Lord Waldgrave, an 
honest and sensible man, but unpractised in affairs. Lord Wald- 
grave had the courage to accept the Treasury, but soon found 
that no administration formed by him had the smallest chance of 
standing a single week. 

At length the King’s pertinacity yielded to the necessity of the 
case. After exclaiming with great bitterness, and with some 
justice, against the Whigs, who ought, he said, to be ashamed to 
talk about liberty, while they submitted to be the footmen of the 
Duke of Newcastle, he notified his submission. 'The influence of 
the Prince of Wales prevailed on Pitt to abate a little, and but a 
little, of his high demands ; and all at once, out of the chaos in 
which parties had for some time been rising, falling, meeting, 
‘separating, arose a government as strong at home as that of Pel- 
ham, as successful abroad as that of Godolphin. 

Newcastle took the Treasury: Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with the lead in the House of Commons, and the supreme direc- 
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tion of the war and of foreign affairs. Fox, the only man who 
could have given much annoyance to the new Government, was 
silenced with the office of Paymaster, which, during the continu- 
ance of that war, was probably the most lucrative place in the 
whole government. He was poor, and the situation was tempt- 
ing; yet it cannot but seem extraordinary, that a man, who had 
played a first part in politics, and whose abilities had been found 
not unequal to that part, —who had sat in the Cabinet, who had 
led the House of Commons, who had been twice intrusted by 
the King with the office of forming a ministry, who was regarded 
as the rival of Pitt, and who at one time seemed likely to be a 
successful rival, — should have consented, for the sake of emolu- 
ment, to take a subordinate place, and to give silent votes for all 
the measures of a government, to the deliberations of which he 
was not summoned. 

The first measures of the new administration were characterized 
rather by vigor than by judgment. Expeditions were sent against 
different parts of the French coast, with little success. The 
small island of Aix was taken, Rochefort threatened, a few ships 
burned in the harbour of St. Maloes, and a few guns and mortars 
brought home as trophies from the fortifications of Cherbourg. 
But, before long, conquests of a very different kind filled the king- 
dom with pride and rejoicing. A succession of victories, un- 
doubtedly brilliant, and, as it was thought, not barren, raised to 
the highest point the fame of the minister to whom the conduct of 
the war had been intrusted. In July, 1758, Louisburg fell. The 
whole island of Cape Breton was reduced ; the fleet, to which 
the Court of Versailles had confided the defence of French 
America was destroyed. ‘The captured standards were borne in 
triumph from Kensington palace to the city, and were suspended 
in St. Paul’s church, amidst the roar of guns and kettle-drums, 
and the shouts of an immense multitude. Addresses of congratu- 
lation came in from all the great towns of England. Parliament 
met only to decree thanks and monuments, and to bestow, without 
one murmur, supplies more than double of those which had been 
given during the war of the Grand Alliance. 

The year 1759 opened with the conquest of Goree. Next fell 
Guadaloupe ; then Ticonderoga; then Niagara. The Toulon 
squadron was completely defeated by Boscawen off Cape Lagos. 
But the greatest exploit of the year was the achievement of 
Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. The news of his glorious 
death, and of the fall of Quebec, reached London in the very 
week in which the Houses met. All was joy and triumph; envy 
and faction were forced to join in the general applause. Whigs 
and Tories vied with each other in extolling the genius and ener- 
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gy of Pitt. His colleagues were never talked of or thought of. 
The House of Commons, the nation, the colonies, our allies, our 
enemies, had their eyes fixed on him alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe, when ° 
another great event called for fresh rejoicings. 'The Brest fleet, 
under the command of Conflans, had put out to sea. It was 
overtaken by an English squadron, under Hawke. Conflans at- 
tempted to take shelter close under the French coast. ‘The 
shore was rocky, — the night was black, — the wind was furious, 
—the Bay of Biscay ran high. But Pitt had infused into every 
branch of the service a spirit which had long been unknown. 
No British seaman was disposed to err on the same side with 
Byng. The pilot told Hawke that the attack could not be made 
without the greatest danger. ‘ You have done your duty in re- 
monstrating,” answered Hawke; “I will answer for every thing. 
I command you to lay me alongside the French admiral.” The 
result was a complete victory. 

The year 1760 came, and still triumph followed triumph. 
Montreal was taken; the whole province of Canada was subju- 
gated ; the French fleets underwent a succession of disasters in 
the seas of Europe and America. 

In the mean time, conquests equalling in rapidity, and far sur- 
passing in magnitude those of Cortes and Pizarro, had been 
achieved in the East. In the space of three years the English 
had founded a mighty empire. The French had been defeated 
in every part of India. Chandernagore had yielded to Clive, 
Pondicherry to Coote. Throughout Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and 
the Carnatic, the authority of the East India Company was more 
absolute than that of Acbar or Aurungzebe had ever been. 

On the continent of Europe the odds were against England. 
We had but one important ally, the King of Prussia, and he was 
attacked, not only by France, but by Russia and Austria. Yet 
even on the continent the energy of Pitt triumphed over all diffi- 
culties. _Vehemently as he had condemned the practice of sub- 
sidizing foreign princes, he now carried that practice farther than 
Carteret himself would have ventured or would have wished to 
do. The active and able Sovereign of Prussia received such 
pecuniary assistance as enabled him to maintain the conflict on 
equal terms against his powerful enemies. On no subject had 
Pitt ever spoken with so much eloquence and ardor as on the 
mischiefs of the Hanoverian connexion. He now declared, not 
without much show of reason, that it would be unworthy of the 
English people to suffer their King to be deprived of his electoral 
dominions in an English quarrel. He assured his countrymen 
that they should be no losers, and that he would conquer America 
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for them in Germany. By taking this line he conciliated the 
King, and lost no part of his influence with the nation. In Par- 
liament, such was the ascendency which his eloquence, his suc- 
cess, his high situation, his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained 
for him, that he took liberties with the House, of which there had 
been no example, and which have never since been imitated. 
No orator could there venture to reproach him with inconsistency. 
One unfortunate man made the attempt, and was so much discon- 
certed -by the scornful demeanor of the minister, that he stam- 
mered, stopped, and sat down. Even the old Tory country gen- 
tlemen, to whom the very name of Hanover had been odious, 
gave their hearty ayes to subsidy after subsidy. In a lively con- 
temporary satire, — much more lively indeed than delicate, — 
this remarkable conversion is not unhappily described. 


“ No more they make a fiddle-faddle 
About a Hessian horse or saddle. 
No more of continental measures. 
No more of wasting British treasures, 
Ten millions, and a vote of credit, — 
°T is right. He can’t be wrong who did it.” 


The success of Pitt’s continental measures was such as might 
have been expected from their vigor. When he came into power, 
Hanover was in imminent danger ; and before he had been in 
office three months, the whole electorate was in the hands of 
France. But the face of affairs was speedily changed. ‘The in- 
vaders were driven out. An army, partly English, partly Hano- 
verians, partly composed of soldiers furnished by the petty princes 
of Germany, was placed under the command of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. The French were beaten in 1758 at Creveldt. 
In 1759, they received a still more complete and humiliating 
defeat at Minden. 

In the mean time, the nation exhibited all the signs of wealth 
and prosperity. ‘The merchants of London had never been more 
thriving. ‘The importance of several great commercial and manu- 
facturing towns, Glasgow, in particular, dates from this period. 
The fine inscription on the monument of Lord Chatham, in 
Guildhall, records the general opinion of the citizens of London, 
that under his administration commerce had been “ united with 
and made to flourish by war.” 

It must be owned, that these signs of prosperity were in some 
degree delusive. It must be owned, that some of our conquests 
were rather splendid than useful. It must be owned, that the ex- 
pense of the’ war never entered into Pitt’s consideration. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, that the cost of his victories in- 
creased the pride and pleasure with which he contemplated them. 
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Unlike other men in his situation, he loved to exaggerate the 
sums which the nation was laying out under his direction. He 
was proud of the sacrifices and efforts which his eloquence and his 
success had induced his countrymen to make. ‘The price at 
which he purchased faithful service and complete victory, though 
far smaller than that which his son, the most profuse and inca- 
pable of war ministers, paid for treachery, defeat, and shame, was 
severely felt by the nation. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the 
praise which his contemporaries lavished on him. We, perhaps 
from ignorance, cannot discern in his arrangements any appear- 
ance of profound or dexterous combination. Several of his expe- 
ditions, particularly those which were sent to the coast of France, 
were at once costly and absurd. Our Indian conquests, though 
they add to the splendor of the period during which he was at 
the head of affairs, were not planned by him. He had great 
energy, great determination, great means at his command. His 
temper was enterprising, and, situated as he was, he had only to 
follow his temper. ‘The wealth of a rich nation, the valor of a 
brave nation, were ready to support him in every attempt. 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the praise that he has 
ever received. ‘The success of our arms was perhaps owing less 
to the skill of his dispositions than to the national resources and 
the national spirit. But that the national spirit rose to the emer- 
gency, — that the national resources were contributed with unex- 
ampled cheerfulness, — this was undoubtedly his work. ‘The ar- 
dor of his spirit had set the whole kingdom on fire. It inflamed 
every soldier who dragged the cannon up the heights of Quebec, 
and every sailor who boarded the French ships amidst the rocks 
of Brittany. The minister, before he had been long in office, 
had imparted to the commanders whom he employed his own im- 
petuous, adventurous, and defying character. They, like him, 
were disposed to risk every thing, —to play double or quits to the 
last, — to think nothing done while any thing remained, — to fail 
rather than not to attempt. For the errors of rashness there 
might be indulgence. For over-caution, for faults like those of 
Lord George Sackville, — there was no mercy. In other times, 
and against other enemies, this mode of warfare might have failed. 
But the state of the French government and of the French nation 
gave every advantage to Pitt. The fops and intriguers of Ver- 
sailles were appalled and bewildered by his vigor. A panic 
spread through all ranks of society. Our enemies soon con- 
sidered it as a settled thing that they were always to be beaten. 
Thus victory begot victory ; till, at last, wherever the forces of 
the two nations met, they met with disdainful confidence on the 
one side, and with a craven fear on the other. 
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The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign of 
George the Second was the most enviable ever occupied by any 
public man in English history. He had conciliated the King ; 
he domineered over the House of Commons; he was adored by 
the people; he was admired by all Europe. He was the first 
Englishman of his time; and he had made England the first 
country in the world. The Great Commoner,—the name by 
which he was often designated, — might look down with scorn on 
coronets and garters. ‘The nation was drunk with joy and pride. 
The Parliament was as quiet as it had been under Pelham. The 
old party-distinctions were almost effaced; nor was their place 
yet supplied by distinctions of a yet more important kind. A 
new generation of country-squires and rectors had arisen who 
knew not the Stuarts. The Dissenters were tolerated; the 
Catholics not cruelly persecuted. The Church was drowsy and 
indulgent. The great civil and religious conflict which began at 
the Reformation seemed to have terminated in universal repose. 
Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and Puritans, spoke with equal 
reverence of the constitution, and with equal enthusiasm of the 
talents, virtues, and services of the minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. A 
nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest in- 
vective, a House of Commons hated and despised by the nation, 
England set against Scotland, Britain set against America, a rival 
legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, English blood shed by 
English bayonets, our armies capitulating, our conquests wrested 
from us, our enemies hastening to take vengeance for past hu- 
miliation, our flag scarcely able to maintain itself in our own seas, 
—such was the spectacle Pitt lived to see. But the history of 
this great revolution requires far more space than we can at 
present bestow. We leave the “ Great Commoner ’”’ in the ze- 
nith of his glory. It is not impossible that we may take some 


other opportunity of tracing his life to its melancholy, yet not in- 
glorious, close. 





[From “ The Quarterly Review,’ No. 102.] 


Art. II. — Philip van Artevelde ; a Dramatic Romance, in 
Two Parts. By Henry Taytor, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don. 1834. 


Tuts is an historical romance, in consecutive dramatic scenes ; 
a species of composition not uncommon among the Germans, 
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which has, as adopting the language of poetry, some great and 
obvious advantages over the prose narrative form recently adorned 
among us by the highest genius of the age. Its inherent disad- 
vantages, as respects the chances of immediate popularity, must be 
nearly as obvious. We shall not, at present, enter upon the rela- 
tive merits of the two methods: we have here before us some- 
thing too attractive to admit of a preliminary dissertation on a cold 
question of criticism. On such now rare occasions as the present, 
we experience a gratification which none but those who have 
been teased and wearied with the incessant appeals of clamorous 
mediocrity and impatient affectation can fully understand. We 
know not that there is any better description of genius than that of 
Mr. Crabbe, — “I recognise that,” says the old bard, “ wherever 
there is power to stimulate the thoughts of men, and command 
their feelings.” If this be true, the author of Philip van Arte- 
velde may take his place at the bar with the sure hope of a tri- 
umphant verdict. 

The groundwork of his design is the idealized portraiture of a 
revolutionary age ; and his motto, from the “ Leviathan,” sufficient- 
ly points out the leading characteristics of every age in which the 
revolutionary spirit is the prime mover of things ; — “ No arts, no 
letters, no society, — and, which is worst of all, continual fear 
and danger of violent death, and the life of man solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short!” ‘The scene is laid in Flanders, at 
the close of the fourteenth century; and those who desire to 
study the new poet with the care which he deserves, may find 
the real personages and events of which he makes use recorded, 
in all the naked force of their vitality, by the prince of chroniclers, 
and father as well of all historical romancers, Froissart. No 
reader of that most captivating conteur can have forgotten the 
two Van Arteveldes, father and son, citizens of revolted Ghent, 
each of whom swayed for a season almost the whole power of 
Flanders against their legitimate prince, —and each of whom 
paid the penalty of ambition by an untimely and violent death. 
The younger of these, Philip, has been adopted for the centre 
figure in our author’s elaborate and deeply tragic panorama of the 
existence of a revolutionary period ; and there is much to be ad- 
mired in the whole conception and delineation of this character. 

The poet’s purpose, if we read him aright, has been to make 
Artevelde at once true enough to his age not to disturb our sense 
of the probable, and yet sufficiently above his age to admit of his 
forming, without reference to times and degrees of civilization, a 
real “‘ Mirror of Magistrates.” He has desired, in this person, to 
represent a combination, — rare, but not unnatural, —of the con- 
templative powers of the mind with the practical, — of philosophy 
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with efficiency. ‘That there is any thing unnatural or impossible 
in the union of these attributes, no one surely can aver who has 
read Bacon’s book de Negotiis ; and that the actual circumstances 
of Artevelde’s life were in so far compatible and congenial with 
such a combination appears from genuine history. Froissart tells 
us that to angle in the Scheldt had been his chief pleasure and 
occupation, up to the day when he was abruptly called to a pre- 
dominant political station. Notwithstanding the advantageous in- 
troduction to public life which his birth might have insured to 
him, he had been entirely content to continue in privacy, till the 
difficulties of the times almost compelled him forth of it. During 
this leisure of his earlier life, his mind seems to have been more 
cultivated than was at all usual in that age: in the words of the 
chronicler, he was “ moult bien enlangagé et bien lui advenoit ;” 
and the career and fate of his father must have supplied ample 
food for meditation to a naturally thoughtful mind. It is suf- 
ficiently obvious, that Mr. Taylor has never intended to present 
in Philip’s person a literal specimen of the ordinary heroes of that 
time. Had such been the design of such an artist, Artevelde’s 
language, throughout many of these scenes at least, must have 
been less rhetorical; the habitual strain of inought ascribed to 
him more crude and rude. In short, having in view the eminent 
endowments which history ascribes to Philip, and the singular 
course of his life from first to last, beginning and ending in such 
opposite extremes of contemplative tranquillity and energetic ac- 
tion, the author has evidently thought himself justified in consider- 
ing him, upon certam points, rather as a substantive product of 
nature, than as the creature of contemporary circumstances, or as 
strictly in conformity with the times in which he lived. 

Again, as regards Philip’s competency for the business of life 
and the management of men, there is ample evidence, that, when 
at length induced to interfere in public affairs, he was found to 
be largely possessed of every necessary qualification. ‘He spake 
kindly to all whom he had to do with; and dealt so wisely that 
every man loved him.” So says Froissart, who certainly had no 
partiality for demagogues in general, or for him. The whole of 
his recorded career shows that, although deficient in technical 
military skill, he had extraordinary power over the minds and 
affections of his followers, and that this power was acquired by 
judgment, promptitude, and stern decision on the one hand, — 
by generosity and clemency, whenever these could be safely in- 
dulged, on the other; in other words, that he aimed equally at 
being feared and loved, and was successful on bot points. 
Froissart represents him as saying briefly, previous to his bold 
measure of taking off the two chiefs of the opposite faction in 
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Ghent, “ unless we be feared among the commons, it is nothing.” 
Yet the same author records that he had “much pity for the 
common people ;” and describes him as willing, on a momentous 
occasion, to sacrifice himself with a heroism equal to that of 
Regulus, solely for their sakes. ‘ He entreated the people 
kindly and sagely,” we are told, “ wherefore they would live or 
die with him.” Kindness alone could not have thus attached 
such a people in such times: great practical abilities must have 
been at least as essential. 

Such being the ideal of Van Artevelde, intellectually consid- 
ered, the poet has endeavoured to keep his moral attributes and 
his temperament in harmony with it. He represents him as natu- 
rally kind and good, but, bearing in view the leading characteris- 
tic, he never carries his feelings so far, or his virtuous principles 
so high, as materially to interfere with his efficiency. He seems, 
in a word, meant to be, under all circumstances, a statesman and 
aman of business. ‘The dramatist has not wished to paint him as 
an example of pure and scrupulous morality, such as might befit 
an equally considerate moral agent of modern times ; but as ex- 
hibiting some broad features of humanity and virtue, — as being in 
the main a high-minded, strong-minded, just, and merciful man. 
We speak at present, be it observed, of Philip van Artevelde as 
he appears in the first of these dramas: in the second we have 
him, after a considerable interval of time, moving among different 
persons, and in a state of moral decline, as well as with adverse 
fortunes to encounter. 

As regards the temperament of Artevelde, the aim seems to 
have been to represent the combination of energy with equa- 
nimity ; the energy chiefly, indeed, intellectual ; the composure, 
in a great degree, matter of mere temperament. It is here that 
the author, as indeed he hints in his preface, — we wish he had 
spared that preface altogether, —has been most desirous of op- 
posing himself, point-plank, to the practice of one of the most 
popular of recent poets, Lord Byron. Artevelde is, indeed, as 
unlike any one of Byron’s heroes as they are all, in the main, like 
each other. Our author in this preface daringly describes them 
as “creatures abandoned to their passions, and, therefore, weak 
of mind; ... .. beings in whom there is no strength except 
that of their intensely selfish passions, — in whom all is vanity ; 
their exertions being for vanity under the name of love, or re- 
venge, and their sufferings for vanity under the name of pride.” 
This language is overpitched, but it is quite intelligible, and con- 
tains truth, though not the whole truth; and Artevelde is accord- 
ingly portrayed as having indeed a large fund of feeling and 
even of passion in his nature, but as minded and nerved so as to 
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command his passion. It is not superficially excitable, nor liable 
to escape in sudden ebullitions or uncontrollable sallies. He is, 
though not strictly and completely, yet, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, very adequately self-governed. 
His generosity, like his severity, is always well-considered ; his 
acts of vigor proceed ‘in no instance from a restless or superfluous 
activity of disposition; they are evoked by the occasion, and 
commensurate with it; and his administration of affairs is not 
more signalized by them, than by a steady diligence and attention 
to business, — the watchfulness and carefulness of a mind calmly 
and equably strong. 

The love of such a man, though partaking of the fullness and 
largeness of his nature, was not to be inordinately passionate. It 
belonged to him to be rather the idol than the prey of such a 
passion. His heroines devote themselves to him with as ardent a 
sentiment as the poet has been able to portray ; he, on the other 
hand, 


« 





smiles with superior love ;”’ 


and may be imagined to have looked on the daughters of Eve, — 
even in his earlier and better day both of heart and of fortune, — 
in the spirit of that admonition which was conveyed to the lover 
of Eve herself, — as 


** Fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
His cherishing, his honoring, and his love, 
Not his subjection ” 





Such is a general sketch of this character, according to our un- 
derstanding of the poet’s meaning and design. The effect of it, 
as contrasted by the surrounding groups of vain, narrow, and bar- 
barous men, reminds one of the noblest feature in the aspect of 
your old Flemish city, —its tall massive tower rising into the 
clear air above a wilderness of black roofs and quaint gables. It 
is time, however, to come to the story of the Romance itself. 

We must pass rather hastily over the First Part, in which the 
youthful Philip, being suddenly tempted out of his calm and se- 
questered course of life, and happy, though as yet unspoken, 
love, becomes captain of Ghent by the election of the prevailing 
war-faction of “ the White-hoods” ; developes the magnificent 
talents for command which had hitherto slumbered within him ; 
and, Ghent being reduced at length to extreme misery by the 
closened lines of the Earl of Flanders, persuades the citizens to 
make a bold sally ; guides them to the gates of the Earl’s capital, 

Sruges ; defeats the forces of the sovereign, seizes his metropolis, 
and all but masters his own person in a midnight sack. Of this 
part, in itself a performance of great beauty and interest, we can 
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afford our readers but a few brief specimens. We select passages 
in which we have been particularly struck with the style of our 
author’s execution; the nervous vigor of his language; the 
stately ease of his versification ; and his extraordinary skill in in- 
troducing profoundly meditative peng, without interrupting the 
flow of passion or action. 

The immediate cause of Artevelde’ s elevation is the depressed 
condition of Ghent, after the defeat and death of one of her cap- 
tains, Launoy ; and the necessity which the White-hoods then 
perceive of either yielding to the peace party within the city, 
and submitting to the earl, — or summoning to the post of power 
some one of high name, ‘whose interference (he being, as yet, 
personally uncompromised in the rebellion) shall overawe the 
populace by the impression that it must needs be purely patriotic. 


The fate of Launoy is told, closely after Froissart, in these ener- 
getic lines : — 


** Seconp Dean. Beside Nivelle the earl and Launoy met. 
Six thousand voices shouted with the last, 
‘Ghent the good town! Ghent and the Chaperons Blancs!’ 
But from that force thrice-told there came the cry 
Of ‘ Flanders, with the Lion of the Bastard !’ 
So then the battle joined, and they of Ghent 
Gave back and opened after three hours’ fight ; 
And hardly flying had they gained Nivelle, 
When the earl’s vanguard came upon their rear 
Ere they could close the gate, and entered with them. 
Then all were slain save Launoy and his guard, 
Who, barricaded in the minster tower, 
Made desperate resistance ; whereupon 
The earl waxed wrothful, and bade fire the church. 
First Burener. Say’st thou? Oh sacrilege accursed! Was’t done? 
Seconp Dean. ’T was done, — and presently was heard a yell, 
And after that the rushing of the flames ! 
Then Launoy from the steeple cried aloud 
‘A ransom!’ and held up his coat to sight 
With florins filled, but they without but laughed 
And mocked him, saying, ‘Come amongst us, John, 
And we will give thee welcome ; — make a leap, — 
Come out at window, John.’ — With that the flames 
Rose up and reached him, and he drew his sword, 
Cast his rich coat behind him in the fire, 
And shouting, ‘Ghent, ye slaves!’ leapt freely forth, 
When they below received him on their spears. 
And so died John of Launoy. 
First Burcuer. A brave end. 
*T is certain we must now make peace by times ; 
The city will be starved else. — Will be, said I? 
Starvation is upon us.” — Vol. 1. pp. 27 - 29. 
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The reflective spirit of Philip van Artevelde is first indicated 
in his conversation on this incident with his aged preceptor : — 


“Van Artevetpe. I never looked that he should live so long. 
He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 
He seemed to live by miracle : his food 
Was glory, which was poison to his mind, 
And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times, 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them ; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few, 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will, and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
Fatuer Joun. Had Launoy lived, he might have passed for great, 
But not by conquests in the Franc of Bruges. 
The sphere, — the scale of circumstance, — is all 
Which makes the wonder of the many. Still 
An ardent soul was Launoy’s, and his deeds 
Were such as dazzled many a Flemish dame. 
There ’ll some bright eyes in Ghent be dimmed for him. 
Van Artevetpe. They will be dim, and then be bright again. 
All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion ; 
And many a cloud drifts by, and none sojourns. 
Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 
And lightly is death mourned : a dusk star blinks 
As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo! 
In a wide solitude of wintry sky 
Twinkles the re-illuminated star, 
And all is out of sight that smirched the ray. 
We have no time to mourn. 
Farner Joun. The worse for us! 
He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ’T is an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow ’s held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 
Yet such the barrenness of busy life ! 
From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up, 
To reach the naked’st pinnacle of all ; 
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Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toil, 
Reposes self-included at the base. 
But this thou know’st.” — pp. 40-43. 


When the notion of calling on Artevelde to assume the dictator- 
ship of the city is first started, the sequestered habits of his life, 
and the apparent coldness of his temperament, are objected ; but 
one, who had more narrowly observed him, replies, — 


** There is no game so desperate which wise men 
Will not take freely up for love of power, 
Or love of fame, or merely love of play. 
These men are wise, and then reputed wise, 
And so their great repute of wisdom grows, 
*T ill for great wisdom a great price is bid, 
And then their wisdom they do part withal. 
Such men must still be tempted with high stakes : 
Philip van Artevelde is such a man.”’ — p. 35. 


The youth, with all his philosophy, appears to be considerably 
wrought upon by the suggestion, that, in the place of power, he 
might avenge the slaughter of his father : — 


** Ts it vain glory that thus whispers me, 
That ’t is ignoble to have led my life 
In idle meditations, — that the times 
Demand me, that they call my father’s name ? 
Oh! what a fiery heart was his! such souls 
Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. Oh! my father ! 
Thy life is eloquent, and more persuades 
Unto dominion than tly death deters ; 
For that reminds me of a debt of blood 
Descended with my patrimony to me, 
Whose paying off would clear my soul’s estate.” — p. 52. 
And again he says, — 
‘** Here on the doorstead of my father’s house, 
The blood of his they spilt is seen no more. 
But when I was a child I saw it there; 
For so long as my widow-mother lived, 
Water came never near the sanguine stain. 
She loved to show it me, and then with awe, 
But hoarding still the purpose of revenge, 
I heard the tale, — which, like a daily prayer 
Repeated, to a rooted feeling grew, — 
How long he fought, — how falsely came like friends 
The villains Guisebert Grutt and Simon Bette, — 
All the base murder of the one by many.” — pp. 48, 49. 
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His as yet silent passion for a noble damsel of the same city, 
Adriana van Merestyn, interposes some scruples. ‘This twilight 
soliloquy at the gate of her garden terrace, appears to us masterly. 
It must remind every reader of the “ Wallenstein” ; and yet there 
is no copying : — 


“ To bring a cloud upon the summer day 
Of one so happy and so beautiful, — 
It is a hard condition. For myself 
1 know not that the circumstance of life 
In all its changes, can so far afllict me 
As makes anticipation much worth while. 
But she is younger, — of a sex besides 
Whose spirits are to ours as flames to fire, 
More sudden and more perishable too ; 
So that the gust wherewith the one is kindled 
Extinguishes the other. Oh she is fair! 
As fair as Heaven to look upon! as fai: 
As ever vision of the Virgin blest, 
That weary pilgrim, resting by the fount 
Beneath the palm, and dreaming to th» tune 
Of flowing waters, duped his soul withal. 
It was permitted in my pilgrimage 
To rest beside the fount beneath the :ree, 
Beholding there no vision, but a maic 
Whose form was light and graceful a; the palm, 
Whose heart was pure and jocund asthe fount, 
And spread a freshness and a verdur? round. 
This was permitted in my pilgrimage, 
And loth am I to take my staff agair. 
Say that I fall not in this enterprise,— 
Still must my life be full of hazardous turns, 
And they that house with me must ever live 
In imminent peril of some evil fate. 
— Make fast the doors ; heap wood upon the fire ; 
Draw in your stools, and pass the goblet round, 
And be the prattling voice of child:en heard. 
Now let us make good cheer, — but what is this ? 
Do I not see, or do I dream I see, 
A form that midmost in the circle sits 
Half visible, his face deformed with scars, 
And foul with blood ?— Oh yes, — I know it, — there 
Sits Danger with his feet upon the hearth!” — pp. 59, 60. 


From the exquisite love-scene which follows this, we extract a 
fragment. We hope it will be intelligible : — 


“ ArTEveLDE. If hitherto we have not said we loved, 
Yet hath the heart of each declared its love 
By all the tokens wherein love delights. 
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We heretofore have trusted in each other, 
Too wholly have we trusted to have need 
Of words or vows, pledges or protestations. 
Let not such trust be hastily dissolved. 
Apriana. I trusted not. I hoped that I was loved, 
Hoped and despaired, doubted and hoped again, 
Till this day, when I first breathed freelier, 
Daring to trust, — and now, — Oh God, my heart ! 
It was rot made to bear this agony, — 
Tell me you love me, or you love me not. 
ArRTEVELDE. I love thee, dearest, with as huge a love 
As e’er was compassed in the breast of man. 
Hide then those tears, beloved, where thou wilt, 
And fina a resting-place for that so wild 
And troubled heart of thine ; sustain it here, 
And be is flood of passion wept away. 
Apriana. What was it that you said then? If you love, 
Why have you thus tormented me ? 
ARTEVELDE. Be calm ; 
And let me warn thee, ere thy choice be fixed, 
What fatethou mayst be wedded to with me. 
Thou hast beheld me living heretofore 
As one retired in staid tranquillity. 
The dweller in the mountains, on whose ear 
The accusiomed cataract thunders unobserved ; 
The seamaa, who sleeps sound upon the deck, 
Nor hears the loud lamenting of the blast, 
Nor heeds ihe weltering of the plangent wave ; 
These have not lived more undisturbed than I. 
But build net upon this ; the swollen stream 
May shake the cottage of the mountaineer, 
And drive hm forth ; the seaman, roused at length, 
Leaps from his slumber on the wave-washed deck ; 
And now the'time comes fast, when here in Ghent, 
He who woud live exempt from injuries 
Of armed men, must be himself in arms. 
This time is 1ear for all, — nearer for me. 
I will not wait upon necessity, 
And leave myself no choice of vantage ground, 
But rather meet the times where best I may, 
And mould and fashion them as best I can. 
Reflect then that I soon may be embarked 
In all the hazards of these troublous times, 
And in your own free choice take or resign me. 
Apriana. Oh, Artevelde, my choice is free no more : 
Be mine, all mine, let good or ill betide.” — pp. 65 - 67. 


These passages must have sufliciently illustrated our author’s 
manner. We have not room to follow him through the highly 
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spirited action of his first drama. Adriana is carried off in the 
course of it by a rival lover, a knight of Bruges, faithful to the 
party of the Earl ; and thus is supplied a strong additional motive 
to Artevelde, in the resolution which he at length adopts, of lead- 
ing a chosen band of the men of Ghent from the gates of their 
now straitened and exhausted city, to the sudden assault of the 
Earl’s own capital. The battle, — the seizure of Bruges, — the 
deliverance of Adriana, — and the narrow escape of the Earl of 
Flanders, are powerfully dramatized ; but we are tempted, instead 
of quoting any part of these scenes, to give the authority for their 
most striking incident in the words of Froissart. 


“The Gauntoise pursewed so fiersly their enemyes that they 
entred into the towne with them of Bruges; and as soon as they 
were within the towne, the first thyng they dyd, they went streyght 
to the market-place, and there set themselfe in array. The Erle 
as then had sent a knight of his, called Sir Robert Marescault, to 
the gate, to see what the Gauntoise dyd; and when he came to 
the gate, he founde the gate beaten downe, and the Gauntoise 
maisters thereof: and some of them of Bruges met with hym and 
sayd: ‘Sir Robert, returne and save yourselfe if ye can, for the 
towne is won by them of Gaunt.’ Then the knight returned to 
the Erle as fast as he might, who was comyng out of his lodginge 
a-horsebacke, with a great number of cressettes and lyghtes with 
hym, and was goyng to the market-place ; then the knight shewed 
the Erle all that he knewe; howbeit, the Erle, wyllyng to recover 
the towne, drewe to the market-place ; and as he was entreng, 
such as were before hym, seeing the place all raynged with the 
Gauntoise, sayd to the Erle: ‘Sir, returne agayne; if ye go any 
farther, ye are but dead, or taken with your enemyes, for they are 
raynged on the market-place, and do abyde for you.’ ‘They 
shewed hym truthe. And when the Gauntoise sawe the clearnesse 
of the lyghtes comyng downe the strete, they sayd: ‘ Yonder 
cometh the Erle, he shall come into oure handes.’ And Philyppe 
Dartuell had commaunded, from strete to strete as he wente, that 
if the Erle came amonge theym, no man shulde do hym any bodily 
harme, but take him alyve, and then to have hym to Gaunt, and so 
to make their peace as they lyst. ‘The Erle who trusted to have 
recovered all, came ryght near to the place whereas the Gauntoise 
were. Then dyvers of his men sayd: ‘Sir, go no farther, for the 
Gauntoise are lordes of the market-place and of the towne ; if ye 
entre into the market-place, ye are in danger to be slayne or taken : 
a great number of the Gauntoise are goynge from strete to strete, 
seekinge for their ennemyes: they have certayne of them of the 
towne with them, to bringe them from house to house, whereas 
they wolde be: and, Sir, out at any of the gates ye cannot issue, 
for the Gauntoise are lordes thereof; nor to your owne lodginge 
ye cannot returne, for a great number of the Gauntoise are goyng 
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thither.” — And when the Erle herde those tidynges, which were 
right harde to hym, as it was reason, he was greatly then abasshed, 
and imagined what peryll he was in: then he commanded to put 
out all the lyghtes, and said: ‘I see well there is no recovery ; 
let every man save himselfe as well he may.’ And as he com- 
manded it was done: the lyghtes were quenched and cast into the 
stretes, and so every man departed. The Erle then went into a 
backe lane, and made a varlette of his to unarme him, and dyd 
cast away his armour, and put on an olde cloke of his varlettes, 
and then say to hym, ‘Go thy way from me, and save thyselfe if 
thou canst.’ 

‘‘ The Erle went from strete to strete, and by backe lanes, so 
that at last he was fayne to take a house, or else he had been 
found by them of Gaunt; and so he entred into a poore woman’s 
house, the whiche was not meant for suche a lorde; there was 
neither hall, parlour, nor chamber; it was but a poore smoky 
house ; there was nothyng but a poore hall blacke with smoke, 
and above a small plancher, and a ladder of seven steppes to 
mount upon; and on the plancher there was a poore couche, 
where the poore woman’s chyldren lay. Then the Erle sore 
abasshed and trymblyng at his entreng said : ‘O good woman, save 
me; I am thy lorde the Erle of Flanders; but now I must hyde 
me, for mine enemyes chase me, and if you do me good now, I 
shall rewarde you hereafter therefore.’ The poore woman knewe 
hym well, for she had been oftentymes at his gate to fetche alms, 
and had often seene hym as he went in and out a-sportyng ; and 
so incontynent as hap was she answered; for if she had made any 
delay, he had been taken talkynge with her by the fyre. Then 
she sayd: ‘ Sir, mount up this ladder, and lay yourselfe under the 
bedde that ye fynde thereas my chyldren sleep;’ — and so in the 
mean tyme the woman sat downe by the fyre with another chylde 
that she had in her armes. So the Erle mounted up the plancher 
as well as he myght, and crept in between the couche and the 
strawe, and lay as flatte as he could ; and even therewith some of 
Gaunt entered into the same house, for some of them sayd how 
they had seen a man enter into the house before them; and so 
they found the woman sytting by the fyre with her chylde. Then 
they sayd, ‘Good woman, where is the man that we saw enter 
before us into this house, and dyde shutte the door after hym?’ 
‘ Sirs, (quoth she,) I saw no man enter into this house this nyght; 
I went out right now and cast out a little water, and dyd close my 
doore agayne ; if any were here, I coulde not tell howe to hyde 
hym; ye see all the easement that I have in this house; here ye 
may see my bedde, and above this plancher lyeth my poore chyl- 
dren.’ Then one of them took a candle and mounted up the lad- 
der, and put up his head above the plancher, and saw there none 
other thyng but the poor couche, where her children lay and 
slept ; and so he looked all about, and then sayde to his company : 
—‘Go we hence, we lose the more for the lesse; the poore 
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woman sayth truth : here is no creature but she and her chyldren.’ 
Then they departed out of the house : and after that there was none 
entred to do any hurt. All these wordes the Erle herde right well 
whereas he laye under the poore couche: ye may well imagine 
that he was in great feare of his lyfe: he might well saye, I am as 
nowe one of the poorest princes of the worlde, and that the 
fortunes of the worlde are nothynge stable; yet it was a good 
happe that he scaped with his lyfe; howbeit, this hard and perilous 
adventure myght well be to hym a spectacle all his lyfe after, and 
an ensample to all other.” 


This is a long extract; but we know no passage in which the 
peculiar liveliness and simplicity of Froissart’s narration are more 
delightfully exhibited, — and every justice is done to them by 
good Lord Berners. In the succeeding chapters of the same 
Chronicle our readers will find a description equally clear and in- 
teresting of the success which attended, for several years, the 
progress of D’Artevelde’s arms, — how city after city embraced 
his alliance, or yielded to his force, — how sagaciously and justly 
he ruled, — in what magnificence he lived as ‘“‘ Regent of Flan- 
ders,” and how nearly he missed founding a permanent dynasty 
in what was then the richest of the transalpine states. But that 
the insurrections of Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, &c. were connected 
in the minds of the English king and nobility with the effect of 
this prosperous revolt among the Flemings, and that the appre- 
hension spread throughout this country that all these movements 
were but the first outbreakings of a storm, destined to bury in 
ruins the whole actual system of European society, there can be 
little doubt that an English army would have interfered, to pre- 
vent France from strengthening herself so largely as she did by 
being the sole instrument of crushing Philip van Artevelde, and 
replacing a feudatory of her own crown in the fairest province of 
the Netherlands. 

Our poet represents his hero as at length maddened by these 
circumstances into the full fervor of democratic feeling. ‘The 
Regent exclaims, — 


‘Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 
I wage my war, — no nation for my friend, 
Yet in each nation having hosts of friends! 
The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship, nor aljance. With the poor 
I make my treaty, and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 
And ratifies the compact. Vassals, serfs, 
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Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 
Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’s darkness 
Through years that knew not change of night and day, — 
Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 
Lean beggars with raw backs and rumbling maws, 
Whose poverty was whipped for starving you, — 
I hail you my auxiliars and allies, 
The only potentates whose help I crave! 
Richard of England, thou hast slain Jack Straw; 
But thou hast left unquenched the vital spark 
That set Jack Straw on fire. ‘The spirit lives.’ — 
Vol. 11. pp. 190, 191. 


This speech, however, occurs in the second part of “ Philip 
van Artevelde,” and belongs to the man altered by circumstances. 

In the interval between the first and second parts, Adriana, 
the noble and beloved wife of the Regent, has died ; and he has 
sustained in that bereavement a deeper injury than grief. It has 
powerfully assisted the other great mutations of his lot to unsettle 
the originally pure and beautiful framework of his mind. He has 
come to have a vein of recklessness entwisted in his being; he 
has rebelled against a higher authority than that of his earthly 
sovereign ; and sought relief, from what he dared to consider as 
unjust affliction, in a certain hardly definable, but poetically con- 
ceived mixture, of Cynicism and Epicureanism. With consum- 
mate art, however, the author represents Artevelde as himself 
unconscious how he has been changed. He has brought with 
him into his new position, nay, transferred, as it were, into the 
composition of a new man, the same contemplative mood, and 
calm temperament, that had sat so gracefully on him in his earlier 
phasis. He indulges in that error, so common among public men, 
of weighing private virtue or vice lightly, in comparison with the 
superior importance to mankind of his public transactions; he 
philosophizes away to his conscience the taint that has come 
upon some of the best parts of his original character ; and pleases 
himself with feeling that the strength and generosity of his nature 
have not at all events been impaired. 

We are prepared, in short, to find Adriana van Merestyn re- 
placed in the second part of the romance by a heroine of a far 
different stamp. ‘The following lines come as a sort of envoy to 
the first drama, — 

‘* — Rest thee a space: or if thou lovest to hear 
A soft pulsation in thine easy ear, 
Turn thou the page, and let thy senses drink 
A lay that shall not trouble thee to think. 
Quitting the heroine of the past, thou ‘It see 
In this prefigured her that is to be, 
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And find what life was hers before the date 

That with the Fleming’s fortunes linked her fate. 

This sang she to herself one summer’s eve, 

A recreant from festivities that grieve 

The heart not festive; stealing to her bower, 

With this she whiled away the lonely evening hour.’ — 


Vol. 1. p. 264. 


These beautiful lines introduce a separate lyrical poem, which, 
if the author had written nothing else, would, as it seems to us, 


have been sufficient to fix an elegant reputation. 


We must con- 


tent ourselves with broken fragments from “ the lay of Elena.” 


“ A bark is launched on Como’s lake, 
A maiden sits abaft; 
A little sail is loosed to take 
The night-wind’s breath, and waft 
The maiden and her bark away, 
Across the lake and up the bay. 
And what doth there that lady fair 
Upon the wavelet tossed ? 
Before her shines the evening star, 
Behind her in the woods afar 
The castle lights are lost. 
What doth she there? The evening air 
Lifts her locks, and her neck is bare ; 
And the dews, that now are falling fast, 
May work her harm, or a rougher blast 
May come from yonder cloud ; 
And that her bark might scarce sustain, 
So slightly built ;— then why remain, 
And would she be allowed 
To brave the wind and sit in the dew 
At night on the lake, if her mother 
knew? 


‘“ Her mother sixteen years before 
The burthen of the baby bore : 
And though brought forth in joy, the 
da 
So joyful, she was wont to say, 
In taking count of after years, 
Gave birth to fewer hopes than fears. 
For seldom smiled 
The serious child, 
And as she passed from childhood grew 
More far-between those smiles,and few, 
More sad and wild. 
And though she loved her father well, 
And though she loved her mother 
more, 
Upon her heart a sorrow fell, 
And sapped it to the core. 
And in her father’s castle nought 
She ever found of what she sought, 
And all her pleasure was to roam 
Amongst the mountains far from home, 
And through thick woods, and where- 
soe’er 
She saddest felt, to sojourn there ; 


And oh! she loved to linger afloat 
On the lonely Jake in the little boat ! 


“It was not for the forms, — though 


fair, 

Though grand they were beyond com- 
are, — 
It was net only for the forms 
Of hills in sunshine or in storms, 
Or only unrestrained to look 
On wood and lake, that she forsook 
By day or night 
Her home, and far 
Wandered by light 

Of sun or star. 

It was to feel her fancy free, 
Free in a world without an end, 
With ears to hear, and eyes to see, 
And heart to apprehend. 
It was to leave the earth behind, 
And rove with liberated mind, 
As fancy led, or choice or chance, 
Through wildered regions of romanee, 
* * * * * 


‘ Much dreaming these, yet was she 
much awake 
To portions of things earthly, for the 


sake 
Whereof, as with a charm, away would 
flit 
The phantoms and the fever intermit. 
Whatso’ of earthly things presents a 


ace 

Of outward beauty, or a form of grace, 

Might not escape her, hidden though 
it were 

From courtly cognisance ; ’t was not 
with her 

As with the tribe who see not nature’s 
boons, 

Save by the festal lights of gay saloons ; 

Beauty in plain attire her heart could 


Yea, though in beggary, ’t was beauty 
still. 
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Devoted thus to what was fair to sight, 
She loved too little else, nor this aright, 
And many disappointments could not 


cure 

This born obliquity, or break the lure 

Which this strong passion spread: she 
grew not wise, 

Nor grows: experience with a world 
of sighs 

Purchased, and tears and heart-break 
have been hers, 

And taaght her nothing: where she 
erred she errs. 


* Be it avowed, when all is said, 

She trod the path the many tread. 

She loved too soon in life ; her dawn 

Was bright with sunbeams, whence is 
drawn 

A sure prognostic that the day 

Will not unclouded pass away. 

Too young she loved, and he on whom 

Her first love lighted, in the bloom 

Of boyhood was, and so was graced 

With all that earliest runs to waste. 

Intelligent, loquacious, mild, 

Yet gay and sportive as a child. 

With feelings light and quick, that 
came 

And went like flickerings of flame ; 

A soft demeanor, and a mind 

Bright and abundant in its kind, 

That, playing on the surface, made 

A rapid change of light and shade, 

Or, if a darker hour perforce 

At times o’ertook him in his course, 

Still, sparkling thick like glow-worms, 
showed 

Life was to him a summer’s road : — 

Such was the youth to whom a love 

For grace and beauty far above 

Their due deseris, betray’d a heart 

Which might have else performed a 
prouder part. 


“ First love the world is wont to call 

The passion which was now her all. 

So be it called ; but be it known 

The feeling which possessed her now 

Was novel in degree alone ; 

Love early marked her for his own ; 

Soon as the winds of Heaven had 
blown 

Upon her, had the seed been sown 

In soil which needed not the plough ; 

And passion with her growth had 


grown, 

And strengthened with her strength ; 
and how 

Could love be new, unless in name, 

Degree, and singleness of aim ? 
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A tenderness had filled her mind 

Pervasive, viewless, undefined ; — 

As keeps the subtle fluid oft 

In secret, gathering in the soft 

And sultry air, till felt at length, 

In all its desolating strength, — 

So silent, so devoid of dread, 

Her objectless affections spread ; 

Not wholly unemployed, but squan- 
dered 

At large where’er her fancy wan- 
dered, — 

Till one attraction, one desire 

Concentred all the scattered fire ; 

It broke, it burst, it blazed amain, 

It flashed its light o'er hill and plain, 

O’er Earth below and Heaven above, — 

And then it took the name of love. 


“ How fared that love? the tale so 
old, 

So common, needs it to be told ? 

Bellagio’s woods, ye saw it through 

From first accost to last adieu ; 

Its changes, seasons, you can tell, — 

At least you typify them well. 

First came the genial, hopeful Spring,’ 

With bursting buds and birds that sing, 

And fast though fitful progress made 

To brighter suns and broader shade. 

Those brighter suns, that broader 
shade, 

They came, and richly then array’d 

Was bough and sward, and all below 

Gladdened by Summer’s equal glow. 

What next ? a change is slowly seen, 

And deepeneth day by day, 
The darker, soberer, sadder green 


Prevenient to decay. 
¥ 


* * * * 


“ What followed was not good to do, 
Nor is it good to tell ; 

The anguish of that worst adieu 

Which parts with love and honor too, 
Abides not, — so far well. 

The human heart cannot sustain 

Prolonged, unalterable pain, 

And not till reason cease to reign 

Will nature want some moments brief 

Of other moods to mix with grief: 

Such and so hard to be destroyed 

That vigor which abhors a void ; 

And in the inidst of all distress, 

Such nature’s need for happiness ! 

And when she rallied thus, more high 

Her spirits ran, she knew not why, 

Than was their wont in times than 

these 

Less troubled, with a heart at ease. 

So meet extremes ; so joy’s rebound 

Is highest from the hollowest ground ; 
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So vessels with the storm that strive 
Pitch higher as they deeplier drive. 


« Well had it been if she had curbed 
These transports of a mind disturbed ; 
For grief is then the worst of foes 
When, all intolerant of repose, 
It sends the heart abroad to seek 
From weak recoils exemptions weak ; 
After false gods to go astray, 
Deck altars vile with garlands gay, 
And place a painted form of stone 
On Passion’s abdicated throne. 
* * * * * 

“ On Como’s lake the evening star 

Is trembling as before ; 
An azure flood, a golden bar, 
There as they were before they are, 
But she that loved them, — she is far, 

Far from her native shore. 

* * * ” * 

“ A foreign land is now her choice, 

A foreign sky above her, 
And unfamiliar is each voice 

Of those that say they love her. 
A prince’s palace is her home, 
And marble floor and gilded dome, 
Where festive myriads nightly meet, 
Quick echoes of her steps repeat. 
And she is gay at times, and light 
From her makes many faces bright ; 
And circling flatterers hem her in 
Assiduous each a word to win, 
And smooth as mirrors each the while 
Reflects and multiplies her smile. 
But fitful were those smiles, nor long 
She cast them to that courtly throng ; 
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And should the sound of music fall 
Upon her ear in that high hall, 

The smile was gone, the eye that shone 
So brightly would be dimmed anon, 
And objectless would then appear, 

As stretched to check the starting tear. 
The chords within responsive rung, 
For music spoke her native tongue. 


“ And then the gay and glittering 
crowd 

Is heard not, laugh they e’er so loud ; 

Nor then is seen the simpering row 

Of flatterers, bend they e’er so low; 

For there before her, where she stands, 

The mountains rise, the lake expands ; 

Around the terraced summit twines 

The leafy coronal of vines ; 

Within the watery mirror deep 

Nature’s calm converse lies asleep ; 

Above she sees the sky’s blue glow, 

The forest’s varied green below, 

And far its vaulted vistas through 

A distant grove of darker hue, 

Where mounting high from clumps of 


oak 
Curls lightly up the thin, gray smoke ; 
And o'er the boughs that over-bower 
The crag, a castle's turrets tower, — 
An eastern casement mantled o’er 
With ivy flashes back the gleam 
Of sun-rise, — it was there of yore 
She sat to see that sun-rise pour 
Its splendor round,—she sees no 
more, 
For tears disperse the dream.” 
— Vol. 1. p. 266-286. 


We have, limited by our allotted space, been obliged to omit 


many of the finest stanzas of this lyric. 


It will be more popular, 





we suspect, with the mass of readers, than the noblest pages of 
the two dramas which it links together; yet, if we be not mis- 
taken it is introduced chiefly to show that the author, if he had 
chosen, might have employed, with brilliant success, in these 
dramas, a class of ornaments which he has, on principle, disdained 
to intermingle in their dialogue. His masculine ambition woos 
seriously the severer graces. We have quoted, therefore, from 
“the lay of Elena” thus largely, on purpose to arrest the atten- 
iion of those who have been so long accustomed to admire poetry 
of one particular schooi (in its original masters admirable) as to 
have lost, in some measure, the power of believing that there 
may be poetry equally fervid and powerful, where the execution, 
as well as the sentiment, is more chastened. But to return to 
the story before us. 

This beautiful Italian lady has of late been “domiciled” with 
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the Duke of Bourbon, father-in-law to the exiled Earl of Flan- 
ders, and uncle to the boy King of France. She has fallen into 
the hands of Artevelde, and conceived for him a passion far 
stronger than the reader of her “lay” could have dreamt she 
would still be capable of ; she loves the Regent for himself, ~ and 
he loves her also; but the now hopelessly disturbed temper of his 
mind is with bold and happy art made to break out even at the 
moment when she has first told him her love. 

The lady has accompanied the Regent’s camp to the frontier ; 
his application to the court of England has just been rejected ; 
the Duke of Bourbon has induced his nephew of France to 
muster the strength of his kingdom in the cause of the Earl of 
Flanders : — (the whole portraiture, by the way, of this stripling 
monarch, is worthy of Scott himself, — it has even a Shakspearian 
airiness of touch about it ;) —a French envoy has arrived with a 
secret message from Bourbon, intimating that, if Artevelde will 
restore Elena, he may yet induce the giddy king to suspend his 
march, and acknowledge the Regent as a lawful sovereign. Philip 
has allowed the envoy, Sir Fleureant de Heurlée, freedom to de- 
liver letters to the lady herself, and referred the decision of her 
fate wholly to her own choice. Elena refuses to depart. In 
going the rounds of his camp at midnight, Artevelde perceives 
light in her pavilion, —he enters, and every one foresees the 
issue. This is the close of the dialogue. We need not invite 
special attention to what we quote: here all real lovers of poetry 
will be as one. 


‘“ ArteveLpe. The tomb received her charms 
In their perfection, with no trace of time 
Nor stain of sin upon them ; only death 
Had turned them pale. I would that you had seen her 
Alive or dead. 
ELENA. I wish I had, my lord ; 
I should have loved to look upon her much ; 
For I can gaze on beauty all day long, 
And think the all-day-long is but too short. 
ArTEvVELDE. She was so fair, that, in the angelic choir 
She will not need put on another shape 
Than that she bore on earth. Well, well, — she’s gone, 
And I have tamed my sorrow. Pain and grief 
Are transitory things no less than joy, 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet they do leave us. You behold me here 
A man bereaved, with something of a blight 
Upon the early blossoms of his life 
And its first verdure, having not the less 
A living root, and drawing from the earth 
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Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 
And surely as man’s health and strength are whole 
His appetites regerminate, his heart 
Re-opens, and his objects and desires 
Shoot up renewed. What blank I found before me 
From what is said you partly may surmise; 
How I have hoped to fill it may | tell? 

Exena. I fear, my lord, that cannot be. 

ARTEVELDE. Indeed! 
Then am I doubly hopeless. What is gone, 
Nor plaints, nor prayers, nor yearnings of the soul, 
Nor memory’s tricks, nor fancy’s invocations, — 
Though tears went with them frequent as the rain 
In dusk November, sighs more sadly breathed 
Than winter’s o’er the vegetable dead, — 
Can bring again: and should this living hope, 
That like a violet from the other’s grave 
Grew sweetly, in the tear-besprinkled soil 
Finding moist nourishment, — this seedling sprung 
Where recent grief had like a ploughshare passed 
Through the soft soul, and loosened its affections, — 
Should this new-blossomed hope be coldly nipped, 
Then were I desolate indeed! a man 
Whom heaven would wean from earth, and nothing leaves 
But cares and quarrels, trouble and distraction, 
The heavy burthens and the broils of life. 
Is such my doom? Nay, speak it, if it be. 

Exena. I said I feared another could not fill 
The place of her you lost, being so fair 
And perfect as you give her out. 

ARTEVELDE. °T is true, 
A perfect woman is not as a coin, 
Which being gone, its very duplicate 
Is counted in its place. Yet waste so great 
Might you repair, such wealth you have of charms 
Luxuriant, albeit of what were hers 
Rather the contrast than the counterpart. 
Color, to wit, — complexion ; — hers was light 
And gladdening ; a roseate tincture shone 
Transparent in its place, her skin elsewhere 
White as the foam from which in happy hour 
Sprang the Thalassian Venus: yours is clear 
But bloodless, and though beautiful as night 
In cloudless ether clad, not frank as day : 
Such is the tinct of your diversity ; 
Serenely radiant she, you darkly fair. 

Evena. Dark still has been the color of my fortunes, 
And having not serenity of soul, 
How should I wear the aspect? 

VOL. IV.—NO. II. 26 
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ARTEVELDE. Wear it not: 
Wear only that of love. 
Even. Of love? alas! 
That is its opposite. You counsel me 
To scatter this so melancholy mist 
By calling up the hurricane. Time was 
I had been prone to counsel such as yours ; 
Adventurous I have been, it is true, 
And this foolhardy heart would brave, — nay court, 
In other days, an enterprise of passion ; 
Yea, like a witch, would whistle for a whirlwind. 
But I have been admonished: painful years 
Have tamed and taught me; I have suffered much. 
Kind Heaven but grant tranquillity! I seek 
No further boon. 
ARTEVELDE. And may not love be tranquil ? 
Exena. It may in some; but not as I have known it. 
ArTEVELDE.’ Love, like an insect frequent in the woods, 
Will take the color of the tree it feeds on; 
As saturnine or sanguine is the soul, 
Such is the passion. Brightly upon me, 
Like the red sunset of a stormy day, 
Love breaks anew beneath the gathering clouds 
That roll around me! ‘Tell me, sweet Elena, 
May I not hope, or rather can I hope, 
That for such brief and bounded space of time 
As are my days on earth, you ’Il yield yourself 
To love me living, — and to mourn me dead ? 
Exena. Oh, not, my lord, to mourn you, — why, — oh God! 
Why will you say so? You distress me, — no, — 
You will pursue your triumphs many a year,” 
And victory shall wait upon your steps 
As heretofore, and death be distant far. 
Take back those words ; I cannot bear them; no, 
They hang upon my heart too heavily. 
Tell me you ’re sure to conquer, as you are. 
ARTEVELDE. So, loveliest, let us hope. It may be so. 
I ’|] swear it shall be, so you ’Il swear in turn 
To give me up your heart. 
ELENA. I cannot, — no, — 
I cannot give you what you ’ve had so long ; 
Nor need I tell you what you know so well. 
I must be gone. 
ARTEVELDE. Nay, sweetest, why these tears? 
Exena. No, let me go, —I cannot tell, — no, — no, — 
I want to be alone, —let me retire, — 
Dear Artevelde, for God’s love let me go!” 


Elena retires ; and Artevelde, after a pause, thus soliloquizes : — 
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‘*The night is far advanced upon the morrow, 
And but for that conglomerated mass 
Of cloud with ragged edges, like a mound 
Or black pine-forest on a mountain’s top, 
Wherein the light lies ambushed, dawn were near. — 
Yes, I have wasted half a summer’s night. 
Was it well spent? Successfully it was. 
How little flattering is a woman’s love ! — 
The few hours left are precious, — who is there ? 
Ho! Nieuverkerchen !— when we think upon it, 
How little flattering is a woman’s love ; 
Given commonly to whosoe’er is nearest 
And propped with most advantage ; outward grace 
Nor inward light is needful; day by day, 
Men wanting both are mated with the best 
And loftiest of God’s feminine creation, 
Whose love takes no distinction but of gender, 
And ridicules the very name of choice. 
Ho! Nieuverkerchen ! — what, then, do we sleep ? 
Are none of you awake ? — and as for me, 
The world says Philip is a famous man ; — 
What is there women will not love, so taught ? 
Ho! Ellert! by your leave though, you must wake.” 
— Vol. 11. pp. 100- 106. 

How perfect in its kind is this little snatch of verse which we 
find Elena singing shortly afterwards at the door of the tent of 
Artevelde, — 

** Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife 

To heart of neither wife nor maid, 

Lead we not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the shine and shade? 

Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid, 

Thou wagg’st, but I am worn with strife 
And feel like flowers that fade.” — Vol. 11. p. 177. 

We should be sorry to anticipate too largely the pleasure of 
our reader in following the action of the sequel through the skil- 
fully diversified scenes in which war, treason, and guilty but 
passionate love are made to play their part. We extract, how- 
ever, the Regent’s vision the night before the fatal field of Rose- 
becque ; — 

** ELENA. You are not like yourself. 
What took you from your bed ere break of day? 
Where have you been? I know you’re vexed with something. 
Tell me, now, what has happened. 
ARTEVELDE. Be at rest. 
No accident, save of the world within ; 
Occurrences of thought ; ’t is nothing more. 
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Etena. It is of such that love most needs to know. 
The loud transactions of the outlying world 
Tell to your masculine friends : tell me your thoughts. 
ArTEVELDE. They stumbled in the dusk ’twixt night and day. 
I dreamed distressfully, and waking knew 
How an old sorrow had stolen upon my sleep, 
Molesting midnight and that short repose 
Which industry had earned, so to stir up 
About my heart remembrances of pain 
Least sleeping when I sleep, least sleeping then 
When reason and the voluntary powers 
That turn and govern thought are laid to rest. 
Those powers by this nocturnal inroad wild 
Surprised and broken, vainly I essayed 
To rally and unsubjugate ; the mind 
Took its direction from a driftless dream. 
Then passed I forth. 
ELENA. You stole away so softly 
I knew it not, and wondered when I woke. 
Artevetpe. The gibbous moon was in a wan decline, 
And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 
The cold, uncomfortable daylight dawned ; 
And the white tents, topping a low ground-fog, 
Showed like a fleet becalmed. I wandered far, 
Till reaching to the bridge I sat me down 
Upon the parapet. Much mused I there, 
Revolving many a passage of my life, 
And the strange destiny that lifted me 
To be the leader of a mighty host 
And terrible to kings. What followed then 
I hardly may relate, for you would smile, 
And say I might have dreamed as well a-bed 
As gone abroad to dream. 
ELENA. I shall not smile ; 
And if I did, you would not grudge my lips 
So rare a visitation. But the cause, 
Whate’er it be, that casts a shadow here, (kissing his brow,) 
How should it make me smile? What followed, say, 
After your meditations on the bridge ? 
ArRTEVELDE. I ’|] tell it, but I bid you not believe it ; 
For I am scarce so credulous myself 
As to believe that was which my eyes saw, — 
A visual not an actual existence. 
Evens. What was it like? Wore it a human likeness ? 
ArtTeveELbe. That such existences there are, I know ; 
For, whether by the corporal organ framed, 
Or painted by a brainish fantasy 
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Upon the inner sense, not once nor twice, 

But sundry times, have I beheld such things 

Since my tenth year, and most in this last past. 
Evena. What was it you beheld? 
ARTEVELDE. To-day ? 
ELENA. Last night, — 

This morning, — when you sat upon the bridge. 
ArreveLpe. "T' was a fantastic sight. 
ELENA. What sort of sight ? 

* * * * * 

Artevetpe. Man’s grosser attributes can generate 

What is not nor has ever been at all; 

What should forbid his fancy to restore 

A being passed away? ‘The wonder lies 

In the mind merely of the wondering man. 

Treading the steps of common life with eyes 

Of curious inquisition, some will stare 

At each discovery of nature’s ways, 

As it were new to find that God contrives. 

The contrary were marvellous to me, 

And till I find it I shall marvel not. 

Or all is wonderful, or nothing is. 

As for this creature of my eyes, 
ELENA. What was it? 

The semblance of a human creature? 
ARTEVELDE. Yes. 
Exvena. Like any you had known in life? 
ARTEVELDE. Most like; 

Oh! more than like, it was the very same. 

It was the image of my wife. 





ELENA. Of her! 
The Lady Adriana? 
ARTEVELDE. My dead wife. 
Etena. Oh God! how strange ! 
ARTEVELDE. And wherefore ?— wherefore strange ? 


Why should not fancy summon to its presence 
This shape as soon as any? 

ELENA. Gracious Heaven ! 
And were you not afraid ? 

ARTEVELDE. I felt no fear. 
Dejected I had been before : that sight 
Inspired a deeper sadness, but no fear. 

Nor had it struck that sadness to my soul 
But for the dismal cheer the thing put on, 
And the unsightly points of circumstance 
That sullied its appearance and departure. 

Exena. For how long saw you it ? 

ARTEVELDE. 1 cannot tell : 
I did not mark. 
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EvEna. And what was that appearance 
You say was so unsightly ? 
ARTEVELDE. She appeared 
In white, as when I saw her last, laid out 
After her death; suspended in the air 
She seemed, and o’er her breast her arms were crossed ; 
Her feet were drawn together pointing downwards, 
And rigid was her form and motionless. 
From near her heart, as if the source were there, 
A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 
So she remained inflexible as stone, — 
And I as fixedly regarded her. 
Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 
Thy figure darted past her, whereupon, 
Though rigid still and straight, she downward moved, 
And as she pierced the river with her feet 
Descending steadily, the streak of blood 
Peeled off upon the water, which, as she vanished, 
Appeared all blood, and swelled and weltered sore ; 
And midmost in the eddy and the whirl 
My own face saw I, which was pale and calm 
As death could make it :— then the vision passed, 
And I perceived the river and the bridge, 
The mottled sky and horizontal moon, 
The distant camp, and all things as they were. 
Exena. If you are not afraid to see such things, 
I am to hear them. Go not near that bridge ; — 
You said that something happened there before, — 
Oh, cross it not again, my dearest Philip. 
ArRTEVELDE. The river cannot otherwise be passed.” 
— Vol. 11. p. 228. 


All this is, of course, pure invention ; but the romancer avails 
himself also of Froissart’s picturesque account of certain portents 
that marked, according to the general credence of the time, this 
same eventful night, — the crisis of the fate of Artevelde. 

For these things we have, unfortunately for ourselves, no room ; 
and even of the battle that ensued, as set forth in the romance, 
we must content ourselves with the closing scene. The reader is 
to understand, however, that the Knight of Heurlée, by whose 
hand the Flemish Regent is made to fall, has been a busy charac- 
ter throughout the second part of the romance; that he is a 
traitor double-dyed in infamy,— who had on a former occasion 
broken his parole to D’Artevelde, and been, in consequence, dis- 
graced and dishonored in the then chivalrous court of France. 
Stung with shame and remorse, he deserts from the French camp 
at dawn of day, and offers his services to the man whom he had 
before outraged. Philip receives him with calm contempt, — 
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and, maddened with hopeless contumely, the deserter assassinates 
him in the course of the battle on the fatal bridge of the dream. 
The stage direction now gives, — 


** 4 PART OF THE FIELD ON THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE LIS. 


It is strewn with the dead and wounded, and other wreck of the 
battle. In front is the body of Van Artevetpe. E ena is 
kneeling beside it. Van Ryx and one of Van ARTEVELDE’sS 
Pages are standing near. Trumpets are heard from time to time 
at a distance. 


Van Ryx. Bring her away. Hark! hark! 
Pace. She will not stir. 
Either she does not hear me when I speak, 
Or will not seem to hear. 
Van Ryk. Leave her to me. 
Fly, if thou lovest thy life, and make for Ghent. [Exit Page. 
Madam, arouse yourself; the French come fast : 
Arouse yourself, sweet lady; fly with me! 
I pray you hear: it was his last command 
That I should take you hence to Ghent by Olsen. 
Exena. I cannot go on foot. 
Van Ryxk. No, lady, no, 
You shall not need; horses are close at hand. 
Let me but take you hence. I pray you, come. 
Evens. Take him then too. 
Van Ryx. The enemy is near 
In hot pursuit ; we cannot take the body. 
Evena. The body! Oh! * 
Enter Duke of Burgundy. 
Duke or Bureunpy. What hideous cry was that? 
What are ye? Flemings? Who art thou, old Sir? 
Who she that flung that long, funereal note 
Into the upper sky? Speak. 
Van Ryk. What I am, 
Yourself have spoken. I am, as you said, 
Old and a Fleming. Younger by a day 
I could have wished to die; but what of that? 
For death to be behindhand but a day 
Is but a little grief. 


Duke or Bureunpy. Well said, old man. 
And who is she? 
Van Ryk. Sir, she is not a Fleming. 


Enter the King, the Duke of Bourbon, the Earl of Flanders, Sir 
Fleureant of Heurlée, the Constable, Tristram of Lestovet, the 





* We question if any other poet has ever surpassed this exclamation. 
The speech of Burgundy is not unworthy to follow it. 
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Lord of Coucy, and many other Lords and Knights, with Guards 
and Attendants. 


Kine. What is your parley, uncle ; who are these? 
Duke or Bureunpy. Your majesty shall ask them that yourself; 
I cannot make them tell. 
Kine. Come on! come on! 
We ’ve sent a hundred men to search the field 
For Artevelde’s dead body. 
Sir Fievreanr. Sire, for that 
You shall need seek no farther ; there he lies. 
Kine. What, say youso? What! this Van Artevelde? 
God’s me! how sad a sight! 
Duke or Bureunpy. But are you sure ? 
Lift up his head.: 
Sir Otrver or Cuisson. Sir Fleureant, is it he? 
Sirk Fievreanr. Sirs, this is that habiliment of flesh 
Which clothed the spirit of Van Artevelde 
Some half an hour agone. Between the ribs 
You ‘Il find a wound, whereof so much of this 
(Drawing his dagger.) 
As is imbrued with blood denotes the depth. 
Kine. Oh me! how sad and terrible he looks! 
He hath a princely countenance. Alas! 
I would he might have lived, and taken service 
Upon the better side ! 
Duxe or Bureunpy. And who is she ? 
(Elena raises her head from the body.) 
Dvxe or Bourzon. That J can answer : she’s a traitress vile ! — 
The villain’s paramour. 
Sir FLevreant. Beseech you, Sir, 
Believe it not; she was not what you think. 
She did affect him, but in no such sort 
As you impute, which she can promptly prove.* 
E.Lena (springing upon her feet). ’T is false! thou liest! I was 
his paramour. 
Doxe or Bourzon. Oh, shameless harlot! dost thou boast thy sin? 
Ay, down upon the carrion once again ! 
Ho! guards! dispart her from the rebel’s carcass, 
And hang it on a gibbet. Thus, and thus, 
I spit upon and spurn it. [foul ! 
Exena (snatching Artevelde’s dagger from its sheath). Miscreant 
Black-hearted felon ! 
. (Aims a blow at the Duke of Bourbon, which Sir 
Fleureant intercepts.) 





* The reader recollects that Sir Fleureant had visited the Regent’s 
camp on an earlier occasion, before the close connexion between Philip 
and Elena took place ; hence this speech in which the lost man believes 
himself to be saying the truth. 
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Ay, dost beulk me! there, — 
As good for thee as him! 
(Stabs Sir Fleurcant, who falls dead.) 
Dvxe or Bureunpy. Seize her! secure her! tie her hand and foot ! 
What! routed we a hundred thousand men, 
Here to be slaughtered by a crazy wench ! 


(The guards rush upon Elena; Van Ryk interposes 
for her defence; after some struggle, both are 
struck down and slain.) 

Duxe or Bourson. So! curst untoward vermin! are they dead? 
His very corse breeds maggots of despite ! 
Duxe or Bureunpy. I did not bid them to be killed. 
CapTaIN or THE GuARD. My lord, 
They were so sturdy and so desperate, 
We could not else come near them. 
KING. Uncle, lo! 
The Knight of Heurlée, too, stone dead ! 
SANXERE. 
This is the strangest battle I have known! 
First we ’ve to fight the foe, and then the captives ! 
Duxe or Bourson. Take forth the bodies. For the woman’s corse, 
Let it have Christian burial. As for his, 
The arch-insurgent's, hang it on a tree, 
Where all the host may see it. 
Duke or Bureunpy. Brother, no: 
It were not for our honor, nor the king’s, 
To use it so. Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed: courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire 
That stirred and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 
He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right ; 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 
Wherefore with honor lay him in his grave, 
And thereby shall increase of honor come 
Unto their arms who vanquished one so wise, 
So valiant, so renowned! Sirs, pass we on, 
And let the bodies follow us on biers. 
Wolf of the weald, and yellow-footed kite, 
Enough is spread for you of meaner prey. 
Other interment than your maws afford 
Is due to these. At Courtray we shall sleep, 
And there I ’Il see them buried side by side.” 
— Vol. u. pp. 264 - 272. 
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By Heaven, 
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We have perhaps some reason to apologize for the length of 
these extracts. We can only repeat what we alleged at the out- 
set, — namely, that years and years have passed since it came in 
the way of our office to call attention to the appearance of a new 
English poem at once of such pretensions and such execution. 
If Mr. Taylor should devote himself to dramatic composition with 
a view to the stage, he must learn to brace his dialogue somewhat 
more tightly, and to indulge less in discursive reflection ; but he 
has already done enough to secure himself a place among the real 
artists of his time. 

We have not thought it worth our while to point attention to 
the numberless passages in which Mr. Taylor’s fiction speaks 
home to the feelings and facts of our own day. He is not, we 
can perceive, of our own school as to politics ; indeed, in spite of 
his motto, and, although, by taking Philip van Artevelde, whose 
father had rebelled while he was in infancy, for his hero, he has 
escaped most of the difficulties which would naturally have at- 
tached to the choice of a rebel-hero, he has, we cannot but feel, 
indicated his own sympathy with the movement cause in general. 
But still, being a true poet, and, therefore, a sagacious man, he 
has let fall many things which are by no means likely to gratify 
the powers that be,—or rather, indeed, we ought to say, the 
powers that seem. His account of the ministers of Philip van 
Artevelde, — of the versatile orator De Vauz, in particular, 
(Vol. 11. p. 24,) — appears to us to be little else than a bitter 
contemporary satire. 


The following is a translation of an extract from M. de Lamartine’s unpub- 
lished ** Travels in the East,” which is given in the “ Revue de Paris” for March 
16th. M. de Lamartine appears, as a prose writer, of the school of Chateaubriand, 
resembling him in his picturesque and theatrical style, which presents striking 
images and fanciful speculations; but leaves the reader doubtful how far the 
former are founded on reality, or the latter on conviction. Of this style the 
present extract is certainly a fine specimen; and probably affords a fair means 
of judging of the general character of the “ Travels" of the author. — Evp.] 


Art. IV.— RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EAST. 


One day I fixed my tent in a stony field, where a few knotty 
and stunted olive-trees grew, under the walls of Jerusalem, some 
hundred steps from the tower of David, a little above the foun- 
tain of Siloa, which yet flows over the worn stones of its grotto, 
not far from the tomb of the poet-king who so often sung it. 
The high and black terraces, which in times past supported the 
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temple of Solomon, rose on my left, crowned by three blue 
cupolas and the light and airy columns of the mosque of Omar, 
which now rests upon the ruins of the house of Jehovah ; the city 
of Jerusalem, which was then ravaged by the plague, was all bath- 
ed in the rays of a dazzling sun, reflected from its thousand domes, 
from its white marbles, from its towers of gilded stone, from its 
walls polished by ages, and by the salt winds of the Asphaltic lake ; 
no sound rose from its enclosure, which was silent and mournful 
as the bed of a dying man; its large gates stood open, and from 
time to time might be seen the white turban and the red cloak 
of the Arabian soldier, the useless guard of these deserted gates ; 
nothing came out, nothing went in; the morning wind alone 
raised the floating dust of the roads, and produced for a moment 
the illusion of a caravan; but when the gust of wind had passed, 
when it died away sighing among the battlements of the tower of 
the Pisans or among the three palm trees of the house of Caiphas, 
the dust again fell, the desert reappeared, and no step of a camel 
or a mule resounded on the stones. Only, every quarter of an hour, 
the two iron-clamped folding-doors of each of the gates of Jerusalem 
opened, and we saw the dead whom the plague had just destroyed 
pass out, carried upon a sort of litter by two naked slaves to the 
tombs which were scattered all around us. Sometimes a long 
train of Turks, Arabs, Armenians, or Jews, accompanied the 
dead, and, singing, wound among the trunks of the olive-trees ; 
then with slow and silent steps returned to the city. More 
commonly the dead were left alone; and when the two slaves had 
dug a few feet into the sand, or the earth of the hill, and placed 
the infected corpse in its last bed, they seated themselves on the 
same earth which they had just raised, divided the dress of the 
dead, and, lighting their long pipes, smoked in silence and watched 
the smoke of their chibouks, which rose in a light, blue column, 
and gracefully vanished in the limpid, bright, transparent atmo- 
sphere of those autumnal days. At my feet the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat extended like a vast sepulchre ; the course of the dried up 
Cedron appeared in it like a whitish rent, scattered over with 
large flint-stones ; and the sides of the two hills which bounded 
it were white with tombs, and with sculptured turbans, the com- 
mon monument of the Osmanlis. A little to the right the hill 
of Olives sunk down, opening, between the scattered volcanic 
cones of the naked mountains of Jericho on the one side, and of 
St. Saba on the other, a distant view, extended and prolonged, 
like a luminous avenue between the tops of unequal cypress trees. 
The eye turned towards it involuntarily, attracted by the azure 
and livid brightness of the Dead Sea, which gli.‘ered at the foot of 
those mountains ; while, behind, the blue chain of the mountains 
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of Arabia Petra bounded the horizon ; — but bounded is not the 
word, for those mountains seem as transparent as crystal, and one 
sees, or fancies that he sees, a vague and indefinite horizon still 
beyond, swimming in the floating vapors of an atmosphere tinged 
with purple and ceruse. 

It was the hour of noon, the hour when the muezzin observes 
the sun from the highest gallery of the minaret, and regularly 
announces the hour of prayer ; —a living, animated voice, which 
knows what it says and what it sings, far superior, in my opinion 
to the stupid and unconscious tones of the bells of our cathedrals ! 
My Arabs had given the barley from the goat’s-hair sack to my 
horses, which were fastened round about the tent, their feet 
chained to iron rings. These beautiful and gentle animals were 
motionless ; their heads hung down shaded by their long, scat- 
tered manes, their grey coats glistening and smoking under the 
rays of a meridian sun. ‘The men were collected under the 
shade of one of the largest olive-trees ; they had spread their 
carpet upon the ground, and smoked as they told stories of the 
desert, or sang verses from Antar ;— Antar, that type of the wan- 
dering Arab ;—shepherd, warrior, and poet at once ; who has 
depicted in his national poetry the whole desert ; epic as Homer, 
plaintive as Job, amorous as Theocritus, philosophical as Solo- 
mon.* His verses, which soothe or excite the imagination of the 
Arab as much as the smoke of his hookah, resounded in guttural 
tones from the animated group of my sais ; and when the poet 
touched with peculiar justness or strength the quick feeling of 
these savage but impressible men, a low murmur was heard from 
their lips ; they joined their hands, raised them above their ears, 
and bowing their heads, exclaimed one after another, “ Allah ! 
Allah! Allah!” Some steps from me a young Turkish woman 
was weeping for her husband, over one of those little monuments 
of white stone, that are scattered upon al! the hills which surround 
Jerusalem. She seemed scarcely more than eighteen or twenty ; 
and I never saw so charming a picture of grief. Her profile, which 
her veil thrown back allowed me to see, had the perfect outline of 
the most beautiful heads of the Parthenon ; but, at the same time, 
the softness, the suavity, and the graceful languor of the Asiatic 
women, a beauty much more feminine, much more lovely, much 
more fascinating to the heart, than the severe and masculine 
beauty of the beautiful Greeks. Her hair, of a light bronze and 
golden color, like the copper of the ancient statues, a color very 
much esteemed in this country of the sun, of which it seems like 





[* M. de Lamartine has confounded Antar, the hero of the famous 
Bedouin romance, with Asmaee, its author. — Epp.] 
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a permanent reflection, her hair, unbound, fell around her and 
literally touched the ground. Her bosom was entirely uncovered, 
according to the custom of the women of this part of Arabia; and 
when she bent down to embrace the stone of the turban or to 
place her ear at the tomb, her breast touched the earth and left 
its mould in the dust, like that mould of the beautiful bosom of 
the buried Atala which was formed by the sand of the sepulchre, 
in the admirable epopee of M. de Chateaubriand. She had 
strewn the tomb and the earth around with all sorts of funereal 
flowers ; a beautiful damask carpet was spread where she knelt, 
and on this carpet were some vases of flowers, a basket of figs, 
and some barley cakes ; for this woman was to spend the whole 
day weeping thus. A hole formed in the earth, which was sup- 
posed to correspond to the ear of the dead person, served her as 
an organ of communication with that other world, where he, 
whom she came to visit, slept. She was continually bending 
down towards that narrow opening ; singing into it verses, broken 
by sobs, and then pressing her ear against it as if she heard the 
reply, and then beginning again to sing and to weep. I made 
an effort to understand the words which she thus murmured, and 
which came even to my ear ; but my Arabian dragoman could 
not catch or translate them. How much I regret it! What secrets 
of love and of sorrow, what sighs, animated with the whole life 
of two souls torn from each other, those words might contain, 
confused and drowned in tears as they were! Oh! if any thing 
could ever awaken the dead, it must be such words uttered by 
such lips ! 

A few steps from this woman, under a piece of black linen, sup- 
ported by two reeds fixed in the ground, to serve as a shade from 
the sun, her two little children played with three black Abys- 
sinian slaves, sitting like their mistress upon a carpet spread upon 
the sand. These three women, all young and handsome, with the 
slender form and the aquiline profile of the negroes of Abyssinia, 
were grouped in different attitudes, like three statues made of 
a single block ; one of them had one knee on the ground and 
held upon the other one of the children, who stretched its arms 
toward the place where its mother was weeping ; the other had 
both legs bent under her; and her hands, clasped, rested on her 
apron of blue linen like Canova’s Magdalen ; the third was stand- 
ing, stooping a little over her two companions and balancing her- 
self on her right foot and her left, as she rocked upon her bosom 
the smallest of the children, whom she in vain endeavoured to 
get to sleep. When the sobs of the young widow reached the 
children, they began to cry ; and the three black slaves, after hav- 
ing by another sob replied to that of their mistress, commenced 
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singing again the soothing airs and the infantine words of their 
country to quiet the children. 

It was Sunday ; two hundred paces from me, behind the thick 
and high walls of Jerusalem,.I heard at intervals, from the black 
cupola of the Greek convent, the distant and feeble echoes of the 
evening service ; the hymns and psalms of David ascended, after 
two thousand years, sung by strange voices and in a new lan- 
guage, from those same hills which had inspired them ; and upon 
the terraces of the convent I saw the figures of some old monks 
of the Holy Land coming and going, with their breviaries in their 
hands, uttering those prayers which had already been uttered for 
sO many ages in so many different languages and measures. 

And I too was there to be the poet of all ; to study the ages 
in their cradle ; to trace even to its source the unknown course 
of civilization and religion; to draw inspiration from the spirit of 
the place and from the hidden meaning of the histories and the 
monuments upon those shores, which were the point of departure 
of the modern world ; and to nourish with a more real wisdom, 
and a truer philosophy, the grave and thoughtful poetry of the 
advanced epoch in which we live ! 

This scene, accidentally brought before me, and selected from 
one of the thousand recollections of my travels, presented to my 
mind almost a complete view of the destinies and changes of 
poetry ;—the three black slaves soothing the children with the 
simple, unstudied songs of their country ; the pastoral and almost 
instinctive poetry of the infancy of nations ;— the young Turkish 
widow, weeping for her husband and singing as she breathes her 
sorrows to the dust ; elegiac and passionate poetry, the poetry of 
the heart ; — the soldiers and the Arab mukres, reciting fragments, 
warlike, amorous, and marvellous, from Antar; the epic poetry of 
wandering or warlike nations ;— the Greek monks, singing the 
psalms upon their solitary terraces ; the sacred and lyric poetry 
of the ages of enthusiasm and of religious renovation ;— and I 
meditating under my tent, gathering together historic truths or 
thoughts wandering over the whole world ; the poetry of philoso- 
phy and meditation, the child of an epoch when human nature is 
studied and stamps herself even on the songs with which she 
amuses her leisure. 


This is the whole poetry of the past; but what will it be in 
future ? 

Some months afterwards, in a journey to Libanus, I wound my 
way back from the loftiest summits of these Alps; I was the 
guest of the Scheik of Eden, an Arab Maronite village, sus- 
pended upon the sharpest point of these mountains, at the limit 
of vegetation, and habitable only in summer. ‘That noble and 
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respectable old man had come to seek me, with his sons and some 
of his servants, as far as the environs of Tripoli in Syria; and 
had received me in his castle of Eden with the dignity, the kind- 
ness of heart, and the elegance of manners, which may be imagined 
in one of the old nobles of the court of Louis XIV. Whole 
trees burned on the large hearth, piles of sheep, kids, and stags 
were displayed in the vast halls, and goat-skin bottles of the 
golden wine of Libanus, brought from the cellar by his servants, 
flowed for us and for our escort. After having spent some days in 
studying these beautiful Homeric manners, poetical as the situa- 
tion in which we found them, the Scheik gave me, for an escort, 
his eldest son and a number of Arabian horsemen, to conduct me 
to the cedars of Solomon ; famous trees which yet consecrate the 
highest peak of Libanus, and which have been reserved through 
ages as the last witnesses of the glory of Solomon. I shall not here 
describe them ; but on our return from that day’s journey, memora- 
ble to a traveller, we wandered among the windings of the rocks, 
and in the numerous and high valleys by which this group of the 
Libanus is divided on all sides, and we found ourselves suddenly 
upon the edge of a perpendicular wall of rocks, some thousand 
feet high, which bounds the Valley of the Saints. ‘This wall of 
granite was so nearly perpendicular that even the mountain goats 
could not find a path there ; and our Arabs were obliged to lie 
flat upon the ground and hang over the abyss in order to discover 
the bottom of the valley. The sun was sinking ; we had travelled 
for many hours, and many more would yet be necessary for us to 
find our lost way and regain Eden. We dismounted, and con- 
fiding ourselves to one of our guides, who knew that not far from 
that place there were stairs cut heretofore in the living rock by 
the Maronite monks, inhabitants, from time immemorial, of this 
valley, we followed for some time the edge of the summit, and 
at last descended by those slippery steps upon a platform detach- 
ed from the rock, which commanded the view I shall describe. 
The valley descended at first by broad and gentle declivities 
from the foot of the snow, and from the cedars which formed 
a black spot upon it. Then it spread out, covered with mosses 
of a yellowish, tender green, like that of the high ridges of the 
Jura or of the Alps, and a multitude of streams of foaming water 
came here and there from the foot of the melting snow, furrowing 
these turfed declivities, and joining in one mass of waves and foam 
at the bottom of the first ledge of rocks. There the valley sud- 
denly sunk four or five hundred feet deeper, the torrent precipi- 
tated itself with it, and, extending over a large surface, sometimes 
covered the rock as with a liquid and transparent veil, sometimes 
threw itself forward in projecting arches, and falling at last upon 
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immense craggy blocks of granite, detached from the summit, was 
broken into masses of foam, and resounded like eternal thunder. 
The wind produced by its fall reached even to us, and bringing 
with it, like a slight mist, the vapor of the water tinged with a 
thousand colors, scattered it over all the valley, and hung it like 
dew on the branches of the shrubs and the sharp prominences 
of rock. The valley, as it extended towards the north, became 
deeper and broader ; then, at about two miles from the point 
where we were, two barren mountains covered with clouds and 
shadows approached, bending towards each other, leaving scarcely 
an opening of a few yards between their two extremities, where 
the valley terminated and was lost, with its mosses, its high vines, 
its poplars, its cypresses, and its torrent of foam. Beyond these 
two small mountains, which thus ended it, we perceived some- 
thing like a lake of a deeper blue than the sky. It was part of 
the sea of Syria, forming a fantastic gulf surrounded by other 
mountains of Libanus. ‘This gulf was twenty leagues from us ; 
but the transparency of the air made it seem as if it were at our 
feet, and we even distinguished two vessels under sail, which, sus- 
pended between the blue of the sky and the blue of the sea, and 
diminished by the distance, resembled two swans hovering in our 
horizon. This spectacle struck us so much at first, that we did 
not fix our attention upon the details of the valley ; but when the 
first effect of this dazzling view had passed, and our eye could 
pierce through the floating vapors of the evening and of the 
water, a scene of another character unfolded itself by degrees be- 
fore us. 

At each turn of the torrent, where the foam left a small spot 
of earth, a convent of Maronite monks was seen, built of stones 
of a reddish brown upon the grey rock, and the smoke rose in 
the air among the tops of poplars and cypresses. Around some 
of the convents small fields, gained from the rock or from the 
torrent, appeared to be cultivated like the most carefully tended 
flower-gardens of our country-houses ; and here and there those 
Maronites might be seen, dressed in their black hoods, returning 
from their labor in the fields ; some with spades over their 
shoulders, others directing small troops of Arabian colts, and 
others holding the tail of the plough and urging their cattle among 
the mulberry trees. Many of these dwellings of prayer and of la- 
bor were placed, with their chapels and their hermitages, upon the 
projecting tops of the two immense chains of mountains ; a certain 
number were hollowed, like the caves of deer, in the rock itself. 
Of these we discerned only the door surmounted by a gothic vault 
where the bell hung, and some little terraces hewn under the arch 
of the same rock, where the old or infirm monks came to breathe 
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the air and see a little of the sun. Wherever the foot of man 
could tread, upon the edge of precipices where the eye could 
discern no access, even there appeared a convent, a cross, a place 
of retirement, an oratory, a hermitage, and recluses, wandering 
among the rocks or the shrubs, working, reading, or praying. 
One of these convents was an Arabic printing-house for the in- 
struction of the Maronite people ; and a crowd of monks going 
and returning might be seen upon the terrace, spreading white 
sheets of damp paper upon hurdles or reeds. Nothing but the 
pencil can give an idea of the multitude and the picturesqueness 
of these retreats. Every stone seemed to have produced its cell, 
every grotto its hermit, every spring had its motion and its life, 
every tree its recluse under its shade ; wherever the eye fell, it 
beheld the valley, the mountain, the precipices, becoming ani- 
mated, as it were, under its gaze ; end a scene of life, of prayer, 
and of contemplation springing forth from those eternal masses of 
rock and mingling with and consecrating them. But soon the sun 
descended, the labors of the day ceased, and all the dark figures 
which were spread over the valley reéntered the grottoes or the 
monasteries. ‘The bells on all sides sounded the hour for <:edi- 
tation and for the evening services ; some with the strong and 
reverberating tones of a heavy wind over the sea ; others with the 
light and silvery sounds of birds in fields of grain, and others again 
were plaintive and distant, like sighs by night in the desert. All 
the bells on the two opposite sides of the valley answered each 
other, and the thousand echoes of the caverns and the precipices 
sent back these sounds in confused murmurs, mingled with the 
roaring of the torrent, of the cedars, and of the thousand sonorous 
falls of the springs and the cascades, with which the two sides 
of the mountains are furrowed. ‘Then there was a moment’s 
silence ; and a new sound, sweeter, more melancholy, and more 
grave, filled the valley ; it was the chanting of the Psalms, rising 
at the same time from every monastery, from every church, every 
oratory, every rocky cell, mingling, and uniting as it ascended to 
us like one vast murmur, and seeming a single melodious plaint 
from the whole valley which had just received a soul and a voice. 
Then a cloud of incense rose from every roof, came out from ev- 
ery cell, and perfumed that air which angels might have breathed. 
We remained silent and enchanted, like the celestial spirits, when 
fo: the first time, hovering over the globe which they believed to 
be uninhabited, they heard the first prayer of man rise from these 
same shores ; we understood what was the power of the human 
voice to vivify the most inanimate nature, and what poetry will be 
hereafter, when all the feelings of the human heart, becoming 
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extinguished and absorbed in one, poetry will exist no more but 
as an act of adoration and a hymn. 

But we have not yet reached that period ; the world is young ; 
the mind yet perceives an immeasurable distance between the 
actual state of humanity and that which it may attain. Poetry 
will have henceforth new and high destinies to"fulfill.* 

AupHonsE pe Lamartine, de |’Académie Frangaise. 





Art. V.— MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 


mp Opie has lately published a new volume entitled “ Lays of the Dead,” 
(12mo. pp. 144,) from which we take the following verses.— Epp.] 


A LAMENT. 


THERE was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne’er my numerous failings see ; 

There was an ear that heard untired 
When others spoke in praise of me ; 


There was a heart time only taught 
With warmer love for me to burn, — 

A heart, whene’er from home I roved, 
Which fondly pined for my return ; 


There was a lip which always breathed 

E’en short farewells in tones of sadness ; 
There was a voice whose eager sound 

My welcome spoke with heartfelt gladness ; 


There was a mind whose vigorous power 
On mine its own effulgence threw, 

And called my humble talents forth, 
While thence its dearest joys it drew ; 





* “M,de Lamartine has heen so obliging as to accompany this extract 
from the work which he is preparing upon his travels in the East during 
two years, with a letter so kind and so flattering that we might be accused 
of vanity, should we publish it. We can only thank our first lyric poet for 
his faithful remembrance. 

“The Travels in the East will be in four volumes. This work cannot 
appear until after the session of the Academy; but the author has given 
some extracts from it in the general preface to an edition of his complete 
works, which will be issued from the press of M. Charles Gosselin in the 
early part of April.” — [ole of the “ Revue de Paris.”} 
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There was a love which for my weal 
With anxious fears would overflow; 

Which wept, which prayed for me, and sought 
From future ills to guard, — but now ! — 


That eye is closed, and deaf that ear, 
That lip and voice are mute for ever, 
And cold that heart of anxious love, 
Which death alone from mine could sever ; 


And lost to me that ardent mind, 
Which loved my varied tasks to see ; 
And oh! of all the praise I gained 
His was the dearest far to me! 


Now I, unloved, uncheered, alone 
Life’s dreary wilderness must tread, 

Till He who heals the broken heart 
In mercy bids me join the dead. 


O Thou! who, from thy throne on high, 
Canst heed the mourner’s deep distress ; 

O Thou! who hear’st the widow’s cry, 
Thou! father of the fatherless ! 


Though now I am a faded leaf 
That ’s severed from its parent tree, 
And thrown upon a stormy tide, — 
Life’s awful tide that leads to thee ; 


Still, gracious Lord! the voice of praise 
Shall spring spontaneous from my breast ; 
Since, though I tread a weary way, 
I trust that he I mourn is blest. 





[We quote the following from the notice of a work, entitled, “ Sacred Songs 
by a Layman.” — Epp.] 


TO MY WIFE, 


MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


I Loven thee dearly in thy glow of youth, 

When health, and hope, and smiles were on thy brow ; 
I loved thee dearly then, but better now : 

For Time, that dims thine eye, hath shown thy truth 
More excellently fair. Did ill betide, 
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Care wring my soul, or weakness waste my frame, 

In every change I found thee still the same, — 

A gentle friend, and comforter, and guide. 

And now from home and thee so far apart, 

With not a voice to soothe, —a smile to cheer, 

I feel thy worth in absence doubly dear, 

And press thine image closer to my heart ; 

Asking of Heaven how I shall find amends 

For faith, for love like thine, thou best of wives and friends. 


{A little volume, “Sketches of Natural History, by Mary Howitt,” has just ap- 
peared ; from which we quote two extracts. — Epp.] 


THE MONKEY. 


Monkey, pretty little fellow ! 
Thou art nature’s punchinello ! 
Full of fun as Puck could be; 
Harlequin might learn of thee ! 


Look now at his odd grimaces! 

Saw you e’er such comic faces ? 
Now like learned judge, sedate ! 
Now with nonsense in his pate! 


Nature, in a sunny wood, 

Must have been in merry mood, 
And with laughter fit to burst, 
Monkey, when she made thee first. 


How you leaped and frisked about, 
When your life you first found out ; 
How you threw, in roguish mirth, 
Cocoa-nuts on mcther earth; 


How you sate and made a din 
Louder than had ever been, 

Till the Parrots, all a-riot, 
Chattered too to keep you quiet ; 


Little, merry Monkey, tell, 

Was there kept no chronicle? 
And have you no legends old, 
Wherein this, and more is told ? 


How the world’s first children ran 
Laughing from the monkey-man, 
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Little Abel and his brother, 
Laughing, shouting to their mother ? 


And could you keep down your mirth, 
When the floods were on the earth; 
When from all your drowning kin, 
Good old Noah took you in? 


In the very Ark, no doubt, 
You went frolicking about ; 
Never keeping in your mind 
Drowned monkeys left behind ! 


No, we cannot hear of this ; 
Gone are all the witnesses; 
But I’m very sure that you 
Made both mirth and mischief too! 


Have ye no traditions, — none, 
Of the court of Solomon ? 

No memorial how ye went 

With Prince Hiram’s armament ? 


Were ye given, or were ye sold 
With the peacocks and the gold? 
Is it all forgotten quite, 

Cause ye neither read nor write ? 


Look now at him! Slyly peep, 
He pretends he is asleep ; 

Fast asleep upon his bed, 

With his arm beneath his head. 


Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite, — 
There! that ’s better than before, 
And the knave pretends to snore ! 


Ha! he is not half asleep! 

See, he slyly takes a peep! 

Monkey, though your eyes were shut, 
You could see this little nut. 


You shall have it, pigmy brother ! 
What, another? and another ? 

Nay, your cheeks are like a sack, — 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 


There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as fast he can! 
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Now good bye, you merry fellow, 
Nature’s primest punchinello! 


THE BROOM FLOWER. 


O rue Broom, the yellow Broom, 
The ancient poet sung it, 

And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it. 


I know the realms where people say 
The flowers have not their fellow ; 

I know where they shine out like suns, 
The crimson and the yellow. 


I know where ladies live enchained 
In luxury’s silken fetters, 

And flowers as bright as glittering gems 
Are used for written letters. 


But ne’er was flower so fair as this, 
In modern days or olden ; 

It groweth on its nodding stem 
Like to a garland golden. 


And all about my mother’s door 
Shine out its glittering bushes, 

And down the glen, where clear as light 
The mountain water gushes. 


Take all the rest, — but give me this, 
And the bird that nestles in it ; 

I love it, for it loves the broom, 
The green and yellow linnet. 


Well, call the rose the queen of flowers, 
And boast of that of Sharon, 

Of lilies like to marble cups, 
And the golden rod of Aaron. 


I care not how these flowers may be 
Beloved of man and woman; 

The Broom it is the flower for me 
That groweth on the common. 


Oh the Broom, the yellow Broom, 
The ancient poet sung it, 

And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it ! 
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[From “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” for May, 1834.] 


THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
TO A FAMILY BIBLE. 


Waar household thoughts around thee, as their shrine, 
Cling reverently ! — Of anxious looks beguiled, 
My mother’s eyes upon thy page divine 

Were daily bent; her accents gravely mild, 
Breathed out thy lore ; — whilst I, a dreamy child, 
On breeze-like fancies wandered oft away, 

To some lone tuft of gleaming spring-flowers wild, 
Some fresh-discovered nook for woodland play, 
Some secret nest : — yet would the solemn word, 
At times, with kindlings of young wonder heard, 
Fall on my wakened spirit, there to be 

A seed not lost ; for which, in darker years, 

O Book of Heaven! I pour with grateful tears, 
Heart-blessings on the holy Dead, and Thee. 


ON A REMEMBERED PICTURE OF CHRIST, AN ECCE HOMO BY 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


I met that image on a mirthful day 

Of youth ; and sinking with a stilled surprise 

The pride of life, before those holy eyes, 

In my quick heart died thoughtfully away, 

Abashed to mute confession of a sway 

Awful, though meek : — and now, that from the strings 
Of my soul’s lyre, the Tempest’s mighty wings 

Have struck forth tones which there unwakened lay ; 
Now, that around the deep life of my mind, 

Affections, deathless as itself, have twined, 

Oft doth the pale, bright vision still float by ; 

But more divinely sweet, and speaking now 

Of one whose pity, throned on that sad brow, 

Sounded all depths of Love, Grief, Death, — Humanity ! 


MOUNTAIN SANCTUARIES. 
‘¢ He went up into a mountain apart to pray.” 
A cuiLp ’midst ancient mountains I have stood, 
Where the wild falcons make their lordly nest 
On high : — the spirit of the solitude 
Fell solemnly upon my infant breast, 
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Though then I prayed not; but deep thoughts have pressed 
Into my being since I breathed that air; 

Nor could I now one moment live the guest 

Of such dread scenes without the springs of prayer 
O’erflowing in my soul : — No minsters rise 

Like them in pure communion with the skies, 

Vast, silent, open unto night and day ! 

— So must the o’erburdened Son of Man have felt, 

When, turning where inviolate stillness dwelt, 

He sought high mountains, there apart to pray. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 
*¢ Consider the lilies of the field.” 


Fiowers ! when the Saviour’s calm, benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty ; when from you 

That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 
Eternal, universal, as the sky ; 

Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice He set, as in a temple-shrine, 

That Life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by, 
Unwarned of that-sweet oracle divine. 

And though too oft its low, celestial sound 

By the harsh notes of work-day care is drowned, 
And the loud steps of vain, unlistening haste, 

Yet the great Ocean hath no tone of power 

Mightier to reach the soul, in Thought’s hushed hour, 
Than yours, meek Lilies! chosen thus and graced. 


THE BIRDS OF THE AIR. 
* Behold the birds of the air.” 


YE, too, the glad and fearless Birds of Air, 
Were charged that hour, on missionary wing, 
The same bright lesson o’er the seas to bear, 
Heaven-guided wanderers with the winds of Spring. 
Sing on, before the storm, and after, sing ! 

And call us to your echoing woods away 

From worldly cares ; and bid our spirits bring 
Faith to imbibe deep wisdom from your lay. 

So may those blessed vernal strains renew 
Childhood, a childhood yet more pure and true 
Ev’n than the first, within the awakened mind ; 
While sweetly, joyously they tell of life 

That knows no doubt, no questionings, no strife, 
But hangs upon its God, unconsciously resigned. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


[From “ The Eclectic Review,” for November, 1833.] 


Art. I. A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press; including 
the Lives of the Stephani; Notices of other contemporary Greek 
Printers of Paris; and various Particulars of the Literary 
and Ecclesiastical History of their Times. By the Rev. W. P. 
GreswELL. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 844. Oxford. 1833. 


In our own times, the earliest English printers have had their 
names honored, and their ‘‘ worthy deeds” celebrated, by their 
countrymen, in a manner which has afforded Bibliographers a large 
measure of the pleasure most in accordance with their pursuits 
and wishes. The institution of the Roxburgh Club, the rank and 
character of its members, and their proceedings, are well known 
testimonies to the merits of the distinguished individuals who in- 
troduced the art of printing into England. The value of the 
works, however, which they issued from their presses, is too incon- 
siderable to admit of their taking a place among the most eminent 
typographers to whom the literary part of the world will confess 
their highest obligations. ‘The History of Blanchardyn and the 
Princess Eglantyne,” printed by W. Caxton, sold at the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s sale for £216; —‘‘ The Boke of the Fayt of Armes 
and of Chyvalrie,” by Caxton, which brought at the same sale 
£336 ;—‘‘'The Golden Legend, or the Lives of the Saints,” by 
the same printer ;— ‘“‘ The Boke of Good Manners,’ by Wynken 
de Worde ; — “ A Lytyll Treatise of the Horse, the Sheep, and 
Goos,” by Wynken de Worde ; — are precious gems to the modern 
collector; but, as monuments of the state of learning in Britain, 
at the close of the fifteenth century, they cannot be greatly esti- 
mated. Caxton printed, in 1481, ‘‘ The Boke of Tulle of Olde 
age and Tullius his Book of Friendship, translated by Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester ;” and, at a somewhat later date, Terence, the 
Eclogues of Virgil, and Cicero’s Offices, were printed at the first 
established presses of England. These were the only classical 
books issued by English printers in those times. It was not before 
1543, that a Greek book was printed in this country. In that 
year, Cheke published, with a Latin version, two of Chrysostom’s 
Homilies. 

With the state of printing in England, its progress on the Con- 
tinent, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, forms a remark- 
able contrast. From the date of the Mentz Bible, 1450, to the 
end of the sixteenth century, the number and variety of extensive 
and costly works issued from the presses of Italy, France, and 
Germany, were very great; and the learning and enterprising spirit 
of the printers are not less to be remarked, than are the produc- 
tions by which their names have been transmitted. Among these, the 
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Stephani hold high rank. They contributed most materially, not 
only to the diffusion and increase of literature, but to the advance- 
ment of religion. Connected with the Reformers, they employed 
the art in which they had made distinguished proficiency, to aid 
the cause, the successes of which were working towards the deliy- 
erance of mankind from ignorance and the thraldom of supersti- 
tion; and their services are worthy of our grateful remembrance 
as Protestants, not less than as scholars. Most of the early conti- 
nental printers were scholars of distinguished reputation: the at- 
tainments of some of them were most remarkable, and their indefat- 
igable assiduity and devotedness to the employments in which they 
labored, almost peculiar to themselves. Mr. Greswell’s volumes 
are principally a record of the Stephani; but they comprise ac- 
counts of Colineus, the Wechels, and other early typographers ; 
and the literary and bibliographical details of the work are ac- 
companied with interesting sketches of the rise and progress of 
the Lutheran and Calvinian Reformations. 

The honor of printing the first entirely Greek book is claimed 
for Milan. Specimens of Greek printing are found in some of the 
early Latin books which issued from the press, such as the Lactantius 
of 1465, andthe Aulus Gellius and Apuleius of 1469; but the first 
work in which Greek letters are used throughout, is, “‘ Lascaris 
Grammatica Gr. Mediolani, ex recognitione Demetrii Cretensis, 
per Dionysium Paravisinum.”’ Mr. Greswell has not given the 
date of this rare volume, which is 1476, and of which, we remem- 
ber, a copy was sold some years ago in London for £37. A Greek 
Psalter was issued from the Milan press in 1481. Venice com- 
menced Greek printing in 1486, when a Greek Psalter, and the 
Batrachomyomachia of Homer, were executed ; the former by Alex- 
ander, the latter by Leonicus, both Cretans. Milan and Venice 
had thus taken the lead in this new department of typography. But 
in the year 1488, their productions were far surpassed by the publica- 
tion of the works of Homer at Florence, in two volumes, folio. 
This splendid book, Homeri Opera omnia, Grece, on which bibli- 
ographers have lavished so many expressions of warm admiration, 
was conducted through the press by Demetrius Chalcondyles, at 
the expense of two Florentine citizens, and is described as “ an 
instance of art, starting as it were from its first rudiments into sud- 
den and absolute perfection.” A copy of the second volume of 
this magnificent edition, on vellum, was purchased at the sale of 
Mr. Dent’s library, in 1827, by Payne and Foss, for £142 16s. 
An edition of Isocrates, Grace, very beautifully executed, and 
exhibiting a text reputed to be remarkably pure and correct, was, 
under the care of Demetrius Chalcondyles, issued from the Milan 
press in 1493; and six years afterwards, the same city was distin- 
guished for the earliest edition of Suidas, the price of which, as 
we learn from an amusing Greek dialogue between a bookseller 
and a student, prefixed to the work, and written by Stephanus 
Niger, a native of Cremona, and disciple of Demetrius Chalcondy- 
les, was three crowns. 
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“In 1496, Florence produced the celebrated editio primaria of the works 
of Lucian, Luciani Opera, Grece ; of which the printer’s name is not spe- 
cified. But amongst the most interesting typographical curiosities of these 
times, are certain antecedent impressions of Florence, anni 1494, which, 
under the direction of Joannes Lascaris, were executed litteris capitalibus. 
These were Anthologia Graca ; Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica, Gr. ; Euri- 
pidis Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, et Andromacha, Gr.; Callimachi Hymni, 
Gr.; Gnome Monostichoi ex diversis poetis, et poematium Musai, Gr. ; 
six distinct impressions: the printer, Laurentius Francisci de Alopa, a Ve- 
netian: all bearing date in the same year, 1494.” — Vol. 1. pp. 6, 7. 


Whether these impressions were antecedent to the Editio prima- 
ria of Lucian, is at least questionable : that they all bear date in 
the same year, 1494, is certainly said in error. The Gnome is 
without date and note of place or printer’s name. So are the Cal- 
limachus and the four tragedies of Euripides. The Apollonius 
Rhodius is dated at the end, Florence, 1496. These are all in 
capital letters, and, from the resemblance which they have in com- 
mon, bibliographers assign them to the press of Alopa and the 
superintendence of Lascaris; but the manner in which they are 
described in the preceding paragraph, would convey incorrect in- 
formation, and requires to be noticed as we have done. We may 
add, that the impressions enumerated amount to but five; the Mu- 
seus is annexed to the Gnome Monosticha, on the reverse of the 
last leaf of which his poem commences. In 1830, Evans sold a 
copy of the Callimachus for £85; and, at the same sale, the Euri- 
pides brought £36 15s. 


“To Joannes Lascaris the verification and introduction into use of 
GREEK CAPITALS are attributed: and it appears from these specimens, he 
thought it expedient that the whole text of each Greek poet, the pars libri 
nobilior, as Maittaire expresses it, should be printed litteris majusculis, 
and the scholia or notes only in the smaller character. The fine capitals 
of Lascaris were, as we know, admitted into use by subsequent printers 
only so far as to distinguish proper names, and the commencement of 
poetic lines or verses; and, in some early editions of the Greek scholiasts 
upon Homer and Sophocles, to distinguish the whole words or passages of 
the poet commented on from those of the annotator.” — Vol. 1. p. 7. 


Aldus Manutius was not the first, but he was one of the most 
zealous and enterprising of the early printers of Greek books. 
His edition of Aristotle, 1495— 1498, on account of its skilful 
execution, the learning which it displays, and the beauty of the 
volumes, has secured to his name a distinguished celebrity as an 
editor and printer. The Muszus quarto, sine anno, is believed to 
have been the first printed of the Aldine editions of the Greek clas- 
sics; which are generally without accompanying Latin versions, 
though, in the case of the Museus, the translation of Marcus 
Musurus is inserted. Some of his works are so disposed as to al- 
low the Latin to be entirely separated from the Greek text, or to be 
incorporated in the same volume with it; a mode of printing which 
was adopted by the Foulis family at Glasgow. 
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In 1507, the first Greek book was printed at Paris. This was a 
small elementary work containing a Greek alphabet, rules of pro- 
nunciation, and various sententi@ et opuscula. It was edited by 
Francis Tissard, a native of Amboise, who had received instruc- 
tion in Greek from Demetrius Spartiata, and who, on his return to 
Paris from Italy, where he had cultivated classical literature, 
warmly exerted himself to promote the study of the Greek language. 
The printer was Aigidius or Giles Gourmont, who assumed the 
title of ‘‘ Primus Grecarum litterarum Parisiis Impressor.” Gour- 
mont’s press was afterwards superintended by Aleander, the well 
known adversary of the Lutheran Reformation. Iodocus Badius 
Ascensius, who commenced his typographical career at Lyons, re- 
moved to Paris, and began to print there in 1498. The issues from 
his press were very numerous, including almost every important 
Latin classic. He was employed by the celebrated Gulielmus Bu- 
deus to execute the editiones primaria of his learned works; of 
which the Commentarii Lingue Grace, fol. 1528, is distinguished 
for its accuracy and beauty. Badius’s impressions of Greek books 
were but few. One of his daughters became the wife of Robert 
Stephens. 

Gulielmus Budzus, who is probably the most distinguished of all 
self-educated scholars, and whose acquirements placed him so high 
amongst the most learned as to leave but few names in possession 
of so much celebrity, is very properly noticed by Mr. Greswell, in 
his aceount of the productions of Badius’s press. He was a 
native of Paris, and was born in 1467, of an ancient and honor- 
able family. A very superficial initiation in the Latin language, 
was all the advantage that he acquired from the schools of Paris; 
and his subsequent study of the civil law at Orleans was but to 
little purpose. On his return home, he was for a time entirely neg- 
ligent of literary improvement, but afterwards devoted himself to 
study with such excessive ardor and application as induced not 
only a disinclination to all pleasurable enjoyment, but a total disre- 
gard of health and natural rest. Without the direction of precep- 
tors competent to guide him in the choice of authors and to re- 
gulate his studies, he read without discrimination, and with but 
little success. He found his error, and corrected it by studying 
only the most approved writers, particularly Cicero without note 
or comment; and by frequent retrospection and the comparing of 
passages, he made the authors, whose works he perused, their own 
expositors. ‘‘ By this method in a few years, in private and with- 
out the aid of instructors, he acquired an extraordinary familiarity 
with the Latin classics, orators, poets, and historians.” Intent on 
the acquisition of Greek literature, he procured at great expense 
the assistance of Georgius Hermonymus, who taught Greek at Pa- 
ris about 1491, ‘‘ sed talis, ut neque potuisset docere, si voluisset ; 
neque voluisset, si potuisset,” To this Professor, he owed but little 
obligation. He was more fortunate in obtaining the notice of a 
noble Greek of high character and attainments, Janus Lascaris, 
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who rendered him the most essential services, and allowed him the 
use of his choicest books and manuscripts. Budeus was wholly 
absorbed in study, never suffering himself to be diverted from his 
learned pursuits by considerations of health, personal indulgence, 
domestic business, or any other care. ‘‘ Whatever book he had 
taken up for perusal, no obscurity deterred him; no variety in- 
duced him to lay it aside, till he had arrived at the end of it.” 
That such application must be at the cost, not only of many com- 
forts, but of sacrifices the most valuable, we learn from such de- 
tails as the following: 


“Such were his powers of memory, that what he had once learned or 
known, he never forgot: and he was sometimes observed to repeat long 
passages, which he had not read for many years, not only agreeably to the 
sense, but in the very words of their authors. By persevering in the syste- 
matic application before described, he is said to have perused all the writers 
of Greek and Roman antiquity ; and to have acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of all the sciences then held in estimation. But, far from bein 
ostentatious of his learning, he seemed rather studious to conceal it; pn | 
seldom opened the stores of his knowledge, unless when consulted, and 
at the request of his friends. 

“As Budeus thus appeared unremittingly devoted to study to the ex- 
treme hazard of his personal health, his father and his friends were fre- 
quent and urgent in their remonstrances, which however were unavailing. 
At length, therefore, the apprehended effects of excessive thought and 
application began to show themselves. He lost his former spirits and 
cheerfulness, and became dejected and unsociable. His hair fell off, his 
countenance was pale, and his body emaciated: and a settled malady, of a 
species then novel and surprising to his physicians, but which was probably 
a hypochondria of the most distressing kind, tormented him at frequently 
recurring periods for the space of twenty years. Alarming affections of 
the head, and a frequent sense of stupor and drowsiness, increased the 
catalogue of his infirmities, and proved the bitterest annoyance of his stu- 
dious hours: to relieve which, his medical advisers vainly had recourse to 
severe measures, and even to cauterizing the integuments of the cranium 
with a hot iron. Yet, what is most surprising, we are assured that, in the 
midst of all these bodily sufferings, Budeus commenced, finished, and pub- 
lished his most elaborate works.” — Vol. 1. pp. 48, 49. 


Budeus lived in times of the greatest excitement (from 1467 to 
1540), but took no public part in the great events and questions 
which so deeply interested and engaged most of his literary con- 
temporaries. Superior erudition, especially Greek learning, was 
considered as an indication of heresy, and the spring of the dan- 
gers by which the Church was threatened ; but the character of 
Budeus was never brought into suspicion, nor is there any reason 
for supposing that the religious innovations of his own age were at 
all pleasing to him. The Reformation owes much to Erasmus, but 
to Budeus it owes nothing. 


“His Commentarit Lingue Grece has been generally acknowledged as 
a production of immense erudition ; and continues to possess the suffrages 
of the learned of our own fastidious times. Composed on a plan entirely 
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novel and extraordinary, it diffusely exhibits the richness of the Greek 
tongue, and its affinity with the Latin; but is more especially adapted for 
the illustration of the Greek orators and forensic proceedings, and, in con- 
junction with them, of the Latin also.” — Vol. 1. p. 50. 


The Commentarii Lingue Grece were highly appreciated by 
Professor Porson, who, we believe, entertained the design of pre- 
paring an abridgment of this work: a reduced arrangement of its 
contents would be a useful manual. 

Of Henry Stephens, or Estienne, the founder of the illustrious 
family of printers commemorated in the volumes before us, the 
personal memorials are very scanty and uncertain. At what pre- 
cise time he commenced his employment as a typographer, would 
seem to be a point which bibliographers have not been able to 
determine. He appears as one of the printers of the University of 
Paris in 1496. An impression of the Ethica, and some other 
treatises of Aristotle, in Latin, dated 1504, is subscribed, per Hen- 
ricum Stephanum in vico clausi Brunelli e regione schole decreto- 
rum; and shows that he was then a separate printer. The pro- 
ductions of his press are not in general remarkably superior, in 
point of professional execution, to those of his contemporaries. 
He died in 1520. 

Robert Stephens, the son of Henry, was born in the year 1503. 
He seems to have been indebted, for his early opportunities of in- 
struction in classical learning, to the place which he held in his 
father’s establishment. In 1522, he became the assistant of Simon 
de Colines, or Colineus, who had married the widow of Henry, 
and had the direction of his father-in-law’s press. 


“Tn this character, he superintended an impression of the Novum Testa- 
mentum, Latine, in 16mo.; which was executed with great elegance and 
accuracy after the Vulgate translation, but with the addition of certain cor- 
rections by the juvenile editor. After the account given in our last section 
of the temper of these times, it will not appear surprising that this publi- 
cation should have excited the jealousy of the Sorbonne divines, who were 
dissatisfied both with such an attempt to disseminate the Sacred Scriptures, 
and with the freedom of Robert’s corrections: and thus, even at this early 
age, he found himself involved in the suspicion of heresy. We have his 
own testimony to show that the hostility of these divines, which pursued 
him through life, had its origin with this commencement of Robert's 
professional career. No sooner had the beforementioned impression ap- 
peared, than they began to exclaim against him as a corrupter of the 
sacred text; declaring that those who presumed to print and vend such im- 
pressions of the Holy Scriptures were deserving of capital punishment. 
Robert informs us that he endeavoured, but in vain, to justify his corrections 
by critical reasons and theological arguments. This was indeed only to 
aggravate the offence. They were not sparing of their invectives against 
his temerity, from the chair and the pulpit; but studiously avoided all per- 
sonal discussions with him of a literary or controversial nature: and this 
cautious procedure Robert imputed to a consciousness of their own inca- 
pacity and gross ignorance.” — Vol. 1. pp. 190, 191. 
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These Sorbonne divines were most admirably qualified to be 
the guardians of the Church in the darkest ages. ‘They con- 
demned the proposition of Erasmus and Luther, that to burn her- 
etics was contrary to the spirit of the Gospel; and one of them 
is said to have declared, in a tone of self-gratulation, that, during 
a period of fifty years, he had not known what the term New 
Testament meant. Jacques le Fevre, the learned editor of the 
Quincuplex Psalterium, and one of the professors in the University 
of Paris, who had Calvin and Farrel among his scholars, published 
a tract De tribus Magdalenis et de unica Magdalena, in which he 
maintains that Mary, the sister of Martha and of Lazarus, Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom Jesus cast seven demons, and the “ wo- 
man that was a sinner,” were all distinct persons. This was no 
novel opinion, the Greek Fathers having given the same interpreta- 
tion to the passages in which they are mentioned. But the Latin 
Fathers will have them to be the same ; and the Sorbonne doctors, 
adopting their sentiments, denounced the other opinion as a her- 
esy, and would have burned Le Fevre for asserting it, if he had 
not been protected by Francis I., who held his learning and his 
merits in high estimation. It is not easy to imagine the vexatious 
annoyance which the interference of a body so remarkable for 
their stupidity and bigotry must have occasioned to an enlightened 
and liberal printer like Robert Stephens, who was furnishing the 
means of knowledge, and stimulating the inquiries of his contem- 
poraries by the numerous issues of the Sacred Scriptures which 
proceeded from his press. 

In 1525, Robert Stephens commenced his impressions with an 
edition of Apuleii liber de deo Socratis, 8vo. ; and in the following 
year, he printed Ciceronis Epistole ad familiares,8vo. From that 
period till his retirement from Paris in 1552, “‘ the productions of 
his press were multiplied with increasing enterprise, activity, and 
perfection.” Among these were, the Latine Lingue Thesaurus, 
the Biblia Sacra, Ciceronis Opera, and numerous other works, of 
which a description will be found in these volumes. Some of these 
provoked anew the hostility of the Sorbonne divines, who con- 
tinued their implacable persecution against him. In 1540, he 
was honored with the title of Typocrarnus Reeius 1n Gracis; 
and, by his exertions, Greek printing was advanced to a superior- 
ity of technical beauty and excellence, which all historians of the 
press have united in celebrating. His Greek impressions were of 
great variety and extent, among which the magnificent Novum 
TestamMentum, Grece, 1550, folio, is particularly distinguished. 
The figure which this splendid volume makes in the criticism of 
the Greek Testament, on account of its relation to the Textus Re- 
ceptus, and the marginal references to MSS. which it exhibits 
respecting the reading of 1 John v. 7., is well known. Mr. Gres- 
weli devotes some pages to the vindication of Stephens from the 
charges directed against him by Porson, and refers to accident or 
the learned printer’s error, the misplacing of the semicircle, which, 
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in its present position, has been the occasion of so much discus- 
sion. This impression of the Greek New Testament was very 
offensive to the Sorbonne divines, whose virulent opposition in- 
volved Stephens in very vexatious troubles, from which he sought 
and found refuge by removing to Geneva, where he carried on his 
typographical employments till the period of his death in 1559. 

Thuanus has bestowed the highest praises on this most eminent 
printer, and asserts, that more real lustre and glory were reflected 
upon the reign of Francis I. by the genius and exertions of this 
single individual, than by all that monarch’s achievements, whether 
in peace or in war. Robert Stephens well merits a place among 
those distinguished men who contributed to the establishment of 
Protestant principles, by exciting attention to the genuine Scrip- 
tures, and enlarging the circulation of them. His numerous edi- 
tions of the Bible and of the New Testament, at a time, when the 
fiercest opposition was directed against those who disseminated 
them, rendered him a most efficient coadjutor of the Reformers, 
It is to these men that we should be found rendering honor. The 
achievements of the sword have recollections attending them, 
which we may well exchange for those which are awakened by the 
pen and the press; and we may cherish the hope, that the opinions 
and proceedings of a civilized people will, in future, be more in 
consonance with the dictates of wisdom, and with the justice due 
to the memories of the best benefactors of mankind, than they are 
at present. 

Henry Stephens, son of the first Robert Stephens, was born at 
Paris, in the year 1528. From a very early period of life, he was 
passionately devoted to the study of the Greek language, which, 
contrary to the prevailing practice, he learned previously tothe La- 
tin. His education was conducted with all the advantages which 
could be derived from the erudition and vigilance of his celebrated 
parent. He became a pupil of the Greek professor, Petrus Dane- 
sius, and, at the age of seventeen, attended the public lectures of 
Jacobus Tusanus, and subsequently those of Adrianus Turnebus. 
He attained great excellence in calligraphy, and was distinguished 
for the beauty of his Greek characters. In the year 1546, accord- 
ing to Maittaire, Henry was associated with his father in his typo- 
graphical labors, for whose impressions of Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis, andthe “‘ O mirificam’”’ New Testament, he collated the 
MSS. of the royal library. The death of Francis I. was an inaus- 
picious event to the family of Stephens; and, in 1547, Henry set 
out on his travels, to explore the literary treasures of other coun- 
tries. He spent three years anda half in visiting the different 
cities of Italy, and was particularly interested in the employments 
which he found at Rome, Florence, and Naples. At Padua, he 
enjoyed a literary intercourse with Jean Belliévre, ambassador of 
the French king to the Swiss cantons, and formed an acquaintance 
with Robortellus and Dionysius Lambinus. At Venice, he became 
acquainted with Muretus, and, after visiting Genoa, returned home 
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in 1549. In the following year he was in England, which he left 
in 1551, with an intention of returning through Flanders and Bra- 
bant; and in the close of the year he again reached Paris. The 
Protestantism of Henry Stephens is not questioned. Whether he 
accompanied his father to Geneva, is uncertain. In commencing 
his printing establishment at Paris, he does not appear to have been 
annoyed by any vexatious opposition, either from the Sorbonne, or 
any of the other enemies of his father. 

In the twenty-sixth year of his age, 1554, Henry Stephens pub- 
lished the Editio Princeps of Anacreon, Gr. et Lat. 4to.; ‘one 
of the most finished and beautiful of all his impressions.’’ In the 
close of the same year, he revisited Italy, and examined the libraries 
of Venice; and soon after his return to Paris in 1556, he re- 
sumed his typographical operations, which he continued with un- 
abated ardor through along succession of years. For an account 
of these, we must refer to the volumes before us. His residence 
was divided between Paris and Geneva; the most important of his 
impressions relating to classical and general literature being exe- 
cuted in the French metropolis, and those of a theological kind in 
the latter city. 


“Few ever experienced more vicissitudes in the literary walks of life, 
ormore discouraging reverses of fortune. Perhaps no individual scholar 
ever rendered greater services to literature; yet none ever found his own 
erudition turn to less account. Henry Estienne might justly be numbered 
‘inter litteratorum infelicissimos. He moved occasionally in the train 
and splendors of courts: he lived in intimacy with the rich and the great: 
yet poverty was his prevailing lot. ‘ Aliis recludit thesauros ; sibi ipsi, pro 
thesauro carbones reperit. When we consider the interruptions, difficul- 
ties, and discouragements, with which he was almost constantly compelled 
to struggle, our admiration of his patience and perseverance, and our 
astonishment at the number and magnitude of his literary achievements, 
must be proportionably increased.” — Vol. 11. pp. 368, 369., 


It is melancholy to relate, that this enterprising and erudite 
printer, atthe age of seventy years, and suffering at once under an 
entire decay both of external fortunes and of mental powers, 
finished his mortal career at Lyons, in an hospital of that city, 
in the year 1598. 

There are some literary works which will ever be regarded with 
astonishment at the indomitable courage and perseverance of 
their authors, and with admiration at the immensity of the 
learning which they display. Of this description is the “ The- 
saurus Grece Lingue ab Henrico Stephano constructus,” pub- 
lished in 1572. Only the most enthusiastic zeal for the 
advancement of Greek literature could have induced Henry 
Stephens to project and execute a work of such magnitude, 
in the completion of which so many difficulties were to be over- 
come. It was suggested to him by the ‘‘ Thesaurus Latine Lin- 
gue” of his father. In its preparation and printing, he labored 
with invincible patience, almost exhausting, as he informs us, the 
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whole of his slender means, before the work was brought to its 
conclusion. Not long after it was issued from the press, its sale 
was materially obstructed by the publication of Scapula’s ‘‘ Lezicon 
Graeco-Latinum;”’ and Henry Stephens was thus defrauded and 
mortified by the appearance of a work which was essentially an 
abridgment of his own invaluable volume. Of Scapula himself 
scarcely any thing is known. In his epistle to the Senators of 
Berne, perfixed to his Lexicon, he mentions that he had received 
his earliest education at Lausanne, and, at the time of his contem- 
plating the publication of his work, was discharging some public 
literary function there under the patronage of the senate. From 
these circumstances the Author of the volumes before us concludes, 
that he belonged to the Reformed persuasion. The Epistle con- 
tains some passages which appear to us decisive on this point: 
—‘‘ Vos Deus opt. maz. ex densa errorum ct superstitionum caligine 
ad apertam verbi sui lucem evocare dignatus est.”-— Such language 
as this could have proceeded only from one of the Reformed. 


“Uniform tradition asserts, that he had been for some time employed in 
the printing-office of H. Stephanus; not perhaps in the mere mechanical 
department, but probably as a corrector; and that as the sheets of the 
Thesaurus Grecus were printed off, he surreptitiously compiled his own 
abridgment, extracting more particularly such parts as were most upon 
a level with the capacities of young students. Thus Scapula is said to 
have formed his well-known ‘ Lexicon Greco-Latinum’; which, according 
to the general opinion of the learned, first appeared anno 1579. The 
date indeed annexed to the Dedicatory Epistle of that Lexicon in its first 
impression, is said to be 1570; which would imply that it was anterior to 
the Thesaurus itself: but as no reason can be assigned for deliberate 
falsification in this particular, it must be considered as an error of the press, 
1570, for 1579. The most modern editions of Scapula omit the epistle 
or address, ‘ Senatoribus inclyle Bernatum reipubl.;’ but in an impres- 
sion, Aurelie Allobr. 1609, the time and place of its composition are thus 
remarkably specified: Basilee, octavo Kalend. Decemb. m. D. LXXxtx. quo 
anno Bernensi Schole coronide imposita, Lausannensis Gymnasii funda- 
menta jacta sunt, &c.” — Vol. 11. pp. 282, 283. 


The Lexicon of Scapula was first published in 1580. A copy 
of the original edition is now before us; Basilee Ex Officina 
Hervagiana per Eusebium Scopium. Anno Salutis mpxxc. To 
this, the Epistle is prefixed, addressed to the Senators of Berne, 
concluding with the date and note of time as quoted in the pre- 
ceding extract from the impression of 1609. In the address 
which follows, “‘ Lectoribus Grece Lingue Studiosis,” Scapula 
claims the merit of originality for his work, and describes the plan 
of it as being the result of his own reflection and judgment. To 
this preface Mr. Greswell refers, in some strictures on Scapula’s 
injurious treatment of H. Stephens, in audaciously disputing with 
him the glory “of the invention,” by which, in the Thesaurus, 
the celebrated printer had arranged the words of the Greek lan- 
guage after a new method. On the reverse of the title-page of 
the first edition of Scapula’s Lexicon, there are some curious 
verses, in which the claim of novelty is very boldly urged. 
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Dr. Busby, it is said, from a strong feeling of indignation 
against the literary dishonesty of Scapula, actually forbade his 
scholars the use of his Lexicon. His plagiarism may be con- 
demned by us without our proscribing the use of a work which 
has obtained the approbation of so many of the learned, and com- 
pared with the cost of which, the purchase of the Thesaurus is 
prohibitory of its acquisition to many, who may derive from the 
former the most substantial advantages. It should not be for- 
gotten that Scapula’s work was not sent into the markets of 
literature immediately on the publication of Stephens’s, as a rival 
to it: eight years intervened between the two publications, and 
this was a considerable interval, during the whole of which the 
value of the Thesaurus was not depreciated by any condensation 
of its contents. We may take the present occasion to notice the 
beautiful and excelleat edition of Scapula, printed at the Claren- 
don press, and which, like so many of the works issued from it, 
is most creditable to the parties who directed and superintended 
its publication. 

It has been much questioned, whether the copies of Stephens’s 
Greek Thesaurus are all of one edition; and many have been of 
opinion, that what was ostensibly a second edition, was in reality 
nothing more than a renewed issue of the original work, with 
some changes in the title and preface. Krohn, however, appears 
to have set this question at rest, and to have proved that the 
work was actually reprinted, in the second instance without a 
date, though, as he determines, previously fo the year 1591. 

It is well known that an edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus 
Grece Lingue was lately published in this country from the 
press of Mr. Valpy. From the first announcement of the in- 
tention of the projectors of this new impression, to reprint the 
work in a form and with improvements suitable to the era of its 
modern publication, they received every encouragement from the 
cultivators of Greek learning; and the ample patronage which 
was extended to the undertaking, showed that the proposal of 
those who had taken it into their hands was well timed. The 
subscription was altogether unprecedented. For a work of such 
magnitude and of such a description, no fewer than one thousand 
and eighty-six names were obtained, and about one hundred of 
these were those of subscribers for large-paper copies. The small- 
paper subscription was one guinea for each part, and for the large 
paper copies, two guineas. The original proposals announced that 
the work would be completed in twenty-four or twenty-five parts, 
and in the course of four or five years. The prospectus, we be- 
lieve, was issued in 1809 or 1810. The first part of the work 
was not published till March, 1816, and the last part was issued 
in December, 1828. But instead of twenty-four or twenty-five 
parts, it was extended to thirty-nine. About twenty years were 
in this manner occupied in the preparation and in the printing of 
the new edition of the Thesaurus ;—an ample space, we should 
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suppose, for even such a republication as the one in question, 
with all the additions and improvements intended to be introduced 
into the work. A fair occasion was furnished to the Editors, by 
having in their hands an undertaking of this magnitude and 
character, of obtaining reputation for themselves, and of doing 
honor to their age and country. It will not, however, we be- 
lieve, be generally acknowledged, that they have entitled them- 
selves to the approbation of their subscribers and the public by 
the manner in which they have executed this literary enterprise. 
The extensive additions made to Stephens’s volumes supply very 
abundant testimonies to the industry of the Compilers, and show 
how successfully the inquiries of the Editors, in respect to the 
materials necessary for the enlargement of the Thesaurus, have 
been answered. An immense accumulation of matter has been 
obtained, and the original work has by this means been very con- 
siderably augmented. The proper use of the materials prepared 
for a work of this kind, is, however, in respect to its literary and 
philological advantages, of more importance than the mere quan- 
tity of them. From the editors of a republication of the Greek 
Thesaurus of Henry Stephens, intended to correspond to the ex- 
pectations of scholars in the present advanced state of literature, 
we look for higher qualifications than mere industry, —for the 
faculty which shall manifest itself in nice and needful selection, 
in correct discrimination, and in luminous and judicious arrange- 
ment. With these qualities, the Editors of Stephens do not ap- 
pear to have been highly gifted; and the work which they have 
issued as an Improved Greek Thesaurus, comes far short of the 
excellence which it ought to exhibit, and which the funds 
contributed towards its completion, as well as the time occupied in 
its preparation and progress, should have ensured. It is much to 
be regretted, that the execution of the work is not more worthy of 
the several announcements which gave promise, that the long 
cherished wishes of all who cultivate Greek learning were about 
to be accomplished, in their being presented with the Greek The- 
saurus of Henry Stephens, in an improved edition, honorable to 
the projectors, and invaluable to themselves; since there can 
scarcely be even a remote probability of another attempt to engage 
the patronage of scholars for a series of volumes so large and 
costly.* 





*It is here observed in a long note to the article, which we have omit. 
wht that a set of Valpy’s edition of the Delphin Classics, published in one 
hundred and thirty parts at £1 1s. a part to subscribers, with an implicit promise 
in the Prospectus that means would be taken to prevent a depreciation pf price, 
can now be obtained for less than £30; and that any author may now be 
procured separately, though subscribers were obliged to take the whole series. 

In the remarks in the text above, the writer takes no notice of the edition of 
Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, now publishing in Paris, to which we have re- 
peatedly called the attention of our readers. — Epp.] 
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To those who take pleasure in the perusal of literary history, 
to professed scholars and critics, and to the collectors of rare and 
primary Greek impressions, Mr. Greswell’s volumes will furnish 
both instruction and abundant gratification. The interest and 
utility of. them are much increased by the concise, but clear and 
correct sketches which he has introduced, of the civil and reli- 
gious transactions of the periods which they include. Mr. Greswell’s 
qualifications for the work which he has thus ably executed, are 
well known; and we are happy in testifying, not only to the 
merits of the work, but also to the candor and uprightness of 
the Author. 

In the account of Postel, (Vol. 1. p. 155,) that scholar is said 
to have “first brought into Europe the Syriac version of the New 
Testament.” This ancient Translation (the Peshito) was origi- 
nally brought into Europe by Moses of Mardin, and was edited 
by Widmanstad, assisted by Postel. 





[From “The Atheneum,” No. 319.] 


Art. II. —A Treatise on Roads. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
ParNeELL, Bart. London. Longman & Co. 


Many years have not elapsed since the publication of this work 
would have exposed its distinguished author to the sneers of all the 
witlings between Caithness and Cornwall: no one, indeed, was 
found bold enough to deny the importance of good roads, and 
occasionally there might be heard some pretty sentences respecting 
the wisdom of the Romans, in extending noble lines of communi- 
cation through their mighty empire; but it was supposed that to 
make a road was the easiest thing imaginable,— in fact, that it 
was something which, like farming and gig-driving, came by na- 
ture. National blunders entail national expense, and heavily, 
indeed, have our countrymen paid for this error; the sums wasted, 
or worse than wasted, on English roads during the last century, 
should be counted by tens of millions. How, indeed, could it 
be otherwise? We have ourselves known the making of mail- 
roads entrusted to the organist of a cathedral, a bankrupt apothe- 
cary, a writer of indifferent verses, who dedicated his book toa 
county member, and a candidate for holy orders rejected by the 
bishop for sheer stupidity. The evils were long felt before com- 
plaints were generally uttered, and the complaints were long 
repeated before any one thought of applying a remedy. At length 
Mac Adam, with a bold theory and a plausible manner, succeed- 
ed in drawing general attention to the subject; but Mr. Telford’s 
triumphant success on the Holyhead road did far more perma- © 
nent good. Since that period, a growing sense of the money that 
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might be saved by the formation of good roads has been percep. 
tible; but the subject has not yet received the attention its 
importance merits. Turnpike trustees on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, and Grand Jurors on the other, have, in too many 
instances, to learn that road-jobbing takes money from their 
own pockets, as well as from the pockets of their neighbours, 
Those who treat us with an atmosphere of dust in summer, and 
floods of liquid mud in winter, must be taught that, by the wear 
and tear of their own horses, they lose more than they can ever 
hope to gain from patronage. 

It is for the force of the appeal which Sir Henry Parnell makes 
to the self-interest of those, who would probably be deaf to any 
other argument, that we value his book : he shows that the repairs 
ofa bad road amount to a much greater sum than the first cost of 
a good one; that these repairs, after all the outlay, can never rem- 
edy the original defect; that horses on these roads do less work 
and are much sooner worn out; and that the waste of horse-power 
is frequently a third, a half, and sometimes as high as three-fourths. 
That is, two-thirds of the expenses of land-carriage may be saved 
on many of our present English roads. 

The ordinary phrases of commendation would fail to describe 
the importance of this volume; instead, therefore, of attempting a 
formal eulogy, we shall endeavour to make a brief analysis of its 
contents, in the hope that our summary may direct attention to the 
subject. But every person anxious to investigate the matter thor- 
oughly must consult the work itself. 

When a new road is about to be formed, the first thing to be 
done, is to have the line accurately surveyed ; it is not generally 
known, that the road which goes round a hill may be as short, or, 
perhaps, shorter than the road going directly over it, besides being 
more level and easier for the horses: even less known is the great 
saving that results from taking advantage of natural facilities for 
embankments. There are some execrable roads in these king- 
doms, which by a slight change in the line, might have been made 
better, shorter, and at less expense; but the trustees were econo- 
mic men, and would not agree to the cost of a survey. 

An accurate calculation of the cubit quantity of earth-work 
in the cuttings and embankments is, one would have supposed, a 
matter of prime necessity; so thought not our English road- 
makers: until the publication of Mac Neill’s tables, they adopted 
a system of calculation erroneous in principle and cumbrous in 
practice. ‘‘By the method of mean areas commonly in use, 
501 figures are required to obtain a loose approximation to the 
number of cubic yards, in about half a mile of distance with cer- 
tain heights; when the distance was extended, the limits of error 
were of course enlarged, and the labor of calculation vastly in- 
creased ; but with Mr. Mac Neill’s tables, the amount may be ac- 
curately ascertained in 172 figures.” Cuttings and embankments 
are among the most important matters connected with modern 
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roads: the best advice that can be given to a country gentleman 
and road trustees on the subject, is, ‘‘ Employ the best engineer, 
and the most solvent contractor, and pay both very liberally.” 

Drainage, and the exposure of the road-surface to the action of 
the sun and wind, must also be taken into consideration. In 
summer, it is pleasant to drive between high hedges and enjoy the 
shade of lofty trees, but everybody’s experience proves how dearly 
this pleasure is paid for in winter. The next subject, is the lay- 
ing a good foundation for the road; Mr. Mac Adam has stated, 
“that it is no matter whether the subtratum of a road be soft or 
hard;” and, as this is the great and fundamental error made by 
him and his followers, we shall examine it for a moment. Sup- 
pose the subsoil to be spongy or elastic, and bear in mind what 
traction has to overcome, — the force of gravity, and the resistance 
occasioned by friction. Perfect smoothness is, as every school-boy 
that shoots a marble knows, the greatest advantage for overcoming 
the resistance of friction; the marble will not go so far on a car- 
pet, as on a plain floor, and on neither so far as on a sheet of ice. 
Now, what is true of the marble, is equally true of a coach wheel; 
every indentation in the road increases the friction, and, supposing 
even perfect elasticity in the subsoil, the spring in the rise and fall 
causes a new obstacle to be overcome, and an increased amount of 
friction to act against the moving power. It is still worse with a 
spongy subsoil, for the road metal pressed down by the weight of 
the carriage will sink in the soft earth, the broken stone will sepa- 
rate, and the plashy clay, rising through the interstices, render the 
whole road full of ruts and mud. Of this a very woeful example 
was recently before our eyes, in the road over Pentonville Hill. 
A good foundation is as necessary for a road as for a house; 
because firmness is requisite for hardness, and without hardness 
we cannot have a smouth surface. If any person deems that this 
is mere theory, we refer him for practical proof to any coachman 
on the great northern road, who remembers the old condition of 
the cut under the Highgate Archway. 

Sir Henry Parnell examines at great length the relative advan- 
tages of canals and railways, deciding in favor of the former. On 
this subject we shall offer no opinion, because the facts hitherto 
collected are neither sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently deci- 
sive to justify a final judgment. Locomotive engines are yet in 
their infancy, and all calculations would be baffled by the discovery 
of a new power, or a new mode of applying steam. 

The chapter on road legislation deserves to be read very atten- 
tively; perhaps Sir Henry has been too lenient in the exposure of 
present evils, and has proposed alleviations rather than remedies. 
It is hard to discover the proper medium between centralization, 
and an excessive number of local boards; but it seems clear to us, 
that one set of commissioners should have complete superinten- 
dence over each great line of road: parochial and local manage- 
ment of necessity leads to favoritism and jobbing. 
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Having briefly noticed the leading topics discussed in this vol. 
ume, we think it necessary to say a few words on a topic which 
the author has designedly passed over, the moral effects of roads, 
Scott’s novels have revealed to the world the state of the Scottish 
Highlands, about a century ago; it is true the charms of romance 
are thrown over the picture, and the barbarism of savage life is hid- 
den beneath sketches of intense feeling and heroic daring; stil] 
enough is shown to prove the misevy, the ferocity, and the crime, 
which, in spite of the descriptions given by poets and philoso. 
phers, necessarily belong to a state of nature. The very different 
character of the present Highlanders can alone be attributed to 
the lines of communication opened by the government. Equaily 
striking are the effects produced by the new roads in North 
Wales; in that province, moors and bogs are fast being changed into 
good arable land, and an intelligent peasantry succeeding to a rude 
and ignorant race. If we cast a glance beyond the channel, we 
shall find that the agrarian disturbances of Ireland are principally 
confined to those districts where the means of communication are 
bad or limited ; but when new roads are opened, the traces of bar- 
barity quickly disappear. Some twenty years ago, the Duke of 
Devonshire, on a tour through his Irish estates, visited the little 
town of Dungarvan, over roads that defy all powers of de- 
scription; the inhabitants could devise no better amusement for 
their illustrious visitor than a bull-bait, and a party fight: he fled 
from the town in dismay. Since that time, roads have been open- 
ed, bridges built, and Dungarvan brought into the line of comma- 
nication between Cork and Waterford; it is now a fashionable 
bathing-place, as quiet as any town in England. During the 
rebellion of 1798, the counties of Wexford and Wicklow were the 
centre of the insurrection: since the formation of the great mili- 
tary road, no two Irish counties have enjoyed more uninterrupted 
tranqaillity. From its interest to tourists and lovers of the pictu- 
resque, we shall mention one other instance : beautiful and roman- 
tic as are the Lakes of Killarney, they yield in both respects to the 
magnificent scenery of Glengarriff, and the districts between both. 
Bat to get from Killarney, to Glengarriff, was until recently an 
enterprise as hazardous as to cross ‘‘Ramah’s wild, or Heber’s 
waste.” A pedestrian, who despised fatigue, was careless as to the 
quality of food, and could rest in a hovel, compared with which an 
Indian wigwam was a palace, might venture on the feat; a very 
bold horseman, used to follow hounds over the most rugged coun- 
try, to hazard break-neck leaps, and to look down dizzy heights, 
had some chance of accomplishing the journey with life and limb; 
but a wheeled carriage —‘‘ deil a wheeled carriage ever gaed into 
Liddesdale,” as Dandie Dinmont says. Principally through the 
exertions of the Marquis of Lansdowne, an excellent road has been 
completed through this country; a line of communication being 
opened with the coast, the peasants are enabled to procure sand 
and sea-weed for manuring the soil; flourishing farms appear, 
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where a few years ago was an idle waste, substantial cottages have 
replaced the mud cabins, and, in addition to the enjoyments of 
unrivalled scenery, the tourist may now enjoy the more delightful 
sight of a peasantry rapidly advancing in comfort, in morals, and 
in all the elements of social happiness. 

Glorious would be the consummation, if such scenes became 
common through the three kingdoms; and nothing seems more 
likely to lead to such a desirable end than the truly valuable pub- 
lication for which we stand indebted to Sir Henry Parnell. 





[Extracted from an article in “The Westminster Review,” No. 39.] 


Art. III. — A Sketch of the Life of C. Eulenstein, the celebrated 
Performer on the Jew’s Harps. London. Welsh. Small 8vo. 
pp. 69. With a Portrait. 1833. 


Let no man despise the day of small things. There may be 
more mystery in a Jew’s Harp than a hand-organ, notwithstand- 
ing their relative dimensions. Think of a man’s playing concertos 
on the engine which ‘‘ Skinner in his Etymologicon Lingue 
Anglice calls ‘Cythara Judeorum,’ and says, that neither the 
creaking of hinges, nor the mewing of cats, can be more dissonant 
and harsh ;”” —on the instrument which “ the Germans call Maul- 
trommel,”’ but of which the vernacular name is Brummeisen, 
— “ buzzing-iron.” Nevertheless 


“The performance of Mr. Eulenstein on the Jew’s Harp is not only a 
great curiosity in the musical world, but is, in itself, eminently beautiful. 
By means of a series of instruments, properly tuned aud adjusted, he 
commands a scale of four octaves and two or three notes, — has a 
perfect mastery over all the diatonic and chromatic intervals, and 
modulates with the most graceful facility and the nicest accuracy into 
every variety of key. By dint of incessant practice, he has overcome 
a difficulty which at first seemed insuperable: he has acquired a power 
of stopping the vibration the instant the spring is struck, and yet 
leaving it free for the next note, so that he can perform the most 
rapid staccato passages with astonishing brilliancy and precision. 
But his greatest triumph is the tone which he elicits from his humble 
and hitherto contemptible instrument. We have all heard its dissonant 
twang when touched by the rude finger of the school-boy, and even 
ears unmusical have turned away in aversion from its monotonous grum- 
bling; but in Eulenstein’s hands, the tongue of iron speaks with most soft 
and silvery voice, and pours forth its sweet and tender notes with such 
delicacy and taste, that, at the close of some pathetic melody, the ear 
drinks in the dying sound with breathless attention, and continues to 
listen after the enchanter has ceased. A great variety of effect is 
also produced ; a firm, though gentle, note reminds us of the violin, —in 
that clear harmonic sound a tiny bell is heard,—and, when a dead 
silence is preserved (which ought always to be the case), and all is 
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quiet without and within, fairy strains creep about the room in undulating 
harmony, now nearer, now more distant, as if a moving chorus of airy 
little beings, in their tenderest mood, were delighting themselves in song.” 

“The scene changes, and the trumpet sounds ;—the reader smiles in- 
credulously,—the trumpet! a Jew’s Harp! Nevertheless, gentle reader, 
the tone, though a miniature likeness, does resemble that of the trumpet, 
and at the head of Lilliputians would lead them most inspiringly to the 
onslaught. — These various results are effected by the performer playing 
sometimes only on one, but generally on two, and, occasionally, on four in- 
struments at a time: sixteen lie before him, and he takes them up, and 

uts them down in turn with the greatest ease and without the slightest 
interruption to the melody.” 

“There is nothing peculiar in their construction; some attention may 
perhaps be paid to the elasticity of the spring, and they are brought into 
accurate tune by loading the extremity of the tongue with a little sealing- 
wax; but in other respects they are precisely the ‘Cythare Judeorum’ 
of which Skinner speaks with such unmixed abhorrence.” 

“The reader who has any curiosity in such matters, may now be dis- 
posed to inquire how Mr. Eulenstein came to make choice of so unprom- 
ising an instrument; and as the circumstances, under which he was 
driven to this, are somewhat singular, as no little energy and decision of 
character ere displayed, it is believed that a brief memoir of his life will 
prove acceptable to all those who take an interest in the cultivation and 


developement of talent under opposing difficulties and occasional deep 
distress.” — p. 1. 


Charles Eulenstein was born in the year 1802, at Heilbrun, 
in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. His history is the ancient 
round, of genius, poverty, struggle, pertinacity, and success. His 
first musical energies were displayed in insisting on having his 
father’s violin to play on, when he was between four and five years 
old; and because his father refused, he made a fiddle for himself. 
His father soon afterwards died, and the coveted violin became 
his own. His mother, who was poor, disliked supplymg him 
with strings; and so the boy contrived, by pretending he had no 
appetite till the middle of the day, to get his penny loaf trans- 
muted into a penny before he went to schoo}, and then turned six 
breakfasts into a fiddle-string. And after all he did not succeed 
at that time in teaching himself to play; in consequence, as is 
suggested, of his hand being too small. A welltimed grandfather 
got him leave to be taught the flute; and he arrived at the dignity 
of being a chorus-singer in the church. The violin also was con- 
tinued ; and at the age of twelve, having far surpassed all his com- 
panions, he was considered a very good performer. 

His mother, however, insisted that he should be put to business; 
and believing that music was in books, and that to bind books 
would be to have them, to a book-binder he went. His master 
soon complained that he was busy with the inside of books and 
not the out; and he was translated to a shop of hardware. Here 
he might have been happy ; but his mistress hated music. Besides 
his violin, too, somebody had given him a French Horn; a peri- 
lous piece of hardware for the youthful dealer. The horn was 
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speedily forbidden ; and the violin, a guitar, and a tiny flageolet, 
were all successively discovered and put under the ban. But his 
destinies were not accomplished; the Jew’s Harp had not yet 
appeared upon the scene. As a hardware-man, he sold Jew’s 
Harps; it was his limited service to sell them for a penny each, 
to the school-boys of the town. Like the starving man that first 
tried oysters, he seized upon the chance, and commenced his 
experiments. 


“In a very few weeks, to use hisown words, he discovered that there 
were sounds residing in the Jew’s harp, which he had never heard before. 
He was encouraged to proceed; and one day having heard a gentleman, 
who came into the shop, perform in a superior manner on two harps at once, 
he was so delighted, that he resolved to devote his whole attention to this 
humble little instrument. For four years he practised incessantly at all 
opportunities. The greater part of every night was consumed in this 
occupation; and so fearful was he of being detected by his duenna in 
such an enormous sin, that he actually hid himself under the bed-clothes, 
lest the soft and liquid note should reach and offend her ear. One night 
he fell asleep, with the Jew’s harp in his mouth ; and was awakened by a 
scratch in the face from the point of the spring. To remedy the incon- 
venience in future he covered it with a little sealing-wax. This, he 
found, altered the pitch; and, with a quickness of apprehension not a 
little wonderful in a mere boy, he instantly saw the great advantage which 
might be taken of this circumstance. By means of loading the end of 
the tongue, more or less heavily, he tuned a series of harps with the greatest 
nicety ; and was thus enabled, as before mentioned, not only to command 
a very extensive scale, but to modulate, with surprising truth and accuracy 
into every variety of key. He now labored with redoubled diligence. 
At the end of two years, his clear and delicious tone was brought to per- 
fection. He had acquired the remarkable power of executing staccato 
passages with extreme rapidity:—his shake was close, distinct, and 
beautifully in tune ; and all the turns, slides, arpeggios, and various other 
ornaments and graces (of which he was the first to discover that the 
instrument was capable), were underhis command. In short he played 
nearly as well as he does now. But his talent was not to be hidden for 
ever under a counterpane. He now began to indulge in dreams of 
advancement, by displaying to the world his entirely new accomplishment. 
He collected a few musical friends into a dark room, gave them a speci- 
men of his skill, and required them to name the instrument. They were 
in perfect raptures; talked about fairies and angels, and manifested the 
greatest impatience to see the cause of all this novel harmony. Lights 
were brought; and sixteen penny Jew’s harps lay on the table.”— p. 17. 


One year was expended in curing himself of making faces. 
He then ran away from the rest of the hardware, with his Jew’s 
Harps in his pocket; and, his mother having withdrawn her 
fruitless opposition, he set off with her blessing and twenty shillings. 
He arrived at Heidelberg, but could not muster courage to com- 
mence operations, and so walked on to the next town. Here no 
inn-keeper would let him have a room. In the next town, a 
room might have been procured; but a magistrate, who had no 
notion of “‘ buzzing-irons,” refused him permission to perform. 
It seems there are fools on the bench in Germany. With similar 
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success he toiled through Frankfort, Hesse Cassel, and Hanover: 
and walked six hundred miles without effecting in any degree the 
object of his tour. He sat under a tree for rest, and practised ; 
and spent many a night in the open air. How the pound held 
out, is a marvel unexplained ; there must be humanities in Ger- 
many, a pilgrim may remember but does not talk of. At last he 
arrived at Luneburg, where he had an uncle of many callings, 
— ‘having a large business in the way of letting public rooms,” 
and being moreover ‘‘the proprietor of a small theatre,” a dealer 
in “confectionery,” and in ‘wine.’ His uncle received him 
kindly, and made him useful in his manifold employments. It was 
not till the end of three years, that he obtained permission to give 
a concert in his uncle’s theatre. It was attended with tolerable 
success; and having saved a little money during his sojourn, he 
once more set forth, and with precisely the same ill luck as before, 
walked all the way back to Heilbrun. Once more in his native 
town, he bought new pantaloons,— for so the florid language of 
his biographer seems interpretable, and advertised a concert. 
But his “‘ friends” set themselves to raise an outcry, declared he 
was mad and a vagabond to boot, and tried to force him to return to 
hardware. To add to his misfortunes, he stitched his last four 
pounds into a girdle, and left it on a tree when he went into the 
water to bathe; bui whether water-king or kelpie coveted it, was 
never known, for it was never heard of more. He concealed his 
loss from his mother, and set out again with a few shillings in his 
pocket. His success was small; he was driven from the more 
considerable towns, and with great difficulty obtained enough to 
support life, by performing occasionally before a few persons in 
less frequented places. He persevered for some months, and 
gradually fell into deep distress. His clothes, small and great, 
as usual wore out; and many a mile he walked without shoes, 
that he might have wherein to appear before his audiences. His 
rents (the hole he had, as Mr. Hood would say,) grew every day 
more perplexing and unmanageable; and with the fear of naked- 
ness before his eyes, he was compelled to turn his steps towards 
Stuttgard. He found a master, —in what employment is not said, 
but he had been used to many,—who advanced him a little 
money with which to sacrifice to the graces. He was engaged 
to attend private parties; his fame began to spread; and one 
day,—the change seems too brilliant for even a German story, 
—he received an order to attend the Queen of Wiirtemberg. 
His presentation of himself was characteristic of a man who 
had just been living in sheep-skins and goat-skins, or garments 
of less excellent endurance. 


“When I received the summons, instead of delighting me, it made 
me tremble very much, for I had never been in the presence of a queen 
before; and I was afraid that my extreme awkwardness and timidity 
would — me from playing well. When I entered a long room, 
in which the queen was, her Majesty was sitting quite at the other end: 
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but, instead of walking on till I came sufficiently near, I instantly began 
to bow; and, all the way I went, I kept making a great many bows 
towards her Majesty, none of which she saw. The queen spoke to me 
repeatedly; but I do not know what was said, I was so frightened. All 
Iremember is, that she was kind in her manner, pleased with my per- 
formance ; and that a letter of recommendation was offered to me, in 
case I should goto London. I was never happier in my life, than when 
I returned home at night to my own room.” — p. 33. 


After this visit, his circumstances, as may be supposed, im- 
proved. He started again in February, 1825, with money and 
letters of recommendation in his pockets, and irreproachable 
garments on his outward man. At Tubingen he played to three 
hundred people; played at Friburg, Basle, and Zurich. At the 
last place he gave a concert, cleared ten pounds, and sent it to 
his mother. ‘Thence he set off for Lausanne, with nearly thirty 
pounds; and thence to Lyons, and to Paris. At the two last 
places, he did no good; the French are not a people to hold 
their tongues and listen to Jew’s Harps. So after spinning out 
his last napoleon through all the permutations of which starving 
is susceptible, and holding out two days more after his magazines 
were exhausted, he applied to Mr. Stockhaussen, the husband of 
the celebrated singer, who assisted him, procured him employment 
as a copier of music, ‘‘ talked him about,” as he says, and finally 
set him afloat again. He became known to Paer, the composer; 
was introduced by him to the then royal family of France; and 
after settling with the inseparable spectre of the tailor, found he 
had forty pounds. Upon this he came to London, with a letter 
of introduction from the Queen of Wirtemberg to her sister; 
performed at the Marchioness of Salisbury’s rout, and was not 
heard; and was on the point of returning to the continent, when 
the Duke of Gordon sent for him, and became the founder of 
his fortune. Through the intervention of the Duke, he was 
introduced to perform before George the Fourth. The Duke 
also arranged parties for him of suitable dimensions, and ‘“ bound 
over” the noisy fashionables “to keep the peace”’ ; being apparent- 
ly of opinion that in music, de non auditis et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio, and that a thing may be worth trying to hear, though it 
does not bray as loud as Punch’s trumpet. 


“Mr. Eulenstein now became an object of curiosity and interest. He 
commanded attention even at routs. Good musicians awarded him the 
just meed of praise. Scientific men investigated the theory of his instru- 
ment, the effects of which were quite new to them; and the character 
of his music was much raised in public estimation, by his performing 
before a large assemblage, which included all the savans of London, at 
a Lecture given in the Royal Institution, in illustration of Mr. Wheat- 
stone’s Doctrine of Acoustics.* ” — p. 47. 








*« See Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 59.” 
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But even then, the current of the artist’s existence did not 
invariably run clear. He went home and took to practising the 
guitar, with a view to settle in London as a teacher, and so make 
up for the deficiency of pupils on his other instrument. He 
came back, found himself and his harps forgotten, and had the 
hill to climb again. He lived for some months on one engage- 
ment and two guitar pupils; but grew very weak and ill from 
the small quantity he had toeat. But the crowning misfortune 
was yetin store. The iron of the Jew’s Harp had affected his 
teeth, and produced a general decay. One day, severe pain came 
on, and continued for some time ; and he found, on repeated trials, 
that he could not touch his instrument without excruciating 
torment. He says on this occasion, 


“Had I not been possessed of religion, and entertained the strongest 
devotion and trust in Providence, I should have been in danger of 
putting an end to my miserable existence: but I owe it to my mother, that 
such an idea could never master me.” — p. 53 


Some people may smile; but examine the cases of suicide from 
loss of worldly goods, and see how many of them present deeper 
personal misfortune, than a man’s teeth breaking down after he 
had employed his whole life in learning to get reputation anda 
living by their use. In afew days, however, he recovered his 
energies; and displayed them by dining twice, and occasionally 
once, a week, and redoubling his study of the theory of music and 
the practice of his guitar. He went to Cheltenham and Bath, 
displaying his Jew’s Harps occasionally, but at the expense of 
great suffering; and at the last place became established as a 
guitar teacher, and remained there four years. At last a dentist 
contrived something like a cover for his teeth; which restored 
him to himself. He was treated with much kindness by the 
Duke and Duchess of Gordon; and received with great attention 
in “the Modern Athens.” * From Edinburgh he returned to Bath, 
and then to London; where he purposes instructing pupils in the 
Theory of Music, and the practice of the guitar, violin, and piano- 
forte, on all which instruments he thinks his knowledge of harmo- 
ny and modulation may enable him to improve their taste and 
style of execution. 

If there were a musical forlorn-hope to go upon, here lives 
apparently the man would execute it. All you that desire to arrive 
at some particular point or pinnacle in this puzzling world, remem- 
ber how hard it was, to get to play upon Jew’s Harps. 





*Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 59. 
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[From “ The London Literary Gazette,” Nos. 881, 882.] 


Art. IV.— The Analogy of Revelation and Science established, 
in a Series of Lectures, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the Year 1833, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Freperic 
Notan, LL. D., F.R. 's., Vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, and for- 
merly student of Exeter College, Oxford. Oxford. 1833. Parker. 


Ir is seldom that a volume of sermons falls under our notice in 
these columns, — controversial divinity, no less than political dis- 
cussion, being with us a proscribed topic; but when, under an 
ostentatious and mistaken zeal for religion, a sweeping censure is 
passed upon studies and institutions that have no other aim than 
the diffusion of scientific and useful knowledge, the interests of 
literature, of which we profess to be guardians, call upon us to 
throw aside our neutrality. 

In the present instance, indeed, the attack made is not formidable 
enough in itself to merit much attention; nor should we have 
noticed it at all, had not the author obtruded himself, in a manner, 
under color of the sanction of that learned body to whom his 
discourses are specially addressed, and by whom he was appointed 
todeliver them. It is true, we are informed, that in the Univer- 
sity itself the attendance at the Lectures was by no means flatter- 
ing; and that, if curiosity had not been kept alive by the extrava- 
gance of some of his positions, and by his indiscriminate attacks 
on science and scientific men in general, he might have often 
preached to empty benches. Still, however, as Bampton lecturer, he 
may appear to those at a distance from the place where he held 
forth, to represent, in some degree, a feeling prevalent in the Uni- 
versity with respect to modern science; and he may thus tend to 
excite a prejudice, both against the pursuits themselves, and against 
the individuals whose business it is to promote them. It is, there- 
fore, rather on account of the situation held by the author, than of 
the work itself, that we humbly venture to step forward to vindi- 
cate the genuine science of the present day from the imputation of 
being unfavorable to religion, and religion herself from being 
injured by an association with.the spurious and pretended science 
of the Bampton lecturer. 

The author, in his Preface, excuses himself for the asperity of 
some of his remarks, by alleging the urgency of the occasion 
which has called them forth; nothing less, he says, “ than the 
existence of an organized conspiracy, now in active operation 
throughout Europe, for the subversion of all religion whatsoever.’ 

In this the members of the Useful Knowledge Society are the most 
daring and avowed participators ; but the British and Foreign As- 
sociation for the promotion of Science act also a part in it, though 





*P. vi. 
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(as he, with exemplary candor and moderation, adds) an uncon- 
scious one! He insinuates, indeed, that the designs of this vast 
coalition, however unsuspected amongst ourselves, are no mystery 
among our continental neighbours, and that the end secretly 
sought in this general organization, is the establishment of the 
ascendency of philosophy on the ruins of religion. He therefore 
boldly advances to oppose x barrier to the torrent urged forwards 
by the united force of this vast and powerful coalition; and the 
more imperfectly he is accoutred for the combat, the more unprac- 
tised in the use of those implements of warfare which he has sto- 
len from the armory of Mr. Greenough (who must be astonished 
to see the use to which they are turned), the more chivalrous is his 
attempt to act as champion on so important an occasion. 

It is but too true, however, that he does not stand altogether 
alone in these sentiments. It is not uncommon to meet, even among 
highly educated and well-meaning individuals, doubts hinted, if 
not distinctly avowed, with regard to the ultimate tendency of 
these measures for the encouragement of physical knowledge; and 
thus, not only much valuable assistance is withheld from science 
itself, but the very interests of religion are continually compromised 
by such cowardly and mistaken misgivings as to its stability. 
Fearing lest the study of nature should lead them astray from the 
path of revelation, such persons either shun the pursuit altogether, 
or allow themselves such partial and casual glimpses of the regions 
of science, that they obtain no practical acquaintance with the in- 
tricacies, no experience in the general bearings, of the country, 
such as should enable them either to serve as guides to others, or 
make excursions into it, with security, themselves. 

To such persons we may venture to suggest, that, if there be any 
thing in the scientific publications of the day that seems objection- 
able, the example of Dr. Nolan should teach them how necessary 
is a sound acquaintance with the subjects discussed to enable them 
to apply a corrective; and that, as it does not rest with them 
whether the institutions attacked by the Bampton lecturer should 
exist or not, the wisest plan would be to obtain an influence over 
their proceedings, for which an adequate knowledge of physical 
science seems indispensable. 

We proceed to consider the charges he has brought forward 
against science; for with regard to the institutions from which he 
apprehends danger, there is so little that is tangible in his objec- 
tions to them, that we can do no more than abandon the question 
to the common candor of our readers; who need not be reminded, 
that things in themselves good, such as literary and scientific asso- 
ciations, are not to be placed upon their trial without some primd 
Jacie case having been made out against them. 

Now, as it is usual with writers of the same stamp with Dr. 
Nolan, the prominent object singled out for attack is geology, 
which is accused of inculcating views with respect to the formation 
of the planet we inhabit, irreconcilable with those statements 
which may be gathered from the Book of Genesis. 
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We have always thought, that the wisest and most consistent 
course for divines to pursue with regard to this delicate question, 
would be that of maintaining to the full extent the inspiration of 
the sacred volume on all facts involving the history, prospects, and 
moral condition of man; but allowing a greater latitude of inter- 
pretation in regard to those portions which relate to natural phenom- 
ena, with which they are nowise connected. It seems reason- 
able to expect, that a book intended for our moral guidance should 
be exempt from error, wherever we are to look in it for the regula- 
tion of our conduct; but that the Deity, who does not interfere 
unnecessarily, should have withheld any extraordinary assistance 
from such portions as relate to phenomena in which man has no 
vital concern. Indeed, any revelation on such points as these 
would have been not only superfluous, but subversive of some of 
the great ends for which the book of nature has been unfolded, 
which appears to have been intended to awaken our appetite for 
inquiry, to afford a fit and healthy exercise for our reasoning facul- 
ties, and to impart glimpses of the great designs of the Creator in 
the system of the universe, which, though ever imperfect, should 
nevertheless open upon us more and more in proportion to the in- 
crease of intellectual light. Granting this to be the case, there 
seems an @ priori improbability that the writings of Moses should 
contain any precise information on such subjects as these; for the 
condition of the globe before the creation of man is clearly as 
irrelevant to the objects for which revelation was especially in- 
tended, as the question whether the moon has inhabitants, or is 
endowed with an atmosphere; and if the sacred Scriptures had 
chanced to contain any allusions which favored the one or the other 
hypothesis with regard to this satellite, we conceive few, since the 
time of the Hutchinsonians, would make any other use of the pas- 
sage, except as an evidence what were the opinions on that point, of 
the times in which the book was composed, or that they would 
seriously adduce it as an argument that such was necessarily the 
fact, especially if astronomers had demonstrated the reverse. We 
may venture to suggest, that if Dr. Nolan had kept in view this 
distinction, he would h&ve spared his readers much wearisome dis- 
cussion, and have steered clear of many of the rocks on which he 
has wrecked his scientific reputation. He would have avoided dog- 
matizing on such points as, whether the strata which compose the 
crust of the globe could have been all formed within the space of 
six natural days, or whether all the species of mammalia which 
Cuvier has enumerated could have found accommodation and food 
within the precincts of the ark, supposing only the younger indivi- 
duals of the larger and more ferocious tribes to have been selected, 
and milk of ruminant animals to have sufficed for their support. 
But if a reasoner prefers adhering on the above points to the strict 
letter of Scripture, and will undertake to explain, on scientific 
principles, all the minute details which are comprehended in the 
account therein given, it is not too much to expect that he should, 
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in the first place, inform himself, either by actual observation, or 
at least by consulting the best authorities, what the facts really are 
which he has so to reconcile. 

It has hitherto been the hard lot of geology, that, whilst in other 
sciences men are considered unfit to pronounce upon the points in 
debate without some previous instruction; in this, every person, 
be he who he may, deems himself qualified to criticize opinions 
deduced from a whole life of labor and research; so that those 
who would turn with disgust from a blockhead who were to dispute 
the Newtonian system without a knowledge of mathematics, or 
even who should question the somewhat startling doctrine of vege- 
table metamorphosis without some little insight into the natural 
system of botany, will consent to listen to the individual, who, 
ignorant alike of trap and granite, and unacquainted with the very 
alphabet of geology, presumes to enlighten us with respect to the 
structure and revolutions of the globe. That this is the case with 
the individual to whom the authorities at Oxford had on this occa- 
sion so incautiously intrusted the University pulpit, (for which im- 
prudence, however, a sufficient penance has already been inflicted 
upon them, by being made listeners to such discourses,) it will not 
be difficult to show ; since a very cursory examination of one por- 
tion of his work alone (for the mathematical and physiological por- 
tions we shall leave to others) cannot fail to convince our readers, 
that Dr. Nolan has neither observed himself, nor taken the pains 
to ascertain what others have observed on the subject. 

It is difficult, for instance, to understand how any person who 
had ever attended a single course of lectures on geology, can bring 
his mind to believe, that the whole series of strata which he had 
heard therein described, with their included minerals, organic 
remains, and the like, could have been formed, deposited, and con- 
solidated, in the course of the few days preceding, or within any 
period since, the creation of man. Nor, with respect to the latter, 
is it less difficult to discover how he can have perused, even in the 
most cursory manner, any elementary work in this science, without 
feeling satisfied that he has no one geologist, and only one geologi- 
cal writer * (the terms are not synonymous) to support him. But 
the fact is, that though a few other writers may be occasionally 
quoted, the work from which the lecturer has drawn his materials, 
almost exclusively, appears to have been Mr. Greenough’s Critical 
Examination of the First Principles of Geology; a book of the 
highest value and interest, undoubtedly, toone possessing some geo- 
logical knowledge, from the caution, both in ascertaining facts, and 
in constructing theories, which it inculcates; but which we should 
have thought would have afforded to one just about to enter upon 
the study, no more information or amusement than Bryant’s Trea- 





* We allude to Dr. Ure, whose Chemical Dictionary at least we can venture to 
recommend to Dr. Nolan; and we would advise him to master its contents, 
before he again talks about nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon. 
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tise on the Siege of Troy would do to a person who had never 
read Homer, or Dr. Nolan’s own Harmonical Grammar to one who 
knew the characters of no other language than his own. 

Mr. Greenough’s essay is, in fact, a collection of all the doubts 
and difficulties which a mind of great acuteness and of indefatig- 
able research can contrive to heap together; and which has 
certainly succeeded in showing how much remains to be done, 
before the whole extent of this mighty mine of science can be said 
to be worked out, and how many points admit of dispute, even re- 
specting those portions to which the researches of the geologist have 
extended. 

But it is an odd conclusion to arrive at, that, because philoso- 
phers are disagreed about a number of facts, they are not to be 
believed in those cases on which they all agree; that because Mr. 
Greenough doubts, wherever doubt is possible, therefore he has un- 
settled our belief even in those parts which he has left unquestioned. 
It would seem more just to conclude, that where the doctrines of 
geologists have been passed over by him without comment, they may 
be regarded as having stood the test of his examination; and that 
where tacitly or virtually admitted by so rigorous a censor, they 
might be adopted, even by a Dr. Nolan, without any inconsiderate 
haste. 

For example, —with regard to the period of time necessary for 
the deposition of the strata which compose the crust of the globe, 
great discrepancy of opinion, doubtless, prevails; some, with Pro- 
fessor Lyell, imagining that a succession of ages, which to our 
limited ideas of time appears almost countless, must have elapsed ; 
others contending that a much shorter period, even, perhaps, one 
of no more than a few thousand years, might have been sufficient ; 
but all agreeing, that the deposition of thick beds of limestone or 
clay, replete with the exuvie of successive generations of marine 
or terrestrial animals, interrupted, too, by several periods of convul- 
sion, during which the existing races were in many cases de- 
stroyed, and new ones afterwards substituted, could not have been 
accomplished, consistently with the present laws of nature, within 
a very short space of time. And if it be said, that the processes 
which produced them may be imagined to have proceeded ata 
more rapid rate and in a different manner at that period than 
they do at the present, we reply, that such a supposition would 
strike at the root of every species of evidence; for if the Author of 
nature should have imparted to the constituents of the globe those 
precise characters and relations which, at the present time, would 
result from the operation of known causes continued during a 
period of at least a certain duration, and yet have chosen to employ 
other agencies, of whose character and laws we know nothing, 
or have accomplished the whole by the immediate fiat of his omni- 
potence, there is an end of all reasoning on the subject; the phe- 
nomena of nature are then, indeed, no better than ‘‘a sick man’s 
dreams’’; and the appetite for observation and reflection, which 
distinguish us from brutes, has been given only to mislead. 
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But the very supposition savours of impiety, and we only venture 
to allude to it, in order to show that the rejection of that simple 
view of the subject which arises necessarily out of an inspection 
of the phenomena, would not only do violence to our reason, but 
even lead to consequences quite opposed to all the conclusions of 
natural religion. 

Again, Mr. Greenough doubts whether there be that relation 
which has been contended for between the age of a rock and the 
nature of its embedded fossils; whether it be true, that all rocks 
of the same age have the same organic remains, and those of diffe- 
rent ages different ones; whether the absence or presence of fos- 
sils may not depend rather on the nature of the materials of a 
rock, than its greater or lesser antiquity, &c. &c. But we have 
searched in vain for any passage in his work, in which it is even 
hinted, that the series of strata, be they with or without petrifac- 
tions, which present themselves wherever we obtain an extended 
section of the crust of the globe, was, as according to Dr. Nolan’s 
supposition it must have been, all but contemporaneous.* 

On the contrary, we find frequent allusion in his work to the dif- 
ferent relative ages of rocks; to the distinction between primary, 
secondary, and tertiary strata; to the want of resemblance between 
the animals whose remains are imbedded in the earth, and those now 
existing upon its surface; to the fact, that these fossils are really 
what they appear, and not “‘ nature’s counterfeits”; and to the 
probability, that, abundant as organic matter is found to be in many 
of the strata, it may extend likewise to other situations, in which 
its existence has not been observed or suspected. Moreover, Dr. 
Nolan may not be aware, that the President of the Geological Soci- 
ety is known, not only for the Essay to which he has so exclusively 
referred, but also as the author of a Map of England, in which the 
boundaries of the strata are laid down with an accuracy and minute- 
ness never before attempted. Now we will ask, whether he can 
conceive it possible, that an individual who has persuaded himself, 
by actual observation, of the existence of so vast a succession of 
strata as that which in this map he has brought together, character- 
ized by their peculiar fossils, would for a moment hesitate to affirm, 
that time must have been required for their deposition? We may 
likewise inform Dr. Nolan, that the same gentleman has prosecuted a 
similar train of research through many parts of the continent, with 
the view of accumulating materials for a map of the whole of 
Europe. Now, in the course of this examination, he must have 
necessarily discovered strata not corresponding with those of Great 
Britain, but occupying, as it were, an intermediate place between 
two rocks, which, from following one another in the series of En- 
glish formations, we might suppose to have been produced without 
any space of time intervening. 





*See this even more strongly asserted in page 106, where their formation 
is said to have been “ simultaneous.” 
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“The more attentively,” says the learned Professor of Geyolog 
at King’s College, “‘we study the European continent, the greater 
we find the extension of the whole series of geological formations. 
No sooner does the calendar appear to be completed, and the signs 
of a succession of physical events arranged in chronological order, 
than we are called upon to intercalate, as it were, some new periods 
of vast duration.” 

Must not, we will ask, this further examination of continental 
rocks have rendered it still more unlikely that Mr. Greenough 
should have adopted the views so gratuitously attributed to him by 
the Bampton lecturer ? 

It is no wonder that Dr. Nolan should have mistaken Mr. Green- 
ough’s meaning, when we find him putting so extraordinary a con- 
struction on a passage which he has quoted from Humboldt. That 
philosopher, he says, distinguishes three very striking phenomena 
in the globe, the first dawn of organic life, the appearance of frag- 
mentary rocks, and the catastrophe that buried the monocotyledon 
vegetation,* in which passage Dr. Nolan concludes that he bears his 
testimony to the truth of the Mosaic deluge. 

Geologists need not be told, that by the catastrophe that buried 
the monocotyledon (monocotyledonous) vegetation, Humboldt allud- 
ed to the formation, not of diluvial gravel, but of slate coal; two 
epochs, geologically speaking, at least as remote one from the other 
as the Revolution of 1688 is, in an historical sense, from the Nor- 
man Conquest. What, then, should we think of the shallow pre- 
tender, who, whilst descanting with great pomp on the errors of 
Hume or Rapin, should confound the epoch of William the Third 
with that of William the Conqueror, —or, to use a comparison more 
in Dr. Nolan’s way, who should mistake the destruction of the 
Temple under ‘Titus for that by Nebuchadnezzar ? 

No acquaintance with geology was requisite for avoiding this egre- 
gious blunder ; for in the very next line Humboldt has explained the 
meaning of the foregoing sentence, by adding: ‘‘ Ces phenoménes 
marquent l’époque des roches intermédiaires, et celle du grés 
houiller, premier chainon des roches secondaires.”’ 

Though, therefore, Humboldt admits (and what geologist will 
not?) that, ‘‘ in judging of the age of the production of fossils, no- 
thing gives an absolute measure of time,” the preceding passage 
might have dispelled from Dr. Nolan’s brain the illusion, that the 
Essai Géognostique sur le Gisement des Roches, lends any counte- 
nance to his views; for the recognition of several epochs in the 
formation of our planet is surely quite consistent with the expression 
of a doubt as to the exact duration of each. 

Some persons look older, others younger, than they really are ; 
therefore their appearance does not convey to us an absolute mea- 
sure of the number of years that has rolled over their heads; yet 
we can generally venture to affirm of a grown-up person, that he 





* Pp. 99, 231. 
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has passed through the several epochs of infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence, and that he was not in leading-strings a week ago. 

It is well, however, for Humboldt, that the Bampton lecturer is 
imperfectly read even in that one of his works to which his quota- 
tions are confined; for he would not have met with so honorable a 
mention in these discourses as he has done, if their author had 
caught a glimpse of the passage in which writers of the stamp of 
Dr. Nolan are designated as ‘‘ those Hebraizing geologists, whose 
efforts to connect the chronology of Moses with observations of 
natural phenomena cannot but be unavailing.” * 

Let us, however, endeavour to ascertain, so far as the vagueness 
of our author’s language admits, whether his theoretical views in 
science justify our applying to him the sobriquet of the Prussian 
traveller. 

We will just quote, without attempting to elucidate, the passage 
in which he unfolds to us the process by which the creation of the 
world was brought about; and we give it entire, as being an ad- 
mirable specimen of the manner in which our author contrives, 
by stating a few general propositions which he never applies, so to 
mystify the subject as, whilst affecting to clear up every difficulty, 
to leave not a single definite idea on the reader’s mind. 

‘**Of the secondary agency, which was employed from the begin- 
ning of time, I formerly intimated that electricity, in the most com- 
prehensive sense, may be included. ‘The intimate connexion 
between this great agent and our planet fully appears from the con- 
stitution of the earth, as the vast magazine in which it is repo- 
sited; and into which it endeavours to escape, when the balance 
is disturbed with which it is distributed through nature. In the 
same observation, and under the same term, magnetism may be 
included, as a branch of the same science, and its theory reducible 
to the same principles. The earth has, in fact, the nature of a mag- 
net, and as such is capable of imparting its magnetical properties 
to metallic bodies. In electrical operation, chemical agency is like- 
wise necessarily implied; the affinities of bodies depending upon 
their electrical states, and their decomposition being affected by its 
operation. The connexion which the subtle fluid, endued with 
powers and properties thus extensive, possesses with light and heat, 
is not less deserving of observation, as tending to identify the 
physical forces which might have been employed at the creation. 
By the agency peculiar to the branch of the science termed the 
hydroelectric, a light of unequalled intenseness and brilliancy may 
be produced; and a heat may be excited that exceeds all which 
can be produced by any artificial process. In that branch which 
is contradistinguished as the thermoelectric, it appears that by 
heat alone the electrical fluid may be evolved, as it is in the galvan- 
ic, by the force of chemical attraction. Currents of the former 
kind are excited by the solar rays acting on the extensive surface 





*Essai Géog., p. 19. 
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of the earth, and producing considerable variations of temperature 
in the atmosphere. These have an effect on the superficial strata, 
where the combined influence of heat, air, and water, are constantly 
exerted. ‘The internal regions, likewise, give no less evidence of 
similar currents continually circulating through them; and the 
metalliferous veins prove that in them considerable electric forces 
are in constant operation. If physical causes are at all admitted 
to have conspired in the formation of the earth, the agency which 
operates thus extensively upon it cannot be supposed to have lain 
dormant at its creation. It is declared in the sacred record that it 
first existed in a fluid state; and its spheroidal form, as I formerly 
observed, brings confirmation from science in support of the asser- 
tion. If we may assume that the physical agency, —of the opera- 
tion of which throughout the domain of nature we have lately 
observed the extent, —had any influence upon the earth, few dif_i- 
culties occur in the account of its origin for which it is not calcu- 
lated to offer a satisfactory solution. When it was first discovered 
that, by the application of the hydroelectric agency, bodies might 
be reduced to their elements, the experiment was made upon neu- 
tral salts in a state of solution. In the decomposition which 
ensued, the fluid was reduced to its first principles; where the 
oxygen was evolved, the acids were accumulated, and where the 
hydrogen was extricated, the bases, whether alkaline, metallic, or 
earthy, were deposited. Those who may dispute, that the saline 
solution on which the experiment was made was analogous to the 
fluid with which the globe was originally overspread, can entertain 
no doubt that the agency by which the decomposition was wrought 
is not more competent to produce such effects at the present day 
than it was at the creation. They will at least admit, that the 
deposits into which the compound was reduced, as earthy and 
metallic, form no inconsiderable portion of the matter which com- 
poses the superficial strata of our planet.” 

Having presented us with an explanation of the first steps in the 
process, he remarks, “‘ that by supposing the same agency to have 
been in operation during the six days employed in its formation, 
every apparent difficulty disappears in the record of its creation.” * 
That is, we presume, that by the united agency of electricity, 
magnetism, chemical agency, light and heat, &c., the materials 
of the strata concreted into those forms, which, by us, “ senseless 
dreamers,” are mistaken for the remains of shell-fish, reptiles, 
fish, and quadrupeds. We conceive the old doctrine, that fossils 
were the productions of nature in a frolicsome mood, greatly more 
philosophical. 

But so obscurely are our author’s geological opinions enunciated, 
that it is possible we have, after all, assigned to the six days what he 
may have meant to attribute to the Mosaic deluge; for in Lecture 
VI. (p. 229) he speaks of this latter catastrophe as a great convul- 
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sion of nature, “‘ by which the external layers of the earth were 
fractured, and afterwards deposited in astate of solution.” Hence 
the organic remains which the strata contain are the exuvie of 
those animals which were destroyed by the flood, and deposited 
along with the earthy matter precipitated from the diluvial fluid, 
Did, then, the mammoth and the mastodon, which we commonly 
refer to one period, the palezotherium and the anoplotherium, which 
we attribute to a second, and the ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus, 
which we assign to another, vastly more remote than either, — 
some adapted toa temperate, others to a tropical climate, — dispute 
the sovereignty of the sea and land with the descendants of 
Adam ? 

Well may Dr. Nolan question the extended longevity assigned by 
Moses to the patriarchs, with such unpleasant neighbours about 
them; well may he regard the difficulty a dignus vindice nodus, 
one, indeed, of sufficient moment to excuse him for taking a great- 
er liberty with the sacred text in respect to the word year, than 
geologists are privileged to do with that of day; thus cutting short 
their lives, ‘‘ by one fell swoop,” from eight to two hundred 
years ;* and well, too, may he suppose an amount of putrefaction 
to have been engendered at the deluge by such a destruction of 
heterogeneous animal life, as would wonderfully increase the nitro- 
gen, and thus enable him to account for his curious discovery, — 
that the atmosphere is less oxygenated than that which the antedi- 
luvians were in the habit of inspiring. t 

But by what kind of “chemical attraction” did the distinct 
species of animals and vegetables collect together in that regular 
order which has given rise to those ‘‘ putid and senseless dreams” ¢ 
in which geologists have indulged, as to their being the deposits 
of distinct eras? Why do not the ichthyosauri, with their imbedded 
coprolites, lie jumbled with the mastodons? and why are not the 
*‘ruins of the monocotyledon vegetation,’ which constitute the 
coal strata, mixed up with both? These, and a few other trifling 
difficulties that present themselves in the course of this volume, 
will doubtless be explained in subsequent editions: but we must 
say a few words with regard to the doctrine of ‘‘ progressive deve- 
lopement”’ and of “‘ successive creations,” with which he taunts the 
geologists. 

It is not true, then, that a single living geological writer in this 
country, or we believe on the continent, maintains the doctrine of 
progressive developement in the sense in which Dr. Nolan under- 
stands it, namely, as the gradual production of more complicated 
forms of life out of the simpler ones by a gradual transmutation of 
species. Still less will any man of science of the present day be 
found to maintain, that, in the early stages of the earth, it was 
covered by marine plants and animals of ‘‘arude and imperfect 
organization,” or, as our author elsewhere expresses it, in phra- 
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seology peculiarly his own, ‘‘that it was abandoned to creatures 
misshapen and unorganized.” * 

It is surprising, as he quotes Professor Lyell’s work, that he is not 
aware that a considerable portion of the second volume is occupied 
in refuting a theory which affords the nearest approach to this, 
but which had been maintained, not by a geological, but by a zodlo- 
gical writer. It is but too true, however, that most men of science 
have felt themselves obliged, in order to escape from this conclu- 
sion, to suppose that the Deity has at various times created new 
animals, adapted to the altered condition of the earth in which 
they were to exist. ‘There seems, indeed, no mode of avoiding 
this supposition, unless we would imagine that all extinct and 
all living species were called into existence together, when the 
world was first created, — a view of the subject too absurd even for 
the Bampton lecturer. He accordingly, by a singular confusion 
of thought, falls into the very heresy of which he has unjustly ac- 
cused geologists. After contending that breeds of animals may, 
and do, spring up, owing to different species breeding together, &c., 
and that thus the number supposed to have been taken into the 
ark, and afterwards to have been distributed over the four quarters 
of the globe, may be reduced within much norrower limits than 
was supposed, he maintains that the existing species may even 
have descended from the antediluvial animals, which are now re- 
garded as extinct!!+ It is well that such a position had not ema- 
nated from a man of science, or the cry of atheism would have 
been at once set up; since it is certain, that if the crocodile be 
allowed to have descended from the ichthyosaurus, or the sloth to 
be a stunted megatherium, there is nothing to prevent our adopting 
the conclusions of Lamarck in their wildest extent, and imagining 
the present races of animals to have been produced by a long- 
continued series of tentative efforts from a few primeval types. 
It is amusing to see such a line of argument adopted by this stren- 
uous opposer of the doctrine of progressive developement, — this 
bold defender of the faith against the machinations of science ! 

A few more trifling errors as to matters of fact must be briefly 
pointed out, and we have done. It is not true, then, that ‘the 
tertiary class of rocks is of such rare occurrence, and of such 
limited extent, as not to deserve notice;” t on the contrary, a 
glance at Bone’s Map of Europe, for which he need not go farther 
than the second volume of Lyell’s Geology,. will convince our 
author that it is the most widely distributed of any; and we would 
further hint to him, that it is quite superfluous to except them, as 
his ingenuity would mould them to the purposes of his theory just 
as readily as the transition and secondary strata themselves. We 
were not a little astonished to see Dr. Nolan adopting the ideas of 
Voltaire ; for it was he, if we mistake not, that first suggested the 





* See Page 230. t See pp. 305-310. 
t See page 243, and note on the same subject. 
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bold idea, that the sea-shells which are found on the tops of the 
highest mountains may have been brought there by pilgrims. Con. 
chologists of the present age, in the conceit of science, may smile 
at this conjecture; but the Bampton lecturer rises far above 
minute distinctions of species, and will, no doubt, inform us like. 
wise how it happens, that the shells on the top of Snowdon and 
Mount Perdu, for example, are so incorporated with the rock as to 
be found not on its surface only, but penetrating every part of it;— 
he will, perhaps, tell us, as in page 462, ‘‘that, when ordinary 
causes are incompetent to effect a solution of the problem, it must 
be sought in extraordinary.” 

We are sorry also, that he has been anticipated in the bold posi- 
tion, ‘that with the native fossil remains, on which the deductions 
of geologists respecting basin formations have been founded, the 
remains of the animals which the Romans collected for their 
scenic exhibitions, and the fish which they naturalized in salt and 
fresh-water lakes, have been incautiously confounded.” * The 
theory, if we mistake not, was first propounded, with regard to the 
bones found in caverns and gravel, by Mr. Rankin, in a quarto 
volume on the sports of the Romans and Mongols; but great 
geniuses often strike out the same thoughts; and our author 
has at least the exclusive merit of extending the application of 
this principle to ‘ basin formations,’ thus exposing “the turgid 
inanity of the bloated theories of tertiary beds,” as well as of 
‘fossil bones.” + We are, indeed, transported at the splendid 
visions of Roman grandeur which this suggestion brings before our 
eyes; for if a distant province, like Gaul or Britain, could have 
its Circensian games, in which paleotheria and mastodons were 
exhibited, or its naumachiz, in which plesiosauri and other ex- 
tinct saurians contended for victory, how magnificent must have 
been the combats of imperial Rome! We would recommend one 
of these fights as a fit subject for Mr. Delabéche’s geological pen- 
cil, and advise Professor Buckland to set off post haste for Rome, 
and dig under the Colosseum for its yet concealed treasures. 
He could not fail to disinter what would put the contents of his 
Kirkdale cavern quite into the shade; and be rewarded by bones 
of mastodons, paleotheria, and all the other “old beasts,’’ whose 
remains Cuvier has brought to light. ‘These, we suppose, are the 
animals Dr. Nolan means to specify, or else what does he mean? 

Physiologists, we fear, will start a difficulty in the way of his 
hypothesis, that the “‘marine monsters,” the bones of which are 
found imbedded in the strata, may still be tenants of the lowest 
depths of the sea;{ for the ichthyosauri, plesiosauri, &c., could 
no more live without air, than the crocodiles and alligators of the 
present day are capable of doing. Let them weigh well, however, 
the consequences of asserting this ‘‘ zodlogical impossibility,” 
when assured by so high an authority as the Bampton lecturer, 
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that, “after the various theories, in the construction of which the 
fossil remains of ‘marine monsters’ have exercised the fancy of 
geologists, this hypothesis seems entitled to respect on the grounds 
of reason and analogy.’’* We fear that chemists will be so unac- 
commodating as not to admit, that the decomposition of the ocean 
would supply all the three constituents of the air, or, in other 
words, that hydrogen and nitrogen are one and the same, and that 
carbonic acid can be generated from water.t His doctrine, that a 
temperature of 115° in the arctic regions implies one of 275° in 
the tropics, may probably also meet with some little opposition. { 

We think they will doubt the solubility of all the strata in the 
diluvial fluid, even with the assistance of the additional water 
which he calls into existence at this emergency.§ We are a little 
perplexed with respect to the expedient, by which, after having 
got his oxygen and hydrogen, he converts them into water again ; 
for electricity would only assist him provided the quantity of the 
two gases were sufficient to form a predominant portion of the 
whole atmosphere, in which case, indeed, there would have been 
a simultaneous explosion from pole to pole, rather startling to the 
tenants of the ark. || 

But enough of Dr. Nolan and his Sermons; and now, with all 
the seriousness that we can recover, on just taking leave of such a 
writer, and with all his unparalleled blunders and absurdities 
glaring fresh upon our recollection, we will conclude by entering 
our protest, once for all, against the line of argument adopted by 
that class of pseudo-geological writers, 

* Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind ;” 

— fit subjects for another Dunciad, — of which “the late Bampton 
lecturer may be regarded as one of the most characteristic speci- 
mens. In what possible manner, we would anxiously inquire, do 
these sciolists expect to forward the interests of revealed truth, by 
thus striving to arrive at conclusions which have so natural a ten- 
dency to place the religious convictions of their readers in array 
against the evidence of physical phenomena? That any one indi- 
vidual, for example, should adopt that explanation of the latter 
which the Bampton lecturer has thought fit to propose from the 
University pulpit, as the only one which accords with the words of 
Scripture, we hold to be almost impossible; its vagueness and 
obscurity serving to render it unpalatable even to those readers 
who possess too slender a smattering of science to be conscious of 





*See page 310. | See page 99. t See page 457. 

§ The several steps by which he conceives this brought about appear to be 
as follow: Volcanoes crack the crust of the earth, the waters subside into its 
cavities, they there come into contact with metals which decompose them, 
hydrogen is evolved, and, rising to the surface, becomes mixed with the oxygen, 
which was at that time given off by the leaves of plants more abundantly than 
it is now, on account of the greater luxuriance of the vegetation. 

Copying the sublime language of Dr. Nolan, in page 246, we should say, 
“The pealing artillery, which then opened its fires, simultaneously evolved, 
would involve the earth ina catastrophe not inferior in its calamitous effects 
to that which overwhelmed the earth at the deluge.” 
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its other defects. But it is conceivable that some minds may be 
so far worked upon by the authority, if not by the declamation, of 
a Bampton lecturer, as to rise from his work impressed with the 
necessity, if they accept the authority of Scripture at all, of ad- 
hering to the strict letter of the Mosaic writings with respect to 
the origin and revolutions of the globe. Should such an individual 
be entirely ignorant of the facts of geology, he may indeed be pre- 
vented from becoming acquainted with them by the fear of em- 
bracing opinions hostile to revelation; and in this case Dr. Nolan 
will have succeeded in detaching one recruit from that great Anti- 
christfan confederacy in which he imagines scientific men and 
scientific institutions to be so strenuously engaged. 

So far, Dr. Nolan will say, all is well. But suppose his convert 
to be imbued with some smattering of science, (and few in this 
inquiring age are altogether destitute of it,) will the arguments of 
the Bampton lecturer exert so potent a spell over his faculties as to 
lead him to abjure the evidence of his senses, and reject that inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena which Reason herself dictates, 
and which the whole tenor of observed facts concurs in establish- 
ing? Would they, if a hundred times more cogent, do more than 
produce a conflict between his religious and his scientific convic- 
tions, fatal probably to the stability of both? Would they not 
cause him to oscillate between faith and incredulity, in proportion 
as the moral evidence which supports the former gives way before 
the physical proofs which impugn it, or as his perception of the 
latter is eclipsed by the greater vividness of his religious impres- 
sions? But we are putting the most favorable supposition, — for, 
in the greater number of instances, it cannot be doubted on which 
side the balance would preponderate in the minds of those who are 
only allowed the alternative of rejecting the authority of Scripture 
altogether, or of adopting an interpretation of it so entirely at 
variance with the best established facts. And if, from a distrust in 
their own judgments, they resolve to appeal to that of others who 
possess better means of information, the result will not be diffe- 
rent; for singularly constituted must the mind of that man be, 
who can rise up from the inquiry without feeling staggered at the 
array of authorities, which, though opposed to each other on so 
many points of science, coincide in opinion on this ; and who can 
adhere to the dicta of those who contend for the literal interpreta- 
tion of the passages referred to, when he sees, not laymen only, 
but even divines, provided they have taken the trouble of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the facts, agreeing that they are irreconcilable 
with such a view; when he observes all, of whatever school, who 
possess any reputation as geologists, decidedly and to a man opposed 
to it; whilst only a few writers, who do not themselves profess any 
practical knowledge of the details of the science, are in its favor; 
who can doubt, in short, which way the balance inclines, when 
they find a Coneybeare, a Sedgwick, and a Buckland, on the one 
side; a Nolan, a Fairholme, and a Bugg, on the other? 
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[In answer to the preceding article Dr. Nolan procured several 
letters to be inserted in the Standard newspaper. To these a 
short reply is given by his reviewer in the “ Literary Gazette,” 
No. 886., in which he “declines any further controversy with 
that gentleman, being induced to this partly by the vagueness and 
partly by the hardihood of his assertions.” After some illustrations 
of this general charge, he says: 

“Other instances might be specified ; but the above may suffice 
to show, that in a controversy with Dr Nolan, however carefully 
one might avoid the contagion of that abusive language in which 
he has himself so liberally indulged ; however much one might 
be resolved not to charge a clergyman, as he has done his review- 
er, with ‘wilful falsehood,’ ‘dishonesty,’ ‘malice,’ and the like; 
yet one could scarcely hope to escape the unpleasant duty of 
meeting many of his statements, as to matters of fact, with a flat 
and formal contradiction. 

“It is also a hopeless task to engage in argument with an in- 
dividual who does not coincide with one in first principles ; and 
this is unhappily the case in a controversy with Dr. Nolan, who, 
when facts are appealed to in support of a particular position, on 
which all authorities are agreed, stoutly denies the premises, and 
charges the reviewer with a petitio principii : — witness the ques- 
tion as to the relative age of coal and gravel. 

“Should further reasons for my continuing silent be required, 
they will be furnished by a note appended to a sermon just pub- 
lished by the Professor of Geology at Cambridge (p. 106) ; a 
discourse, by the way, which I would recommend to the perusal 
of those persons who arrogate to themselves a monopoly of reli- 
gious principle, for no other reason, as it should seem, than because 
they are profoundly ignorant of physical science. Whether Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick be correct in including the late Bampton lecturer 
amongst the class of persons, ‘whose position is impregnable while 
they remain within the fences of their ignorance, having no weak 
side of common sense whereat we may attack them,’ I am content 
to leave to the decision of that portion of the reading public which 
will compare the strictures in the Literary Gazette with the work 
commented upon.” 

In a Postscript the writer remarks : — “‘ I am rather surprised to 
find that a practised controversialist like Dr. Nolan should have 
committed so grievous an error in tactics, as that of identifying his 
anonymous reviewer with a distinguished geological professor, thus 
bringing to bear against himself the weight of authority, in addition 
to that of argument, and depriving himself of the advantage which 
his public situation as Bampton lecturer would give him in the 
public eye over an anonymous assailant. It turns out, indeed, that 
his identification is an erroneous one, and hence some apology 
seems due from him to.a brother clergyman, whose situation in the 
lecturer’s own University, if not his claims upon science, ought to 
have secured him from allusions as coarse and as personal as they 
appear to be far-fetched and inappropriate.” | 
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[Extracted from an article in the ‘ Quarterly Review,” No. 100.] 


Art. V.—Journals of a West India Proprietor. By the late 
Martuew G. Lewis. London. 1 vol. 8vo. 1833. 


Tuts book is in many respects a curiosity: it is a posthumous 
production of the author of ‘“‘ The Monk,” and, we are inclined to 
say, the best of all the creatures of his pen. Why it has been 
kept lying perdu, during the fifteen years that have elapsed since 
Mr. Lewis’s death, we are not told; but it does not come too late 
to vindicate the talents of Mr. Lewis from the oblivious disparage- 
ment into which, from various circumstances, but especially from 
some scoffing sneers in Lord Byron’s diaries, they had been 
allowed to fall. 

And yet Lord Byron had a sincere regard for the man. On 
hearing of his death, he says, — 


“ Lewis was a good man, a clever man, but a bore ;— ad — d bore, one 
may say. My only revenge, or consolation, used to be setting him by the 
ears with some vivacious person who hated bores especially, Madame de 
Stael or Hobhouse for example. But I liked Lewis, he was a jewel of a 
man, had he been better set, —I don’t mean personally, but less tiresome, 
for he was tedious as well as contradictory to every thing and everybody. 
He wasa man of many words. Poor fellow: he died a martyr to his 
new riches, — of a second visit to Jamaica. 


‘Id give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again,’ — 


that is, 


‘I would give many a sugar-cane, 
Monk Lewis were alive again.’ 


To this page of Lord Byron’s diary, Sir Walter Scott stuck the 
following note : 


“T would pay my share! How few friends one has whose faults are 
only ridiculous! His visit was one of humanity, — to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his slaves. He was one of the kindest and best creatures that 
ever lived His father and mother lived separately. Mr. Lewis allowed 
his son a handsome income, but reduced it by more than one-half, when 
he found that he paid his mother a moiety of it. Mat restricted himself 
in all expenses, and shared the diminished income with her as before. He 
did much good by stealth, and was a most generous creature.” — MS. 


Again; Byron, in his ‘‘ Detached Thoughts,” has this anec- 
dote ; — 


“Lewis, at Oatlands, was observed one morning to have his eyes red 
and his air sentimental: being asked why, he replied, that when people 
said any thing kind to him it affected him deeply, ‘and just now the Duch- 
ess (of York) has said something so kind to me, that’— here tears began 
to flow: ‘Never mind, Lewis,’ said Colonel Armstrong to him, ‘never 
mind, — don’t cry, — she could not mean it.’” 
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Here Sir Walter Scott has another note, viz. — 


“Lewis was fonder of great people than he ought to have been, either 
asa man of talent, or as a man of fashion. He had always dukes and 
duchesses in his mouth, and was pathetically fond of any one that had a 
title. You would have sworn he had been a parvenu of yesterday, — yet he 
had lived all his life in good society...... I had a good description from 
Mr. T ——T of Fox, in his latter days, suffering the fatigue of an 
attack from Lewis. The great statesman was become bulky and lethargic, 
and Jay like a fat ox which for some time endures the persecution of a 
buzzing-fly, rather than rise to get rid of it, and then at last he got up and 
heavily plodded his way to the other side of the room. * 2 i ao 
had queerish eyes, —they projected like those of some insects, and were 
flattish on the orbit. His person was extremely small and boyish. He was 
indeed the least man I ever saw to be strictly well and neatly made. I 
remember a picture of him, by Saunders, being handed round at Dalkeith 
House. The artist had ingeniously flung a dark folding mantle around 
the form, under which was half-hid a dagger, a dark lantern, or some such 
cut-throat appurtenance. With all this the features were preserved and 
ennobled. It passed from hand to hand, into that of Henry, Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, who, hearing the general voice affirm that it was very like, said 
aloud, ‘ Like Mat Lewis! Why that picture ’s like a man!’ He looked, 
andJo! Mat Lewis’s head was at hiselbow...... This boyishness went 
through life with him. He was a child and aspoiled child, —but a child 
of high imagination, and so he wasted himself on ghost-stories and Ger- 
man romances. He had the finest ear for the rhythm of verse I ever met 
with, — finer than Byron’s.” — MS. 





One more quotation: —On the lines in ‘‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ” — 


* Oh wonder-working Lewis! Monk or bard, 
Who fain would make Parnassus a church-yard,” &c., 


Lord Byron’s editor gives us the following note :— 


“ Matthew Gregory Lewis, M. P. for Hindon, never distinguished him- 
self in parliament ; but mainly in consequence of the clever use he made 
of his knowledge of the German language, then a rare accomplisiment, 
attracted mutch notice in the literary world at a very early period of his life. 
His ‘ Tales of Terror,’ — the drama of ‘ The Castle Spectre,’ — the romance 
called ‘ The Bravo of Venice’ (which is, however, little more than a version 
from the Swiss Zschokke), — but above all, the impious and libidinous novel 
of ‘The Monk,’ invested the name of Lewis with an extraordinary degree 
of celebrity, during the poor period which intervened between the obscura- 
tion of Cowper, and the full display of Scott’s talents in The ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ —a period which is sufficiently characterized by the 
fact, that Hayley then passed for a poet. Next to that solemn coxcomb, 
Lewis was for several years the fashionable versifier of the time; but his 
plagiarisms, perhaps more audacious than had ever before been resorted to 
by a man of real talents, were by degrees unveiled; and writers of 
greater original genius, as well as of purer taste and morals, successively 
emerging, Monk Lewis, dying young, had already outlived his repu- 
tation.” — Life and Works of Lord Byron, Vol. VII. p. 241. 


Unless the present ‘Journals of a West India Proprietor” had 
at length seen the light, the few scattered sentences which we 
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have been stringing together, and Sir Walter Scott’s introduction 
to his ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in which, with his usual candor 
and sense, he pleads the veniality of so boyish a transgression as 
The Monk, and so gracefully acknowledges his own obligations to 
its author’s early admonitions respecting purity of rhymes, — would 
probably have been all that posterity would ever have cared to 
read on the subject of M. G. Lewis. But we are mistaken if the 
impression of the posthumous work be not such as to call forth, 
from some quarter, a distinct summary of the life of this very cley- 
er and amiable, though conceited and affected, man. If he has 
left many letters, and they at all resemble his diaries, the materials 
for such a biography will be copious and highly valuable; and 
perhaps the public might not be indisposed to welcome a selection 
from his early writings, thus prefaced. The literary name of 
Lewis is one that can never be altogether. forgotten; and it ap- 
pears to us to be the duty of his relations to take care that his 
personal character shall not rest with posterity on merely a few 
obiter dicta of Scott and Byron. 

And yet, we believe, these Journals, of themselves, would take 
good care of the author’s reputation, as to many of the most im- 
portant parts of human character. In them the kindly, gentle, 
warnily-benevolent disposition of the man is manifest everywhere ; 
together with a shrewd common sense and sagacity, which few 
might have looked for in one so devoted to the veriest ‘‘ cloudland ” 
of imagination, — and, moreover, not a little of that practical tact 
in the details of business, for which the evening life of a London 
diner-out would, in general, be considered as poor a preparation 
as the morning reveries of a Germanized romancer. As to the lite- 
rary merits of the posthumous book, we have already expressed 
our high motion of them, — and, indeed, on that point, there can, 
we think, be little difference of opinion. ‘The graphic power dis- 
played, whether in sketching seenery, manners, or incidents, ap- 
pears to us not only high, but first-rate ; such as entitles the ‘‘ West 
India Proprietor’ to be ranked with Washington Irving, in such 
pieces as the ‘‘ Visit to Palos,” — with Mr. Matthews, in the very best 
pages of the ‘‘ Diary of an Invalid,” —nay, we hardly hesitate to 
say, with Miss Edgeworth, in the brightest chapters of ‘“‘ Castle 
Rackrent,” —or Lord Byron himself, in his lighter letters from 
Venice and Ravenna. The quiet humor, and the plain, sterling 
English of these pages are equally delightful. 

The narrative of the Monk’s first voyage to the West Indies is 
in itself a charming performance. Familiar as we are with Captain 
Hall’s ‘‘ Fragments,” and newly risen from the perusal of ‘“ Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” * it is easy even for us to detect some inaccuracies 





* We are happy to see that this work, — perhaps the most brilliant series of 
Magazine papers of the time, — has at length been published in a separate form. 
It was at least as worthy of such a distinction as “ The Ayrshire Legatees,” ot 
“ The Subaltern,” or the “ Diary of a late Physician,” or “« Peter Simple,” or the 
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in his use of sea-terms; but this is a trifle. Nay, perhaps, perfect 
accuracy would have rather diminished than improved the pleas- 
ure of the reader. His very blunders help to keep before us the 
idea of a fondled little dandy-lion of forty, fresh from his own 
luxurious chambers in the Albany,—the brilliant talk of Mel- 
bourne-House dinners, — and the sarcastic tittle-tattle of Lydia 
White’s soirées. He sailed for the West Indies in November, 
1815. 


“ November 19. (Sunday.) At one this morning, a violent gust of 
wind came on; and, at the rate of ten miles an hour, carried us through 
the chops of the channel formed by the Scilly Rocks and the Isle of 
Ushant. But I thought that the advance was dearly purchased by the ter- 
rible night which the storm made us pass,—the wind roaring, the waves 
dashing against the stern, till at last they beat in the quarter gallery; the 
ship, too, rolling from side to side, as if every moment she were going to 
roll over and over! Mr. J-—-—— was heaved off one of the sofas, and 
rolled along till he was stopped by the table. He then took his seat upon 
the floor as the more secure position; and, half an hour afterwards, an- 
other heave chucked him back again upon the sofa. The captain snuffed 
out one of the candles, and both being tied to the table, could not relight 
jit with the other: so the steward came to doit; when a sudden heel of 
the ship made him extinguish the second candle, tumbled him upon the 
sofa, on which I was lying, and made the candle which he had brought 
with him fly out of the candlestick, through a cabin window at his elbow; 
and thus we were all left in the dark. Then the intolerable noise! the 
cracking of bulkheads! the sawing of ropes! the screeching of the tiller! 
the trampling of the sailors! the clattering of the crockery! Every thing 
above deck and below deck, all in motion at once! Chairs, writing-desks, 
books, bundles, fire-irons and fenders, flying to one end of the room; 
and the next moment (as if they had made a mistake) flying back again to 
the other with the same hurry and confusion! ‘ Confusion worse con- 
founded!’ Of all the inconveniences attached to a vessel, the incessant 
noise appears to me the most insupportable! As to our live stock, they 
seem to have made up their minds on the subject, and say with one of 
Ariosto’s knights (when he was cloven from the head to the chine), ‘ Or 
convien morire.’ Our fowls and ducks are screaming and quacking their 
last by dozens.” — Lewis, p. 9. 


Contrast with this what follows, when the gale has abated ; — 


“TI understand that in these latitudes nothing can be expected but 
heavy gales or dead calms, which calms are by far the most disagreeable 
of the two: the wind steadies the ship; but when she creeps as slowly as 
she does at present (scarcely going a mile in four hours), she feels the whole 
effect of the sea breaking against her, and rolls backwards and forwards 
with every billow as it rises and falls. In the mean while, every thing 
seems to be in a state of the most active motion, except the ship. While 
we are carrying a spoonful of soup to our mouths, the remainder takes the 
‘glorious, golden opportunity ’ to empty itself into our laps, and the glasses 
and salt-cellars carry on a perpetual domestic warfare during the whole 
time of dinner, like the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. Nothing is socommon 





“Old Bailey Experiences,” — productions, each of which has now taken a mer- 
ited place of its own in the English library. 
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as to see a roast goose suddenly jump out of its dish in the middle of dip- 
ner, and make a frisk from one end of the table to the other ; and we are 
quite in the habit of laying wagers which of the two boiled fowls will ar- 
rive at the bottom first. 

“N. B. To-day the fowl without the liver wing was the favorite, but 


the knowing ones were taken in; the uncarved one carried it hollow.” — 
Ibid. p. 15. 


We turn a leaf or two, and light on this agreeable medley of 
gossip : — 


“ Reading Don Quixote this morning, I was greatly pleased with an in- 
stance of the hero’s politeness, which had never struck me before. The 
Princess Micomicona having fallen into a most egregious blunder, he never 
so much as hints a suspicion of her not having acted precisely as she has 
stated, but only begs to know her reasons for taking a step so extraordinary, 
‘ But pray, Madam,’ says he, ‘ why did your ladyship land at Ossuna, see- 
ing that it is not a seaport town ?’” 

“T was also much charmed with an instance of conjugal affection, in the 
same work. Sancho being just returned home, after a long absence, the 
first thing which his wife, Teresa, asks about, is the welfare of the ass, 
‘I have brought him back,’ answered Sancho, ‘ and in much better health 
and condition than I am in myself.’ ‘The Lord be praised,’ said Teresa, 
‘for this his great mercy to me!’ ” 

“Thad no idea of the expense of building and preserving a ship: that in 
which I am at present cost 30,000/. at its outset. Last year the repairs 
amounted to 14,000/.; and in a voyage to the East Indies they were more 
than 20,000/. In its return last year from Jamaica it was on the very brink of 
shipwreck. A storm had driven it into Bantry Bay, and there was no other 
refuge from the winds than Bear Haven, whose entrance was narrow and 
difficult ; however, a gentleman from Castletown came on board, and very 
obligingly offered to pilot the ship. He was one of the first people in the 
place, had been the owner of a vessel himself, was most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every inch of the haven, &c. &c., and so on they went. 
There was but one sunken rock, and that about ten feet in diameter ; the 
captain knew it, and warned his gentleman-pilot to keep a little more to 
the eastward. ‘My dear friend, answered the Irishman, ‘now do just 
make yourself asy; I know well enough what we are about; we are as 
clear of the rock as if we were in the Red Sea, by Jasus;— upon which 
the vessel struck upon the rock, and there she stuck. The captain fell to 
swearing and tearing his hair. ‘God damn you, sir! didn’t I tell you to 
keep to eastward? Dam’me, she’s on the rock!’ ‘Oh! well, my dear, 
she ’s now on the rock, and, in a few minutes, you know, why she ‘Il be of 
the rock: to be sure, Id have taken my oath that the rock was two hundred 
and fifty feet on the other side of her, but —-— ’ — ‘ Two hundred and fifty 
feet! why, the channel is not two hundred and fifty feet wide itself! and 
as to getting her off, bumping against this rock, it can only be witha 
great hole in her side.’ ‘Poh! now, bother, my dear! why sure——’ 
‘Leave the ship, sir; dam’me, sir, get out of my ship this moment!’ In- 
stead of which, with the most smiling and obliging air in the world, the 
Irishman turned to console the female passengers. ‘Make yourselves asy, 
ladies, pray make yourselves perfectly asy; but, upon my soul, I believe 
your captain ’s mad; no danger in life! only make yourselves asy, I say; 
for the ship lies on the rock as safe and as quiet, by Jasus, as if she were 
lying on a mud bank!’ Luckily the weather was so perfectly calm, that 
the ship having once touched the rock with her keel bumped no more. It 
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was low water; she wanted but five inches to float her, and when the tide 
rose she drifted off, and with but little harm done. The gentleman-pilot 
then thought proper to return on shore, took a very polite leave of the 
lady-passengers, and departed with all the urbanity possible; only think- 
ing the captain the strangest person that he had ever met with; and 
wondering that any man of common sense could be put out of temper by 
such a trifle.” — Ibid. p. 20. 


The Journal is every now and then enlivened with a snatch of 
rhyme,—and not a few of the little pieces thus introduced will, 
we are sure, be made prize of forthwith by the musical composers. 
What a sweet thing would not Mrs. Arkwright or Mr. Moscheles 
make of “‘ The Helnsman” !— for theirs surely is the art, so 
beautifully described by Mr. Coleridge, of “‘ music curling round 
and round the meaning like honeysuckle, until at last it over- 
tops it.” — 

“Hark! the bell! it sounds midnight! —all hail, thou new heaven! 

How soft sleep the stars on their bosom of night! 


While o’er the full moon, as they gently are driven, 
Slowly floating the clouds bathe their fleeces in light. 


The warm, feeble breeze scarcely ripples the ocean, 
And all seems so hush’d, all so happy to feel ! 

So smooth glides the bark, I perceive not her motion, 
While low sings the sailor who watches the wheel. 


"Tis so sad... *tis so sweet. . . and some tones come so swelling, 
So right from the heart, and so pure to the ear, — 

That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwelling 
On one who is absent, most kind and most dear. 


Oh may she, who now dictates that ballad so tender, 
Diffuse o’er your days the heart’s solace and ease, 
As yon lovely moon, with a gleam of mild splendor, 
Pure, tranquil, and bright, over-silvers the seas ! ” — p. 29. 


These verses have certainly a very graceful rhythmical move- 
ment, and justify so far Sir Walter Scott’s eulogy of the Monk’s ear ; 
though, if we had been to class it with the most delicate of 
the time, we should have thought of Moore, or his friend the 
eldest bard we have just been quoting, rather than even of Lord 
Byron. 

, in a new view of our old acquaintance, ‘ John 
Shark’s ” amiable character : — 


“As I am particularly fond of proofs of conjugal attachment between 
animals (in the human species they are so universal that I set no store 
by them), an instance of that kind which the captain related to me this 
morning gave me great pleasure. While lying in Black River harbour, 
Jamaica, two sharks were frequently seen playing about the ship; at 
length the female was killed, and the desolation of the male was ex- 
cessive : — 


‘Che fard senz’ Eurydice?’ 
What he did without her remains a secret, but what he did with her was 
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clear enough; for scarce was the breath out of his Eurydice’s bod 
when he stuck his teeth in her, and began to eat her up with all ponaithe 
expedition. Even the sailors felt their sensibility excited by so peculiar a 
mark of posthumous attachment; and to enable him to perform this 
melancholy duty the more easily, they offered to be his carvers, lowered 
their boat, and proceeded to chop his better half in pieces with their 
hatchets; while the widower opened his jaws as wide as possible, and 
gulped down pounds upon pounds of the dear departed as fast as they 
were thrown to him, with the greatest delight and all the avidity imagin- 
able. I make no doubt that all the while he was eating, he was thoroughly 
persuaded that every morsel which went into his stomach would make its 
way to his heart directly! ‘She was perfectly consistent,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘she was excellent through life, and really she ’s extremely good 
now she’s dead!’ and then, ‘ unable to conceal his pain,’ 
‘He sigh’d and swallow’d, and sigh’d and swallow’d, 
And sigh’d and swallow’d again.’ 

I doubt whether the annals of Hymen can produce a similar instance 
of post-obitual affection. Certainly Calderon’s ‘mor despues de la 
Muerte’ has nothing that is worthy to be compared to it; nor do J recol- 
lect in history any fact at all resembling it, except perhaps a circumstance 
which is recorded respecting Cambletes, King of Lydia, a monarch equal- 
ly remarkable for his voracity and uxoriousness; and who, being one 
night completely overpowered by sleep, and at the same time violently 
tormented by hunger, ate up his queen without being conscious of it, and 
was mightily astonished the next morning to wake with her hand in his 
mouth, the only bit that was left of her. But then, Cambletes was quite 


unconscious what he was doing; whereas the shark’s mark of attachment 
was evidently intentional.” — p. 32-34 


This is the last extract we shall make from the voyage. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Lewis died at sea, on his way home from Jamaica, in 1818; 
and it may be right to mention that, according to Sir Walter 
Scott’s information, ‘‘he fell a sacrifice to a very strange whim, — 
that of persisting, in spite of all advice, to take daily emetics as a 
preventive against sea-sickness.”’ 





[We add from ‘‘ The Court Magazine,” No. 20, the following 
article, entitled, ‘‘ The Death of M. G. Lewis, Esq., on board the 
Sir Godfrey Webster, by a Fellow Passenger.” } 


As no particulars respecting the last moments of this highly 
talented and eccentric individual have ever yet appeared before 
the public eye, the writer of the following recollections of the 
event is in hopes that they may not prove altogether unacceptable 
to the literary world ; particularly as even little things relative to 
the fate of genius have always been considered worthy of interest. 

It was erroneously asserted, many years back, that the late 
Matthew Gregory Lewis (otherwise known by the title of Monk 
Lewis) died of sea-sickness on his passage to England from the 
Island of Jamaica,— but the malady that carried him off was of 
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a far more awful description. It was the yellow fever, which had 
been raging for a long time at Black River, where he embarked 
the first of May, in the year 1818, on board the ship Sir Godfrey 
Webster, commanded by Captain , who now trades to India 
with the Coromandel. For some days previous to Mr. Lewis’s 
decease, the weather had been blowing a strong gale, which, sub- 
siding all at once into a dead calm, left the vessel as it were spell- 
bound in the dog latitudes. Here the heat became intolerable ; 
and this change in the atmosphere visibly affected Mr. Lewis’s 
general health and spirits. He grew restless and impatient, 
continually pacing up and down the deck, and spouting forth 
Italian and German poetry in a wild and impassioned tone of 
voice, accompanied with violent gestures. On the 13th of May, 
these serious symptoms rapidly increased in him, and becoming 
every hour worse and worse, at six o’clock the following morning 
he expired in the greatest bodily and even mental agony ; for such 
was his delirium, that loud and bitter groans and fearful impreca- 
tions burst from his lips whilst suffering the last pangs. It seemed 
as ifthat same fatal affection for atheistical sentiments which had 
at an earlier period pervaded his compositions, as it had done those 
of many other talented men of his day, had again taken hold of his 
imagination in the form of those delirious ravings ; for, previous 
to this dreadful crisis, his manners and conversation had been 
utterly free from levity of any description. But the scene before 
us could not fail to produce in some of even the most unreflecting, 
a deep conviction of the Almighty’s displeasure against the sin of 
“forgetting our Maker in the days of our youth!” And though 
the dying man, forgiven his early transgressions, might be un- 
conscious of the spectres his words conjured up, we in a manner 
saw them, to tremble and be warned. 

It is very much to be regretted that the remains of this accom- 
plished gentleman (and perhaps too celebrated an author) were 
not preserved and brought home to be buried in the sepulchre of 
his family ; the dust of genius being in some measure sacred to 
the soil from which it sprung. But, on the contrary, the corpse 
of the deceased was carried on deck, almost as svon as the last 
breath had departed; and being rolled up in the ship’s colors, 
it was laid on the stern, where it remained until a slight shell of 
deal boards was nailed together by one of the carpenters. 

Into this humble coffin the body was then carefully fastened 
down by the lid, and four eighteen-pounders attached to it, in 
order to sink it; a common white sheet, such as sailors use in 
their hammocks, was finally wrapped round the whole, — why 
or wherefore, it is difficult to guess. Captain then proceed- 
ed to read over the burial-service, several of the passengers and 
most of the crew being present; after which, in obedience to 
his commands, the deceased was committed to the deep. At 
the first plunge, the coffin disappeared entirely ; but rising 
again, the sheet that had been fastened round it became par- 
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tially disarranged, and the air introducing itself between its folds 
inflated them, and buoyed the coffin up, so that it floated on 
the surface of the waters, just like a boat with its sails full set, 
It was first observed by a few of the passengers, from a window 
in the front cabin, where suddenly to their surprise and terror, 
they beheld this novel and spectre-like object borne up by the 
swell of the sea almost on a level with themselves. Never shall I 
forget the thrilling sensation caused by so appalling an apparition, 
— imagination can scarcely picture any thing more horrible, 
coming as it did so unexpectedly. I was at that time a mere 
child, almost an infant, but such impressions pass not away! 
Around the vessel that coffin-bark danced like a fearful mockery ; 
then heaving heavily over the surf, as if unwilling still to part from 
the living world, it bent its course towards the shores of the Havan- 
na; and was soon lost to the straining sight of the awe-struck 
spectators: whether it arrived at those shores, or was swallowed 
up in the whelming waves, we have never been able to ascertain. 

The impression that Mr. Lewis made on my parents was that 
of a very reserved yet very kind-hearted man ; he appeared to feel 
for the sufferings of any occasionally indisposed person on board, 
and particularly for my eldest sister, who almost fell a victim to the 
same fatal disorder which terminated his career. Before it mani- 
fested itself in him, he used to come frequently, and rap at the 
door of our berth, and ask after her health in the gentlest tones, 
never forgetting to accompany such inquiries with some little gift 
for the fevered invalid ; such as a shadock or a bottle of soda-water, 
— articles of which he had brought on board a plentiful supply. 
He also possessed an old-fashioned piano, bound with brass bands 
for travelling ; and often did he while away the dreary hours ever 
attendant on a long sea-voyage, by his exquisite touch on that 
instrument. 

When we were passing the islands of the Cayman, some of the 
natives came alongside of our vessel in their boats, with parrots, 
shells, and live turtles, for sale ; — he purchased several of the lat- 
ter, intending to present one to the Prince of Wales, and another 
to the Duchess of York. 

Though his general manner was serious, yet he would sometimes 
relax, and become animated even to gayety;—on one occasion 
when sitting down to dianer, he observed (probably owing to some 
mistake of the steward) that there were four dishes of kid on the 
table, all, however, dressed differently, — ‘‘ What!” exclaimed he, 
without moving a muscle of his face, and drawling his words out 
in a most ludicrous tone, —‘‘ Is this all that we ’re to have? kid 
at the top, kid at the bottom, kid at the side, and kid in the mid- 
dle ! Why, it ’s kid all over!”” This caused a great deal of laugh- 
ter, particularly as they were almost the first words some of the 
persons present had heard him utter; and there was such a comic 
surprise expressed in his manner of delivering them. During Mr. 
Lewis’s stay in Jamaica he had been made the subject of many a 
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strange anecdote ; among others it had been reported that he was 
in the habit of giving dinner parties to his own black slaves, pre- 
siding in person at the head of the table, and conversing with them 
in the most familiar manner (always remembering to place his 
driver at his right-hand side); besides which condescension, it 
was said that he constantly shook hands with the negroes, when 
visiting them at work in the fields. ‘This may be true, or it may 
be only a fable ; but if true, how far he was right or wrong in so 
doing, it will be difficult for any one to pronounce; and, besides, 
is not to be gravely considered, since who can account for the 
freaks of genius ? 

Before I close this little article I must not forget to mention, 
that the subject of the preceding anecdote expired in the arms of 
the same person who was afterwards present at Lord Byron’s 
death ; and of whom his Lordship speaks in his journal with the 
highest praise, as forming one of the most faithful servants of his 
household. His name was Baptista or Tita (for short). He was 
a Venetian by birth, and certainly his attention and devotion to 
Mr. Lewis during his fatal illness and in his last moments, fully 
deserve a similar tribute here ; and with pleasure the writer bears 
witness to the unchangeable character of a dutiful servant, a hum- 
ble friend, faithful unto death. J.A. P. 


[The preceding notice of Monk Lewis forms a part of an 
article in the 100th number of “‘ The Quarterly Review,” the 
main purpose of which is to give a glowing picture of the 
happiness of the slaves in the British West Indies, before the 
passing of the disastrous act of Parliament for the abolition of 
slavery, an act, which, according to the reviewer, has been the 
result of the combined zeal of fanatics, liberals, and East India 
sugar-dealers. In support of his professed opinions, the reviewer 
quotes passages from the Journals of Lewis during his residence in 
Jamaica, and from the late work of Mrs. Carmichael. It is difficult 
to explain how any one at the present day, could expect to find 
readers, ignorant, foolish, and prejudiced enough, to receive them 
as a true representation of the condition of the West Indian slaves. 
For some of Lewis’s statements respecting those on his own plan- 
tation, we may account. His slaves received him when he came 
to take possession of his estate, as slaves commonly welcome their 
master or their master’s eldest son under like circumstances, in 
the hope of conciliating the favor of one who may determine the 
amount of their indulgences or sufferings according to Lis humor. 
Afterwards, it would seem that Lewis treated them with a degree 
of consideration and familiarity to which they were wholly un- 
accustomed. But as for those passages which speak generally of 
the state of the slaves, some of them as they appear in the setting 
of the reviewer are to us unintelligible; as, for example, in one 
case the necessary inference from the quotations and accompany- 
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ing remarks, is that an English Admiral of the Blue and another 
Admiral of the Red, while stationed at different times at Jamaica 
gave balls to the slaves, and thus produced two factions among 
them, the Blues and the Reds (see pp. 382-384). But, supposing 
we had no other information on the subject, we might say of most 
of these accounts of Lewis, that, if true, they strikingly illustrate 
the French proverb, (Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable), 
seeing that they have no semblance of truth. On a little closer 
examination, however, we should find that we were relieved by 
the author himself from the necessity of giving any implicit credit 
to his stories. The good sense of the writer in the Quarterly has 
not prevented him from quoting in different parts of his article the 
following contradictory passages. 

At a great feast given in honor of his arrival, Lewis says: 
(p. 386 of the Review.) 


“Tt was particularly agreeable to me to observe, as a proof of the good 
treatment which they had experienced, so many old servants of the family, 
many of whom had been born on the estate, and who, though turned of sixty 
and seventy, were still strong, healthy, and cheerful. 


We may turn forward ten pages and read as follows. Lewis 
is speaking of the period previous to his arrival in the Island, when 
his estate was managed by an attorney. 


“While I fancied my attorney to be resident on Cornwall, he was, in 
fact, generally attending to a property of his own, or looking after estates of 
which also he had the management in distant parts of the Island. During 
his absence, an overseer of his own appointing, without my knowledge, 
was left in absolute possession of his power, which he abused to sucha 
degree, that almost every slave of respectability on the estate was com- 

lled to become a runaway. The property was nearly ruined, and abso- 
utely in a state of rebellion; and at length he committed an act of such 
severity, that the negroes, one and all, fled to Savannah la Mar, and threw 
themselves upon the protection of the magistrates, who immediately came 
over to Cornwall, investigated the complaint, and now, at length, the attor- 
ney, who had known frequent instances of the overseer’s tyranny, had 
frequently rebuked him for them, and had redressed the sufferers, but who 
still had dared to abuse my confidence so grossly as to continue him in his 
situation, upon this public exposure thought proper to dismiss him. Yet, 
while all this was going on, — while my negroes were groaning under the 
iron rod of this petty tyrant, — and while the public magistrature was ob- 
liged to interfere to protect them from his cruelty,— my attorney had the 
insolence and falsehood to write me letters filled with assurances of his 
perpetual vigilance for their welfare,—of their perfect good treatment 
and satisfaction; nor, if I had not come myself to Jamaica, in all pro- 
bability should I ever have had the most distant idea how abominably the 
poor creatures had been misused.” 


It is clear there are writers of the present day who equal the 
assurance of Mr. Lewis’s attorney, and who even copy his lan- 
guage respecting the perfect good treatment and satisfaction of 
the slaves, however abominably they may have been misused. 

It is a strange and sad thing to find in a work like “* The Quar- 
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terly Review,” an article, manifesting so much spleen, and such dis- 
satisfaction, against a measure, which, as regards its ultimate pur- 
pose, has been received with joy and acclamation by every lover of 
men throughout the civilized world. In the debate in the House of 
Lords in the year 1793, on the abolition of the slave-trade, the 
Earl of Abingdon ‘“‘ deprecated the new philosophy. It was as 
full of mischief as the box of Pandora. The doctrine of the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade was a species of it.’ The world has made 
progress; but there are, it seems, Quarterly Reviewers of 1833, 
who neither in their philosophy nor their feelings are in advance of 
the Earl of Abingdon of forty years before. 

Of Mrs. Carmichael’s volumes we have formerly been led to 
observe from the accounts that we had then seen of them, that 
they appeared to contain more poetic fiction than fact. They have 
received very considerable attention ; and we now give an article 
upon them from “‘ The Eclectic Review” for November. We omit 
several pages of horrible details respecting the cruel treatment of 
slaves taken from “‘ Three Months in Jamaica in 1832,” by Henry 
Whiteley, a tract which has been extensively circulated by the 
Anti-Slavery Society. An abundance of such facts, presented in 
the most authentic form, testified in Courts of Justice and before 
Committees of Parliament, may be found by every one who has 
occasion to use them, or who is in want of information ; and we 
are not willing unnecessarily to harrow up the feelings of our 
readers. — Epp. | 





Art. VI. — Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, 
Colored, and Negro Population of the West Indies. By Mrs. 
Carmicuae., Five Years a Resident in St. Vincent and Trini- 
dad. Intwo Volumes. 12mo. pp. 674. Price 21s. London. 
1833. 


Ir these volumes had not a lady’s name prefixed to them, we 
should be led to pronounce the book one of the veriest catch-pen- 
ny publications that ever fell under our notice. The charge of 
twenty-one shillings for two slight, trashy duodecimos of this de- 
scription, is too bad. But perhaps the work is intended for the 
perusal only of the higher ranks, and the exorbitant price put upon 
it, is benevolently designed to preclude its falling into the hands 
of any in the lower grades of society, lest the picture of negro 
happiness which it displays, should breed discontent with their 
own far inferior lot in this country, where, “‘ as negroes who have 
been in England complain, ‘there is noting for noting,’ ’” — and 
they should, with Admiral Barrington, wish they had been born 
West India slaves. 

But seriously ; that a woman should be found putting herself for- 
ward, or consenting to be put forward, as the vindicator of such 
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a state of society as exists in the West Indies, is a circumstance 
which cannot but excite deep disgust. Mrs. Carmichael does not 
indeed, defend the flogging of female slaves, the unbridled licen. 
tiousness of the slave-drivers, the tarring and feathering of missiona- 
ries, the burning of chapels, and the flogging of negroes for at- 
tending prayer-meetings. She does not directly apologize for all 
these things; but she comes forward to tell us, that the abettors of 
all these things have been vilified, — that the slaves, whipped and 
unwhipped, are all most happy, the planters most humane and 
paternal, and the missionaries most mischievous. Either she be- 
lieves all this, or she does not. If she does, she is the most credu- 
lous of dupes. If she does not, she only affords, in her own per- 
son, a fresh illustration of the effects of “‘ a five years’ residence” 
in the moral atmosphere of the West Indies. 

But why notice these flimsy volumes! The West India question 
is settled; why rake up old quarrels, and waste time in afresh con- 
futing detected and now useless falsehoods? Our answer is, that 
even such a work as this, despicable as it is in every respect, yet 
when puffed into notice by Quarterly Reviewers and the enemies 
of missionary labors, may have a pernicious influence, as seeming 
to possess the weight of personal testimony, to those who are not 
inclined to take the trouble of cross-examining the witness. The 
volumes abound with the most direct contradictions throughout, 
exhibiting an utter carelessness of assertion, or a very singular 
incoherence of ideas. But these inconsistencies of statement are 
such as it requires some little penetration to make palpable. We 
have amused ourselves by fancying Mrs. Carmichael giving evi- 
dence, upon oath, before a Committee of the House of Lords, or 
under the examination of a counsel. The following may be taken 
as specimens of what would have been the result. 

Q. You resided some years in two of the West India Islands. 

A. I was for five years a resident in St. Vincent and Trinidad, 
which I employed “in minute personal investigation, keeping a 
journal of what I saw.” 


Q. What was the general result of your five years’ observa- 
tion ? 

A. ‘*Though going out highly prejudiced on the popular side, 
I should be guilty of the grossest misrepresentation, did I not state 
things to be, in all respects, as regards master and slave, totally 
the reverse of what the popular belief is.” (Vol. I. p. 210.) 

Q. You mean that there is no foundation for the belief that the 
slaves are over-worked, driven with the cart-whip, or otherwise 
ill-treated. 

A. None whatever. ‘I never saw a whip once used, either by 
the driver or by any other person; neither did I ever hear a negro 
ana) such a thing, although I often used to make inquiry.” 

I. p. 4. 

Q. Then they have no dread of punishment ? 
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A. ‘Even if corporal punishment were resorted to, it is not 
dreaded by them half so much as work.” (I. p. 96.) 

Q. You mean to say that they are indifferent as to corporal 

unishment. 

A. Quite the contrary. ‘‘Old West India proprietors can 
recollect the time when the best negroes they had, looked upon 
flogging as no disgrace. No one can now say this is the case. I 
have known many negroes possessing such fine feelings, that, were 
they to be flogged, I feel confident that their first act would be to 
commit suicide, —though the majority of negroes have not indeed 
attained this mental superiority.” (II. p. 7. 

Q. Is it then the negroes of fine feelings only who dread punish- 
ment? 

A. I do not say this. “It cannot be denied that corporal 
punishment is a dread, and tends to keep all bad characters in 
order.” (p. 6.) 

Q. And yet it is never employed ? 

A. “In former times, the managers employed upon estates 
were not always possessed of those patient and humane disposi- 
tions which all who undertake the management of negroes ought 
certainly to have. They were seldom men of any education, and 
ignorant how to treat the negro; and there is reason to believe 
that they carried punishment to an unwarrantable length.” (I. p. 
331.) 

Q. Then the popular belief is correct as to former times. Has 
any other improvement taken place? 

A. “Managers formerly often lived very dissolute lives, and 
this was a matter deeply to be deplored.” (I. p. 332.) 

Q. You said just now that punishment is not dreaded by the 
negroes half so much as work. Do you mean to say that their 
work is so hard that they greatly dread it? 

A. Not at all. But “employment is their abhorrence, idleness 
is their delight.” (I. p. 96.) 

Q. Then they are never found working voluntarily, —on the 
Sunday, for instance. 

A, On the contrary; ‘“‘all the little boys and girls about the 
house, have one day for themselves every week, — not a Sunday, — 
to work their grounds. On such days they rise earlier, and work 
longer, than they are ever in the habit of doing for their master. 
They do often work their grounds on Sunday also; but there is no 
occasion for this: were they never to lift a hoe on Sunday, they 
would still have an abundance of food for themselves, their pigs, 
and their poultry, and money for fine clothes also. I do not believe 
that either English or colonial law will prevent negroes from work- 
ing on Sunday. ‘The love of money is the root of evil,’ applies 
with great force to the negro character; and I do not think, that 
if negroes had all the six days of the week to work their own 
ground, they would cease from labor on the seventh. I do not of 
course speak of isolated cases, but of the majority; nor is there 
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wanting practical proof of this truth. Who labors more on the 
Sunday than the free negro? and even those born free are notori- 
ous for this.” (II. p. 161.) 

Q. Then, as they are not unwilling to work their own grounds, 
it is perhaps the nature of the field-work that they object to, —car- 
rying the manure-basket, for instance. 

A. “‘Their carrying manure in this way appears disagreeable 
work ; but they laugh at the stranger who supposes it to be so to 
the negro because it would be so to him. The truth is, in so 
far as cleanliness is concerned, the negro is indifferent.” (I. p. 
105. 

Q Are the negroes very uncleanly ? 

A. Not so. “The better sort of negroes have their dwellings 
often extremely neat and clean: many a Scotch cottager might 
blush to see them.” (I. p. 130.) ‘‘ All head people upon estates 
are uniformly well dressed, neat, and clean; and though it is in 
their own fashion, they look nicer and much cleaner than English 
country people.” (I. p. 153.) ‘“ Negroes are extremely fond of 
bathing.” (p. 152.) 

Q. And yet, as to “personal cleanliness,” you said, the negro 
is ‘‘ perfectly indifferent.” 

A. “These sort of things do not affect their personal comfort, 
because their whole habits and manner of life are different from 
Britons: what are comforts and pleasures to them, would not be 
so to us; what we esteem as the comforts and luxuries of life, 
they would neither thank you for nor make use of.” (I. p. 105.) 
‘‘The negro enjoys his calialou soup as much out of his calabash, 
as the nobleman does his turtle soup out of the finest chased 
silver.” (p. 139.) 

@. Are we to understand you to say that the negroes have no 
relish for the comforts and luxuries of life, and that they are whol- 
ly strangers to them? 

A. Far from it. ‘‘I can avouch that negroes are lodged infin- 
itely better than, with few exceptions, the working population of 
England. Negroes who live in town as domestics, have always a 
boarded floor to their houses. I have seen a few single men and 
women who had only one room, but such houses are by no means 
common. They have good bedsteads, bedding of plantain-leaf, 
feather bolster and pillows, good blankets, sheets, and coverlet; 
chairs, sofa, cupboard, and mahogany table. I have frequently 
seen a side-table with tumblers, and shades for the candle; look- 
ing-glass, two or three boxes full of clothes, showy prints in gilt 
frames, &c. &c. They always keep their houses clean and tidy in- 
side, and have a great variety of stone-ware in the shape of plates, 
tea-cups, &c.; but these are seldom bought by them, being gene- 
rally stolen, and are regularly displayed merely for ornament, — a 
calabash being the usual substitute for holding their victuals, and 
being equally clean with a china bowl, it is preferred by them; for 
it costs nothing.’”’ (I. pp. 140, 141.) 
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Q. Nevertheless, the negroes are quite indifferent to the com- 
forts of civilized society ? 

A. “Place the negro in a comfortable little cottage built after 
the English fashion, —his neat fire-side, — his nice-looking bed, 
blankets, and warm curtains, — a glass window; give him an En- 
glish breakfast, tea, and supper, and also English clothing, and 
you would make him quite as unhappy as an English ploughman 
would be in a negro house with negro fare and clothing.” (I. p. 
612. 

rH The negroes then have no “ nice-looking bed” with blankets 
and curtains ? 

A. ‘‘ Negroes of character and rank, being more civilized, have 
bedsteads with mosquito-curtains, their bedding being for the most 
part a bag filled with the dried plantain-leaf. This I have myself 
slept upon, and used in my own family, and hive found it a very 
comfortable bed indeed. ‘They have also a bolster and pillows of 
the same materials; blankets, (one Witney blanket is given every 
year by the master,) a good sheet, and very often a nice bed-quilt : 
the two latter articles are furnished by themselves.” ‘‘ Many field 
people have bedsteads, and some have curtains. The plantain-leaf 
bed is general, and blankets are annually provided; some have 
sheets; but these are luxuries which many of them do not value 
and would not use.” (II. pp. 129, 132.) 

Q. You were understood to say, that the negroes would, by hav- 
ing these things given them, be rendered very unhappy. Is this 
found to be the result? 

A. There are ‘‘ some who do not consider household furniture as 
a comfort, and they either spend their money in fine clothes or in 
jewelry, or hoard up their savings.” (p. 138.) 

Q. But still, ‘‘ English clothing,” you said, would make them 
as unhappy as English ploughmen would be in negro clothing ? 

A. I beg leave to correct myself. ‘‘ Negro clothing consists of 
strong blue woollen cloth, the same that is generally worn by the 
lower classes of females in Scotland for petticoats.” ‘‘ Head ne- 
groes upon estates, in full dress at holiday time, are extremely gay. 
They have all fine broadcloth, either made into jackets, such as 
gentlemen very often wear of a morning in the West Indies, or 
coats: they have neat waistcoats, either of black kerseymere, or 
white jean, — as they are quite aware that a colored waistcoat is not 
dress, —their shirt is always of fine linen, and the collar of a 
fashionable shape, which, with the cravat, is as stiff as any reason- 
able dandy could desire. White jean or linen trowsers are the 
usual wear; all head people have shoes, and all servants have 
stockings, and a long cloth coat; this is given them by their mas- 
ter; but the country people often purchase those articles for them- 
selves. I have seen an estate negro in St. Vincent, dressed at 
Christmas time as well in every respect as any gentleman could 
be; and he was a slave whose master was and had been long ab- 
sent: he told me every thing he wore was of his own purchasing ; 
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he had a quizzing-glass, and as good a hat as any white man in the 
colony ; he had a watch ribbon and key, but whether or not he wore 
a watch, I cannot tell, as I did not put the question to him; but I 
have seen many with watches and seals. The more common field 
people have equally good shirts, trowsers, and waistcoats; but the 
have seldom or ever long coats, though frequently good broadcloth 
jackets; but the most common fashion for them is white jean, or 
striped colored jean jackets. They do not often wear shoes, and 
never stockings. The boys are extremely well dressed; and as 
they all receive a new hat at Christmas, this adds to the general 
neat appearance of the negro population at that season. 

‘“* As for the women, I hardly know how to describe their gala 
dresses, they are so various. The wives or daughters of estates’ 
head people, have the best of course, —if I except demestics, 
who dress still gayef. They have fine worked muslin gowns, with 
handsome flounces ;_ satin and sarsenet bodices are very common; 
their under garments are of the best materials, and they have 
either good cotton or silk stockings; their kid dancing-shoes 
are often of the gayest colors, while their expensive turbans are 
adjusted with a grace that makes the dress really appear elegant. 
It is common for them to have not a hair-dresser, but a head-dress- 
er, or rather a turban putter-on, upon such occasions; and for 
the mere putting on of the turban, they pay a quarter dollar, — 
not less than Is. Id. sterling!! This is a custom not confined to 
domestics, but predominates throughout all ranks of the female 
slave population. They have all beautiful handkerchiefs upon their 
necks; some are of British manufacture, but many are costly silk 
ones from Martinique, — while others wear them of India muslin. 

“The real value of their jewelry is considerable; it consists 
of massy gold ear-rings, and rings upon their fingers, coral neck- 
laces, and handsome gold chains, lockets, and other ornaments of 
this description. ‘The more common field female negro, very often 
if elderly, is decked out in a very large patterned chintz ; or per- 
haps the bodice is made of this, while the skirt is of muslin; or, 
vice versa, the skirt chintz, and bodice and sleeves muslin. They 
all have one really good necklace; but they often also wear along 
with it, half a dozen other necklaces, of colored glass beads, 
such as light blue, yellow, white, and purple. Every negro has a 
garnet necklace ; all have ear-rings and rings on their fingers: 
and at Christmas time, a handsome new turban too is worn. The 
very youngest baby is well dressed at such a time, and even fora 
child they scorn old clothes; indeed, it rarely happens that the 
same dresses are worn twice at Christmas. I have heard them say 
to each other, ‘ Look at so and so, see how mean she be, she 
wore that very same dress last Christmas.’” (I. pp. 144-47.) 

Q. All these things make the negroes very unhappy: do they 
not ? 

A. ‘Really I do think that the negroes in full dress during the 
holidays, contented and happy as they used to be, was one of the 
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most interesting scenes imaginable. Both men and women have 
nice white pocket-handkerchiefs to wipe away the perspiration ; 
and both sexes, young and old, are perfumed with French laven- 
der water: indeed” (p. 149.) 

Q. You have stated quite enough to prove how unhappy an En- 
glish ploughman would be with negro fare and clothing. You will 
now be so good as to explain how it comes to pass that the field 
slaves often appear as if they had scarcely a rag to cover them. 

A. ‘* This arises from two causes; first, that a sense of decency 
is scarcely known to the savage: another reason is, the heat of 
the climate.” 

Q. The negro then you consider as a savage ? 

A. “‘ It is easy to trace the progress of civilization in different 
negroes, according to their style of every-day dress.” (p. 149.) 

Q. You would then encourage a love of dress? 

A. “As you value his true happiness, introduce no artificial 
wants.” (p. 139.) 

Q. As all the negroes, whether savage or civilized, are well 
fed, never over-worked, always contented and happy, will you 
explain the decrease in the slave population? Do they marry 
early ? 

A. “ As soon as a negro girl attains the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, she probably gets a husband, and the male children, perhaps 
a year or two later, get wives.” (I. p. 131.) 

Q. By ‘‘ getting husbands and wives,” do you mean that they 
marry ¢ 

A. ‘‘ Generally speaking, negroes live unbound by the ties of 
matrimony. I need not tell the economist, how this state of 
society tends to prevent the increase of population.” (II. p. 19.) 

Q. Do you mean to speak of the slave population generally, or 
only of the field negroes? 

A. “ Among colored females, marriage is not very general.” 
“Tt must be conceded, that, as a population, the free colored class 
are peculiarly inclined to immorality.” (II. pp. 71, 74.) 

Q. You are aware, nevertheless, that while the free population 
has increased under these circumstances, the slave population has 
decreased. Will you explain this? 

A, I have been informed, that, ‘‘ during the continuance of the 
slave-trade, males greatly preponderated. I believe that this, com- 
bined with the frequent manumissions of negroes, will fully ac- 
count for the decrease in the slave population.” (II. p. 19.) 

Q. To what island do you chiefly refer ? 

A. “During a residence of nearly three years in St. Vincent, I 
can recall to my recollection scarcely a single weekly newspaper 
where there was not one manumission ; and I have read the manu- 
mission of six or eight negroes, all under one date.” (Jb.) 


Q. You resided there from the beginning of 1821 till near the 
close of 1825? 


A. Yes. 
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Q. It appears from the parliamentary returns, that, from Jan. 
1821 to Dec. 1825, the manumissions in that island amounted to 
380 on a population estimated in 1817 at 25,218, being, on the 
average, 76 per annum. ‘The average decrease of the slave po- 
pulation during the same period, was about 125. Deducting 380 
manumissions from 625, the decrease of five years, there is a net 
decrease of 245 within that period, or 1 in every 96, to be account- 
ed for. 

A. ‘‘I took some pains to inquire into the matter. The first 
question I put was this: —during the continuance of the slave- 
trade, were there more males or females imported?” (Jb.) 

Q. A very natural inquiry for a lady to make, who was studying 
population returns. But are you aware that, so far back as 1817, 
the numbers of males and females throughout the West India 
Colonies were close on an equality, and that at the present time, 
the females exceed the males? 

A. “Should any one consider my statements to be contra- 
dictory to each other, I can only say, that I state facts.” (II. p. 
2333.) 

Q. You stated, in answer to some previous questions, that the 
negroes are so incorrigibly idle, as to dread the light and easy work 
of the plantations more than punishment. Have you ever heard of 
their working voluntarily for wages? 

A. ‘‘Some free labor, so called, has been performed in Trini- 
dad, under the control of Government? but the laborers work un- 
der compulsion, in so far that no planter could have the same means 
of inducing them to work as the Government has.” (II. p. 278.) 

Q. Will you have the goodness to explain what you mean by 
free laborers working by compulsion ? 

A. I mean, that ‘‘I do not believe the present generation of ne- 
groes will ever make fine sugar to any amount, unless by compul- 
sory labor, which is no longer free labor, and which I really do 
not see how Government could enforce.” (II. p. 281.) 

Q. Very good. You have perhaps heard of free labor being 
employed in raising sugar in Colombia? 

A. ‘*To the shame of the mother country, who have neglected 
to send proper religious instructors to her negro population, this 
example also fails ; for, however some Protestants may choose to 
smile at aught that savours of Popery, I can tell them, that, though 
Catholics do not teach their slaves to read, yet they most con- 
scientiously teach them, by means of missionaries sent for the pur- 
pose, to fear God, — to behave honestly, soberly, and respectfully to 
their masters, and to be industrious. The negroes of Caraccas 
and Colombia are, therefore, a far more instructed population as 
regards moral duties, and consequently more likely to act as free 
men ought.” (II. p. 278.) 

Q. Are the slaves of the Catholic proprietors better instructed 
in religious duties than those of the Protestants ? 

A. Decidedly. ‘‘ What shall we say of the apathy of the Pro- 
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testant Church of England, when we find the negroes who 
attend the Roman Catholic chapel, always so much better in- 
formed than those left by the Episcopalian Church to glean an 
uncertain instruction. Some of the Laurel-hill children, who 
had attended the Roman Catholic chapel, crossed themselves 
when they answered who the Saviour was. Of a Holy Spirit, 
it might be said they had no idea; their only notion was con- 
fined to the word spirit or jumbee, the Devil, so that we had not 
only to teach, but to unteach; a still more difficult task.” (II. p- 
130. . 

A You had to unteach the negro children who had been so well 
taught to cross themselves? 

A. Yes, but “the Catholic children could all say the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Belief.” (p. 131.) 

Q. You are aware that Protestant missionaries of different com- 
munions have labored among the negroes ? 

A. There were Wesleyan Methodists at St. Vincent. 

Q. What was the result of their mode of teaching? 

A. As to their sermons, ‘ although as plain as sermons could be, 
I never found that one of our people, even the most intelligent, 
had gained one idea from them. I think I am justified in saying, 
that beyond encouraging the habit of attending Divine service, as 
regards the real conversion of the negro, it is nearly a hopeless 
method of instruction. I by no means despise the endeavour to 
establish a habit of regularly attending Divine service; and 
only mean to say, after having for many years daily studied the 
negro character, as well as instructed them, that, in my belief, a 
sermon preached in Arabic would be just as efficacious as in 
English.” (p. 223.) 

Q. The Methodists- do not, however, confine their labors to 
preaching: do they not teach the children any catechism? 

A. Yes, but catechisms ‘‘ appear to me worth nothing as regards 
the real instruction of the negro; and it seems strange that, even 
at the present day, so very few people are at all aware of the mis- 
chief that parrot teaching produces.” (p. 224.) 

Q. Is not the Roman Catholic teaching, parrot teaching ? 

A. I have before stated, that the Roman Catholic children are 
better instructed : although not taught to read, they always cross 
— in speaking of the Saviour, and can say the Lord’s 

rayer. 

Q. Upon the whole, you think that the Methodists do not know 
how to set about instructing the negroes? 

A. “Judging by the conduct of those negroes who were the 
most regular attendants at the Methodist chapel, I am unwillingly 
driven to the belief, that the Methodist missions have done little 
for the cause of true religion, and have rather helped to foster 
dangerous delusions. The Methodists have, I fear,done harm; for 
they have diffused a general feeling among the negro population, 
that abstaining from dancing, from drinking, (a vice, by the way, 
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which negroes are rarely prone to,) and a certain phraseology, 
which is mere form on their part, is Christianity. Now it would 
be much better, if the negroes were taught that lying, stealing, 
cruelty, slander, and disobedience, were sins in the sight of God, 
rather than level their anathemas against dancing.” (I. pp. 229, 
230. 

ry Do you mean to say that the Methodists do not teach the 
negroes to consider lying, stealing, &c. as crimes? 

A, ‘It is not my intention to represent the Methodists as approv- 
ing or disregardless of the sins of lying, theft, &c. I dnly mean 
to say, that they insist very much more upon the sin of what they 
term ‘vain amusements and dress,’ than upon lying, theft, fight- 
ing, cruelty, and slander.” (p. 230.) 

Q. So that the negroes, in fact, have no correct moral notions ? 

A. I do not mean to say that. ‘‘ Negroes of decent habits say 
their prayers morning and evening, and several have regular family 
prayer, at which others attend, as well as the negroes of their own 
family. All tolerably good negroes can say the Lord’s Prayer, and 
many can say the Creed: they all know the sin of swearing, lying, 
theft, &c.” (p. 220.) 

Q. You are now speaking of those taught by the Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries ? 

A. Oh, no, by the Methodists. ‘‘I am convinced there is not a 
negro old or young, who could not tell me, that one God made the 
world, and created mankind, and that He is all-powerful and 
all-seeing. Such questions as these I have proposed a hundred 
times to negroes of all classes, as well as to children, and I have 
always received a distinct and intelligent answer in their own dia- 
lect.” (1b.) 

Q. These negroes then have profited by the instruction they 
have received ? 

A. Not inthe least. ‘‘ Strange as it may seem, I never asked 
a negro if he knew who was God’s Son or the Redeemer of man- 
kind, that he could answer. ‘Me never know ‘bout him’ was the 
universal answer. I have put this question to dozens of negroes 
of all ages who were in the habit of attending the Methodist 
chapel; nay, who had attended for years with regularity ; and yet 
it appeared that not one of them had ever heard of the Saviour 
in so plain a way as to convey to him an idea of his Being.” 
(p. 221.) 

Q. Notwithstanding that many of them can say the Creed, 
and several have regular family prayer, yet they are universally 
ignorant respecting the Saviour. Do the Missionaries then never 
preach about him ? 

A. I do not mean to convey that idea. But ‘the Missionaries, 
though truly pious and excellent characters, are possessed of little 
or no discernment. The first time they see the emotion of a ne 
gro, when instructing him in religion, they are in transports of Joy ; 
enthusiastically persuaded that they have only to preach, and the 
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bulk of the negroes will believe;—they forget that they are 
speaking to a people emerging only from a savage state; and 
that the emotions and feelings of an untutored savage, are not 
the same as the emotions and feeling of a civilized being, whose 
passions and emotions are artificially controlled. They know not 
the quickly passing feelings of a negro: and when they see him 
shed tears at the history of the sufferings of our Saviour, they 
too often set him down as a sincere convert, without waiting to 
see whether his emotion has been of such a nature as to produce 
any practical revolution in his conduct.” (I. pp. 232, 233.) 

Q. Will you explain how the negroes who have no idea of the 
Saviour, and to whom a sermon in English is as unintelligible as if 
it were preached in Arabic, are moved to tears by the recital of the 
sufferings of the Saviour ? 

A. I speak of the effect of ‘‘the system of instruction which I 
pursued with my negroes, in leading their minds from the simple 
apprehension of a God to the truths of the Gospel and the compre- 
hension of a Saviour.” (I. p. 222.) 

Q. To what do you attribute the incompetency of the Wesleyan 
Missionaries, or their want of success in communicating distinct 
ideas on these subjects ? 

A. “Ido not think any person of cool judgment will ever 
expect much to be done in the instruction of the elder negroes, 
beyond what might be effected by personal exhortation and ex- 
planation given familiarly, and, in a great measure, delivered in 
their own patois, upon the simple doctrines of the Bible.” (I. p. 
248.) ‘‘ I cannot help adding to this notice of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sions, that the discouragement given to social recreations, and es- 
pecially to dancing, is far from favorable to their utility.” (II. p. 
238. 

Q To what other circumstance besides their disapprobation of 
the African dances, do you attribute the inutility of the Mission- 
aries ? 

A. To the want of a previous knowledge of the world; to 
their ignorance of the state of any society at home, except what is 
generally called, ‘‘the religious world.” ‘‘ The Missionaries, al- 
though often pious and not unlearned, are ignorant of the world, 
and so very unpolished as to render it impossible for them to 
mix in the good society of the West Indies.” (II. pp. 232, 233, 
235. 

Q This is the reason that they do not succeed in instructing 
the negroes respecting Jesus Christ ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. From the good society of the West Indies, they obtain, it 
may be presumed, no countenance. 

A. That is not exactly the case. “On many of the St. Vin- 
cent estates, the Wesleyan Missionaries preached, and had also 
schools for religious instruction. ‘There is even, if I mistake 
not, more than one private chapel upon some of the estates, 
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supplied by the Wesleyan Methodist Missionaries, built by the 
proprietors of the estates. I am, at all events, certain there is 
one such, which is regularly so supplied; and although the pro- 
prietor be himself a steady and conscientious member of the 
Church of England, he built this chapel in order to procure regular 
instruction for his negroes. I have several times attended evening 
service in the Wesleyan chapel, and found the congregation nu- 
merous; far exceeding that of the Established Church. Many of 
the most respectable members of the white population were 
present; although the majority were always colored and black, 
The congregation invariably listened with attention and the 
utmost decorum was uniformly preserved; save and except the 
too frequent groans and deep sighs, to which I have already 
alluded. 

‘* Although the white and colored population who attend the 
Methodist chapel, were of course, in general, able to understand 
the discourse, I feel convinced (after having devoted myself a 
good deal to the instruction of negroes) that the slave population 
comprehended almost nothing of it.” (I. pp. 236, 237.) 

Q. But you are not aware that any prejudice against Wesleyan 
Missionaries existed among the colonists ? 

A. “In many cases I observed decidedly the reverse, and did, 
indeed, hear at all times a general regret that the Church of 
England had not attended to the spiritual instruction of the 
West India tolonies as she ought; nor am I aware of any apology 
she can offer. I had heard men in authority speak well of the 
Missionaries in St. Vincent; nor ever, until that year, did I hear 
one word said, implying a suspicion that they had any secret influ- 
ence over the minds of the negroes. It was upon occasion of Sir 
Charles Brisbane, the then governor of St. Vincent, making some 
remark opposed to what I had ever heard of the Methodists, that 
I said, ‘I thought your Excellency had a good opinion of them, 
and that you had subscribed to their Society.’— ‘So I did,’ an- 
swered his Excellency : ‘one must often hold a candle to the devil 
in this world.’” (II. pp. 234, 5.) 

Q. Meaning the Missionaries ? 

A. Yes: and Sir Charles added: ‘‘I’ll tell you what, — if 
there was a disturbance in the island, the Methodists would 
have more power than you are aware of.’ I answered, that I 
hoped they would employ it judiciously. ‘Well, then,’ said his 
Excellency, ‘ don’t you see, that it is very necessary to keep them 
in good humor, and give them a subscription?’” (II. p. 235.) 

Q. But you did not agree with Sir Charles? 

A. “‘ Up to the period of my leaving Laurel Hill, I thought the 
Missionaries well intentioned.” (p. 237.) ‘*'The Missionaries 
have been often decidedly opposed in the West Indies since 1825, 
there can be no doubt; but the whole fault rests with themselves. 
Had they acted a candid, straight-forward part, they would have 
fared very differently; but they have never come forward and 
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made one single, honest, manly denial of all the calumnies spoken 
and published against them. One such avowal would have effected 
more than all the reiterated and accumulated assertions of the 
planters.” (II. p, 244.) ae 

Q. You mean, had the Missionaries come forward to deny the 
calumnies propagated against themselves — 

A. Oh no; they have not been calumniated, —I mean the ca- 
lumnies against the planters. Had the Missionaries, as I have 
done, come forward to assert that the whip is scarcely ever used by 
the driver or any other person, or to deny that the slaves are over- 
worked, or otherwise than happy and contented, their avowal 
would have gained belief more than the reiterated assertions of the 
planters, which no one believes. 

Q. And because they have not come forward with these asser- 
tions, they have “‘ fared” as they have done ? 

A. Yes; “‘the feeling of confidence in Dissenters, which once 
existed to a great extent in the West Indies, is now thoroughly 
destroyed, and can never be restored. Therefore, no plan of 
instruction, when the teachers are not to be bond fide members 
of one or other of the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland, will ever meet with encouragement from the planter.” 
(II. p. 248.) 

Q. It is then your opinion, that no other teachers should be tole- 
rated in the colonies ? 

A. “No advice or interference ought to be used, to prevent the 
negro from attending what place of worship he might prefer, be 
it the Episcopalian Church, or a Roman Catholic or Dissenting 
chapel: nor should any allusion to distinction of sect be permitted. 
Religious party-spirit must be crushed, if good is to be done.” 
(p. 255.) “Let party-spirit be forgotten. But let there be one 
restriction; that the teachers be members of the Established 
Church.” (p. 254.) 

Q. Which Established Church; that of England or of Scotland ? 

A. It does not signify which, as “no allusions to distinction of 
sect are to be allowed.” 

Q. You left the West Indies, it is believed, eight years ago. 

A. Yes, in 1825. 

Q. And your volumes were prepared before “‘ the agitation of 
the West India question by the present Government,” and were on 
“the point of publication with the special recommendation of an 
influential body of men.” (Advert.) 

. Yes, but ‘the negotiation” unluckily went off; and I have 
been obliged to risk the publication on my own account. 

Q. Have you any further remarks to offer ? 

A. I beg leave to repeat, that, “ should any one consider my 
Statements to be contradictory to each other,” I cannot help it. 


The witness is directed to withdraw.—— And so much for Mrs. 
Carmichael, “five years a resident in St. Vincent and Trinidad! ” 
Such is the stuff that, with Quarterly Reviewers, passes for vera- 
Clous authority ! 
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[From “ The Atheneum,” No. 317.] 


Art. VII.— Naval Adventures. By Lieut. W. Bowers, R. N, 
2 vols. London. Bentley. 


Tue author of these narratives has seen and suffered much: 
fortune, early in life, pushed him off the land, and said, ‘Go try 
your luck on water,” and since that period he has been moving 
in many latitudes, and looking on many strange countries. He 
relates his adventures in an easy, familiar way, — makes few at- 
tempts at the picturesque, — gives every subject as many words as 
it seems to want, and no more —and writes with a sort of seaman- 
like earnestness in all things. We have no inclination to describe 
the various voyages which our author made, nor give a list of 
sunken rocks, dangerous reefs, and sand-banks, from which he 
escaped: neither shall we relate his attempts to open a market 
with savages who had few wants, or with civilized people who had 
many, but content ourselves with picking out characteristic pas- 
sages, and other amusing or instructive bits, by which our readers 
may taste of the author’s spirit, and judge of the bulk through the 
sample. He gives an interesting account of an interview with the 
chief of South American heroes, the Liberator Bolivar, who died 
too soon for his country. 


“ About this time I touched at Callao, the castle of which, recently 
given up to the Spaniards by the mutinous troops, I found invested by sea 
and Jand by the Columbian army, under the Liberator Bolivar, in person. 
Having a large sum of money still due to me for the brig (subsequently 
the Chimborazo, sold in 1820, and at this time in the Columbian service), I 
thought it a favorable opportunity, by applying at the fountain-head, to urge 
my claims; and with this view Colonel O’Leary, an Irishman, one of the 
Liberator’s aid-de-camps, having offered to procure me an interview with 
his chief, I set out one morning. On reaching his residence, a few miles 
from Lima, I was much disappointed on learning from the Colonel that 
some contre-temps in the besieging camp had so annoyed Bolivar, that he 
much doubted the possibility of getting him to receive me, advising me to 
wait for a more propitious opportunity ; but, as such might never again 
occur, for I intended going to sea that day, he was at length prevailed on 
to announce me. After a few moments of anxious suspense for the suc- 
cess of the doubtful experiment, the hero, a small active man, with a well- 
knit frame, a dark penetrating eye, and a swarthy, sun-burnt, toil-worn, 
but extremely intelligent countenance, full dressed in a cavalry uniform, 
and up to his hips in boots, came forth from his study. On observing an 
inauspicious frown of impatience on his dark visage, 1 felt something like 
a man, who in a tiger-hunt has roused the angry object of his pursuit from 
his lair. 

“ Seeming almost to look through O’Leary, who, conscious of the deli- 
cacy of importuning him at a moment when he was preoccupied with mat- 
ters of such vast importance, looked like a thief taken en flagrant dlit, 
he inquired, ‘ What does he want?’ Ashamed of the humiliating feelings 
that for an instant had shaken my self-possession, I recollected myself, 
and, with as graceful a bow as I could accomplish, said carelessly, that 
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being about to depart for England, and never having had the pleasure of 
seeing his Excellency before, I could not think of returning without pay- 
ing my respects to him, and furnishing myself with the means of satisfying 
the curiosity of my countrymen at home. 

“To this, in a softened key, he observed, ‘Oh! in so great a country as 
yours, @ person of my insignificance can be little thought of, or cared 
about.’ Having found little trouble in convincing him to the contrary, he 
now offered me a chair, inquiring where I had picked up my Spanish, and, 
listening with great patience, finally offered me his hand, and took his 
leave, promising me a letter, recommending my claims to General Santan- 
der, Vice-President of Columbia. I met him twice or thrice, subsequently, 
at T'acna, and Arica, when he was visiting every town and city in that vast 
country ; the day as usual passed on horseback, the night in dancing, rev- 
elry, and festivity. In spite of this, his iron frame apparently remained 
uncorroded ; enjoying the most uninterrupted health and spirits, his ener- 
gies at the table or in the field never seemed impaired. At the former he 
was extremely affable and convivial, encouraging conversation, and seldom 
allowing his temper to be ruffled by the liberties inseparable from such 
occasions. An exception to his general forbearance, once however occur- 
red with my poor friend Morgel, at that time Captain of the Presidente, 
the flag-ship. The latter having given his opinion somewhat freely, the 
General lost his temper and good breeding, and applied an insulting epi- 
thet, the strongest the Spanish language can convey, to the offender, who 
without a moment’s hesitation, hurled the same back in his very teeth. 
Half a dozen rapiers were out of their scabbards in an instant, and Morgel 
would have paid the forfeit of his temerity with his life, had not the Lib- 
erator magnanimously stepped forward and protected him, with real great- 
ness of mind acknowledging himself the aggressor. 

“He was a great admirer of the softer sex, indulged in the pleasures of 
the board, and, when exhilarated, was very fond of exhibiting his oratori- 
cal abilities, jumping on the table, and, with great animation and fluency, 
addressing the convives, or proposing a toast, cherishing the most vindic- 
tive hatred to everything Spanish. Summary and somewhat sanguinary 
in his punishment of those and other enemies of the great cause he had so 
triumphantly vindicated, he was devoted to his friends and followers, to 
none more than to those strangers, principally our countrymen, O’Leary, 
Sands, Hallows, Blair, Wilson, Whittle, Brown, and other well-tried sol- 
diers of a hundred combats, who had attached themselves to his standard, 
and had marched with him from the plains of the Apure to the southern 
extremity of Peru. These brave men, the skeleton remains of his favorite 
Albion battalion, shared largely his good opinion and favors. Among other 
anecdotes, General Sands related to me the following. 

“One evening, when the hostile armies, encamped in sight of each 
other, were preparing for the combat of the following day, and an unusual 
gloom seemed to pervade the Patriot troops, a deer was started, which 
was eventually run down by the soldiers’ dogs, and presented to Bolivar, 
sitting with his staff in front of his tent. He instantly ordered it to be 
given to the officers of the Albion, saying, ‘ Give it to the English for their 
supper, according to the adage, to enable them to perform their work well 
to-morrow.’ At the same time, some little indulgence by the issue of a 
small quantity of spirits, and otherwise, was extended also to the soldiers, 
and the General partook of the feast. It is needless to say that their per- 
formance on the field of battle did not disappoint expectation ; a complete 
victory was gained on the ensuing day over the Royalists, who fled before 
them like sheep.” 
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How unlike the well-arranged interior, and well-organized crew 
of a British ship of war, is the following picture of a Spanish 
privateer : — 


“The crew of the Pensée consisted of about three hundred and fift 
men, a great portion of whom were blacks or mulattoes. They were 
clothed in the spvils of the vessels they had plundered, and in all the 
colors of the rainbow, scarce any two being dressed alike, and they con- 
stituted as ferocious and motley a gang as (save the heterogeneous assem- 
blage in the first cruiser under Admiral Noah) ever congregated on the 
decks of a ship; the whole affording a fine specimen of liberty and equali- 
ty, for they ate, drank, played cards, and even dressed their hair on the 
quarter-deck. The infliction of the lash or other systematic corporal pun- 
ishments was prohibited. An individual having been detected in a theft 
by the commander, the only penalty be suffered was a sound kicking and 
cuffing by the latter on the quarter-deck, with a plentiful volley of abuse 
for thus disgracing ‘la grande nation.’ The black gun-room cook, how- 
ever, attended table with our captain’s shirts on his back with impunity, 
The officers messed in common, but each individual furnished and brought 
to table his own plate, knife, fork, spoon, and napkin. Save those of the 
gun-room and cabin, there was not a bed or hammock on board, the crew 
planking it in their clothes. Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that they mustered nearly one hundred in the sick list, and 
scarcely a day passed that two or three individuals were not consigned 
to the deep,” 


Love on shore was nearly as fatal to him as privateers or storms 
on the deep. 


“Donna Madalena, a lovely girl, by whom I had been much struck on 
my first visit to Conception, was still unmarried and living there, and I 
could not resist the desire of seeing her. I had already passed a few de- 
lightful evenings in her society, usually whiling away the fleeting hours at 
forfeits and other games of the country, when, one unlucky night, while in 
the disguise of a female penitent, I was on my knees confessing to my fair 
friend in the habit of a frair, who should pop in, but the town major and 
commandant of the troops, another professed lover, who had solicited and 
expected her hand! With all the wily treachery of the Spaniard, he en- 
tered fully into and appeared to enjoy the fun, but did not remain long. 
At about eleven I also took my departure, but had not proceeded fifty 
yards before I was attacked by four soldiers, who, after a severe struggle, 
and not till after I had received several serious bruises from their bayonets, 
succeeded in securing and marching me off to prison. Here, shut up in 
a dismal calaboza, with an unfortunate wretch condemned to close con- 
finement for murder ; what with my wounds, the fleas, and the prospect of 
a protracted solitary confinement in this horrible place, the usual punish- 
ment of deserters, I passed a wretched night.” 


- The fate of the gallant Captain Manners is related in the au- 
thor’s most touching manner: the favorite maxim in battle of that 
young commander, was, “‘ Yardarm and yardarm, three broadsides, 
double-shotted, and board:” he little knew how soon he was to 
prove the worth of his maxim. The Reindeer, which he command- 
ed, was cruising in company with the ship in which Bowers served, 
when they were separated in the night: next afternoon the wreck 
of a mast and rigging was seen floating ; on picking it up, it was 
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found torn with shot, and bloody, — it was all that remained of the 
Reindeer. Her fate was told by one of her crew who survived the 
catastrophe : — 


“The following are the particulars of this action received from one of 
the survivors : ‘The enemy (the Wasp, American corvette,) was discovered 
on our lee bow about ten, a. m., standing towards us. Little preparation 
was necessary: brother Jonathan had already cured us of that overween- 
ing conceit and false security, which long and uninterrupted success had 
given us, and we were always ready. Finding she would pass to wind- 
ward, we tacked, and by hard sweeping soon gained a position that would 
enable us to keep the weather-gauge, when we put about again, and stood 
towards her. The American now tacked, and stood away from us. By 
hard sweeping, however, we gained a position on his weather quarter, and 
from a gun placed on the forecastle, at which Captain Manners attended 
himself, galled the enemy considerably, killing and wounding several of 
his men. This advantage was, however, but temporary ; they were silently 
preparing a deadly return. Luffing athwart our bows, he poured in a 
deadly broadside, which mowed down our men like grass. The two ves- 
sels were now nearly alongside of each other; the carnage was dreadful. 
Poor ,Manners, badly wounded in both legs, was carried on the poop, 
where he remained on his knees, his left elbow on the larboard round- 
house, and waving his sword in his right, to encourage his men, until a 
musket shot through the head from the enemy’s main-top deprived this 
talented and gallant young officer of existence, and spared him the pain 
of lowering his country’s flag to her foe. The action was continued, and 
the first lieutenant and master being both badly wounded, the gunner, in 
the absence of the second lieutenant, left at Cork, was called up from the 
magazine to take the command, but not making his appearance in time, the 
action was continued by the captain’s clerk. In this condition, with seven- 
ty, out of a crew of one hundred and nine, killed and wounded, and the 
brig a perfect wreck, so as to be unmanageable, we were compelled to 
strike. 

“Tt is unnecessary to comment on this action, and its deplorable results, 
which, against such an overwhelming disparity of force, ought to have 
been foreseen. The Reindeer mounted eighteen twenty-four pounders, 
and had one hundred and nine men. The Wasp, twenty-six thirty-two 
pounders, and upwards of two hundred men ; these were for the most part 
English seamen, who, having no other alternative, than victory or an 
ignominious death, would, like the crew of the Esser, combat with the 
almost supernatural energy of despair. For this among other national 
benefits, we are indebted to the sages, who some time before had turned 
adrift all our old men-of-war’s men, of eleven years’ standing, to seek their 
fortunes wheresoever they might list. Captured in our merchants’ ships, 
these ill used men, indignant at their treatment, and having to choose 
between a prison or comfortable quarters, good wages, and other induce- 
ments, would not long hesitate. This policy deprived us of nine of our 
best men, all petty officers, and well affected to the service. Might it 
not have been better to have offered them an extra bounty, and allowed 
them to volunteer for those cruisers most likely to fall in with our powerful 
adversaries? What might not poor Lambert have done with three hun- 
dred such as these? It is said, that previously to his sailing, he wrote to 
the Admiralty, requesting a survey of his crew, and reporting their ineffi- 
cient state. He was answered by a certain ct-devant secretary, that ‘ if 
he had any disinclination to go to India in the Java, some one should be 
found to supersede him.’ Well might old Admiral O——, when asked 
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how it was the Yankees were walking off with our frigates, exclaim with 


honest indignation, ‘Look at your Admiralty; what are they composed 
of ?’” 


We have given a portrait of Bolivar by the pencil of our author; 
we shall now add likenesses of Ramon Freyre and San Martin : — 


“Ramon Freyre, the ‘star of Chili,” so long the idol of his country and 
dread of her foes, is a native of Conception. This gallant young man, 
who, as we have shown in the battle of Maypo, at the head of the Patriot 
cavalry broke and scattered the best troops of Spain, has distinguished 
himself by a thousand acts of romantic valor. In spite, however, of this, 
the jealousy of those in power, being excited by his great popularity, 
always kept him in the back ground until 1822, when, arriving from Con- 
ception with two thousand of his countrymen, he succeeded in overturning 
the government of O’Higgins, who was accused of venality, and new 
modelled the state. The disease, however, was too deep to be easily 
cured ; whatever might have been his intentions, things soon resumed 
their wonted channel, and corruption prevailed to as great an extent as 
before. Freyre,in his turn gave place to another, and, engaging in a 
party warfare, was finally defeated and banished, but I believe has subse- 
quently been allowed to remain on his own estate near the valley of 
Arunca. 

“San Martin, a native of Mendoza, on the eastern side of the Cordillera, 
served in Spain, which he was obliged to quit on account of his liberal 
opinions. Having distinguished himself in the service of Buenos Ayres, 
he was chosen to conduct the expedition to Chili in 1816; and, remaining a 
short time in his native mountains to recruit his army, for the most part 
composed of blacks and gauchos (peasantry), he crossed the Andes, —a 
feat, performed as it was at a season when they were considered impassa- 
ble, and at a point never attempted before, comparable to that of Hannibal, 
or the more modern hero Napoleon, in their celebrated passage of the 
Alps. In the achievement of this enterprise, as may be supposed, the 
army encountered numerous perils and obstacles from the difficulties of 
the route; and suffered much from the intensity of the cold, and various 
privations. All this, however, was soon forgotten in the briiliant successes 
of Chacabuca, and Maypo, on descending into the plains of Chili. The 
laurels so well earned in these two battles were, however, according to 
some, not a little tarnished by an undue severity to the defeated or Carrero 
party, all of whom he expelled without mercy.” 


The story of Fullarton should be read by all very young officers: 
he offended a Spanish lady one evening in the theatre, and receiv- 


ed a challenge from a friend who accompanied her ; the upshot is 
tragical : — 


“ Fullarton, not needing a second invitation, rose on the instant, simply 
saying, ‘Come along!’ and drawing forth a small detonating pistol made 
a movement towards the doors of the theatre. The sight of the weapon, 
apparently as awful as ‘the strange quick jar upon the ear’ of cocking, 
was enough. The hero, pale as ashes, sat himself down again, and his 
opponent, turning back, made a slight back-handed motion with his hand, 
expressive of contempt, across the other’s nose. This being witnessed by 
the on de la Plaza, or head-constable, the latter called out for the 

uard. 
. “Fullarton, hurried away by two of his countrymen, could only reach 
the saloon, or refreshment-room, when he was attacked by the former with 
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bayonets. He had already received several blows behind from the sword 
of the officer commanding. But, placing himself with his back against the 
wall, he presented his pistol, menacing the first that advanced, and evinced 
so much firmness of purpose, that his assailants were fain to keep them- 
selves at a respectable distance. 

“ All of a sudden, the sergeant of the guard, who had been gambling 
and drinking, rushed in without his hat, and in the highest state of excite- 
ment, wrenching a bayonet from the hands of one of the soldiers, sprang, 
with an imprecation upon the English officer, with the weapon pointed to 
the breast of the latter. The life or death of one or the other was in the 
balance. The pistol was discharged. The unfortunate sergeant sprang 
two feet from the ground, and fell lifeless on the floor. Fullarton, with a 
bound, levelling all who opposed him, escaped by a side door, and, reach- 
ing the water’s side, was lucky enough to find a boat which conveyed him 
to his ship.” 


We must bid farewell to the author and his work: here and 
there we could have wished the language more accurate and pure, 
and now and then we have been detained over matters of no inter- 
est or importance ; but, on the whole, we are pleased with these 


narratives, — they are lively, with little or no sea-slang or affecta- 
tion of any kind. 





[The following are some of the most amusing passages from an article, forty 
pages long, in the last “‘ Quarterly Review,” No. 100.] 


Arr. VIII.— Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By an Old 
Man. 8vo. London. 1833. 


“He who prints,” said Mr. Canning, ‘ publishes”; but cer- 
tainly we should not have dreamt of introducing to our readers 
some extracts from the privately-printed volume * now on our table, 
unless with the permission of its author. It pretends to be little 
more than a jeu d’esprit ; — (the motto on the title-page is, ‘‘ Bub- 
ble, any thing wanting solidity and firmness,—Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary ;”)— but we are able to bear witness to the fidelity 
with which it represents external nature, — and its descriptions of 
social life will speak for themselves. 


Mr. Moore gayly sung, several summers ago, — 


“Mid northern lakes, ’mid southern vines, 
Unholy cits we’re doom’d to meet ; 
Nor highest Alps nor Apennines 
Are sacred from Threadneedle-street. ..... 
And if this rage for travelling lasts, — 
If cockneys of all sects and castes, 
Old maidens, aldermen, and squires, 
Will leave their puddings and coal-fires, 
To gape at things in foreign lands 
No soul among them understands ; — 





[* The book is now announced for publication by Mr. Murray.] 
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If Blues desert their coteries, 
To show off ’mong the Wahabees, — 
If neither sex nor age controls, 

Nor fear of Mamalukes forbids 
Young ladies, with pink parasols, 

To glide among the Pyramids, — 
Why, then, farewell all hope to find 
A spot that ’s free from London-kind ! — 
Who knows, if to the west we roam, 
But we may find some Blue ‘at home’ 

Among the Blacks of Carolina ? 

Or, flying to the eastward, see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins taking tea 
And toast upon the wall of China?” 


This is hardly exaggeration. Nevertheless the district treated 
of in these ‘‘ Bubbles” has, as yet, attracted few English visitors. 
This year, however, the rage of emigration seems more violent 
than ever; and as the causes which have undoubtedly given a new 
impulse to the centrifugal passion are by no means likely to sus- 
pend their operation, we may safely conclude that a country full 
of every thing that can make life pleasant, lying within a few hours’ 
journey of the great thoroughfare of the Rhine, will, ere long, be 
as familiar to English readers as a cart-load of “ tours,” “ diaries,” 
and “ sketches,” has already rendered every rock and ruin between 
Dusseldorf and Heidelberg. 

The author describes his voyage, from the Tower to the Brille, 
and afterwards in the steam-boat from Cologne to Coblentz, in a 


short preliminary chapter, — from the latter part of which we select 
a single specimen. 


“Our compagnons de voyage were tri-colored, Dutch, German, and 
French, and, excepting always ourselves, there was nothing English, — 
nothing, at least, but a board, which sufficiently explained the hungry, 
insatiable inquisitiveness of our travellers. The black thing hung near 
the tiller, and upon it there was painted in white letters the following sen- 
tence, which I copied literatim, — 

‘ Enfering any conversation vith the Steersner 
and Pilotes is desired to be forborn.’ 

“ As the vessel proceeded towards Coblentz, it continually paused in 
its fairy course, apparently to barter and traffic in the prisoners it con- 
tained, — sometimes, stopping off one little village, it exchanged an infirm 
old man for two country girls, and then, as if laughing at its bargain, 

ayly proceeding, it paused before another picturesque hamlet, to give 

ree Prussian soldiers of the 36th regiment for a husband, a mother, and 
a child ; — once it delivered an old woman and got nothing, then luckily 
it received two carriages for a horse, and next it stopt a second to take 
up a tall thin man. who turned out to be an itinerant poet, and who, as 
soon as he had collected from every passenger a small contribution for 
having recited two or three little pieces, was dropt at the next village, 
ready to board the steam-vessel coming down from Mayence. 

“In one of these cartels, or exchanges of prisoners, we received on 
board Sir and Lady ,a young fashionable English couple, 
who, having had occasion a fortnight ago to go together to St. George’s 
church, had (like dogs suffering from hydrophobia, or tin canisters,) been 
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running straight forwards almost ever since. As hard as they could drive, 
they had posted to Dover, hurried across to Calais, thence to Brussels, 
snapped a glance at the ripe corn waving on the field of Waterloo, stared 
at the relics of that great saint, old Charlemagne, on the high altar of Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle, and at last sought for rest and connubial refuge at Cologne ; 
but the celebrated water of that town having in its manufacture evidently 
abstracted all perfume from the atmosphere, they could not endure the 
dirt and smell of the place, and therefore had proceeded by land towards 
Coblentz; but as they were changing horses at a small village, seeing 
our steam-boat cantering through the glassy waves, they ordered a party 
of peasants to draw their carriage to the banks of the river, and as soon 
as the vessel came smoking alongside, they, their rosy, fresh-colored 
French maid, their chocolate-colored chariot, and their brown, ill-looking 
Italian courier, were all on board. 

“ As soon as this young London couple lightly stept on deck, we saw at 
one glance that, without at all priding themselves on their abilities, they 
fancied, and indeed justly fancied, that they belonged to that class of 
society which in England exclusively, and so modestly calls itself — good. 
That it was not healthy society, that its victims were exposed to late hours, 
crowded rooms, and impure air, was evident enough from the contrast 
which existed between their complexions and that of their healthy country 
attendant ; however, they seemed not only to be perfectly satisfied with them- 
selves and the clique which they had left behind them, but to have a dis- 
taste of every thing else which they saw. ‘Towards some German ladies, 
who had slightly bowed to them, they looked with a vacant, haughty stare, 
as if they conceived there must be some mistake, and as if it at all events 
would be necessary to keep such people off. 

“Yet, after all, there was no great harm in these two young people. 
Their heads were lanterns illuminated with no more brains than barely 
sufficient to light them in their way, and so, like the babes in the wood, 
they sat together hand in hand, regardless of every thing in creation but 
themselves.” — p. 25. 


Surely a young couple in the honeymoon might have been criti- 
cized less severely for merely sitting, as in duty bound, ‘hand in 
hand”; but we proceed : — 


“For running their carriage down to the shore, the brown, confidential 
courier, whose maxim was of course to pay little and charge much, offered 
the gang of peasants some kreutzers, which amounted in English curren- 
cy to about sixpence. This they refused, and the captain of the party, 
while arguing with the flint-skinning courier, was actually carried off by 
our steam-boat, which, like time and tide, waited for no man. The poor 
fellow, finding that the Italian was immovable, came aft to the English 
couple who were still leaning towards each other like the Siamese twins. 
He pleaded his case, and ina manly tone of voice prayed for redress. 
The dandy listened, looked at his boots which were evidently pinching 
him, — passed four white fingers through the long curls of his jet-black 
hair, —showed the point of a tongue gently playing with a front tooth, — 
and when the whole story was completely at an end, without moving a 
muscle in his countenance, in a sickly tone of voice, he pronounced his 
verdict as follows, — ‘ Alley !’ 

“The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat inanimate as a corpse. 
However, all this time the steam-boat dragging the poor peasant out of his 
way, he protested in a few angry exclamations against the injustice with 
which he had been treated (a sentiment we were very sorry to hear more 
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than once mildly whispered by many a quiet-looking German) ; and, de- 
scending the vessel’s side into a small boat which had just brought us a 
new captive, he landed at a village from which he had about eight miles 
to walk to join his comrades. 

‘* It is with no satirical feeling that I have related this little occurrence, 
To hurt the feelings of ‘gay beings born to flutter but a day,’ — to break 
such a pair of young, flimsy butterflies upon the wheel, — affords me 
neither amusement nor delight; but the every-day occurrence of English 
travellers committing our well-earned national character for justice and 
liberality to the base, slave-driving hand of a courier, as well as the bad 
taste of acting the part of London dandy on the great theatre of Europe, 
ought to be checked.” — pp. 26, 27. 


Our note-maker, when the steam-boat dropped him at Coblentz, 
passed the night in a Adtel on the opposite bank of the river, close 
under the gigantic battlements of Ehrenbreitstein, — which fortress 
has once more, at the cost of millions, been rendered the most 
complete in that part of the world. From this he posted to Ems, 
which, unlike the other towns in the interior of Nassau, has al- 
ready become fashionable, — so that we need not quote any of his 
remarks on it, which are not conceived in his usual spirit, and ap- 
pear to us by no means just. Ems is, certainly, to a rapid inspec- 
tion, one of the most charming little towns in the world ; and what 
could have put him out of humor with its one bright, airy street, 
backed by its screen of vine-covered rock, and over that waving 
forests of oak and birch, — its clear, bright stream, — and, above all, 
its gay myriads of damsels and donkeys,— we are at a loss to 
guess. The journey from Ems to Schwalbach is given in a more 
pleasing vein : — 


“On leaving Ems, the road, passing through the old, mouldering town 
of Nassau, and under the beautiful ruins of the ducal stammschloss in 
its neighbourhood, by a very steep acclivity, continues to ascend, until 
it mounts at last into a sort of upper country, from various points of which 
are to be seen extensive views of the duchy of Nassau. 

“No one, I think, can breathe this dry, fresh air for a single moment, 
or gaze for an instant on the peculiar color of the sky, without both smell- 
ing and seeing that he is very considerably above the level of the sea; 
yet this upper story, when it is once attained, is by no means what can be 
termed a mountainous country. On the contrary, the province is composed 
of flat table-land, abruptly intersected by valleys, or rather of an undulation 
of hills and dales on an immense scale. In the great tract thus displayed 
to view, scarcely a habitation is to be seen; and for a considerable time 
we could not help wondering what had become of the people who had 
sown the crops (as far as we could see they were in solitude waving 
around us), and who, of course, were somewhere or other lurking in ambush 
for the harvest. However, their humble abodes are almost all concealed 
in steep ravines or water-courses, which in every direction intersect the 
whole of the lofty region I have described.” — p. 40. 


What follows is particularly lively, — and true: — 


“In approaching Langenschwalbach, being of course anxious as early as 
a. to get a glimpse of a town which I had already determined to in- 
abit for a few days, I did all in my power to explain this feeling to the 
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dull, gaudy fellow who drove me; but whenever I inquired for Langen- 
schwalbach, so often did the mute creature point with a long German whip 
to the open country, as if it existed directly before him,— but no! nota 
human habitation could I discover. However, as I proceeded onwards, 
the whip, in reply to my repeated interrogations of its dumb owner, began 
to show a sort of magnetic dip, until at last it pointed almost perpendicu- 
jarly into a ravine, which was now immediately beneath us; but though 
we could see, as I thought, almost to the bottom of it, not a vestige of a 
town was to be seen. However, the whip was quite right, for in a ver 
few seconds, peeping up from the very bottom of the valley, we perceived, 
like poplar-trees a couple of church steeples,—then suddenly came in 
sight a long, narrow village of slated roofs, and in a very few seconds I 
found my carriage rattling and trumpeting along a street, until it stopped at 
the Goldene Kette, or, as we should call it, the Golden Chain. The master 
of this hotel appeared to be a most civil, obliging person, and though his 
house was nearly full, yet he suddenly felt so much respect for the con- 
tents of my wallet, which on descending from the carriage, I had placed 
fora moment in his hands, that he used many arguments to persuade us 
both to become noble appendages to his fine golden chain; yet there 
were certain noises, uncertain smells, and a degree of bustle in his house, 
which did not at all suit me, and therefore, at once mercifully annihilating 
his hopes, by a grave bow which could not be misinterpreted, I slowly 
walked into the street to select for myself a private lodging; and fora 
considerable time very great difficulty did I experience. With hands clasped 
behind me, in vain did I slowly stroll about looking out for any thing at all 
like a paper or a board in a window, and I was beginning to fear that 
there were no lodging-houses in the town, when I at last found out that 
there were very few which were not.” — pp. 63-65. 


Our author succeeds at last in securing for himself aden; and 


the next morning, full of breakfast and curiosity, he sallies forth to 
see the lions : 


“ My first duty, however, was to understand the geography of the town, 
or rather village of Langenschwalbach, which I found to be in the shape 
of the letter Y (or throwing, as I wish to do, literature aside), of a a 
handled, two-pronged fork. The village is fifteen hundred paces in length, 
that is to say, the prongs are each about five hundred yards, and the 
handle of the fork is about one thousand yards. 

“The buildings themselves are constructed even more irregularly than 
their roofs. The village is composed of houses of all sizes, shapes, and 
colors: some, having been lately plastered, and painted yellow, white, or 
pale green, have a modern appearance, while others wear a dress about 
as old as the hills which surround them: of these latter, some are standing 
with their sides towards the streets, — others look at you with their gables; 
some overhang the passenger as if they intended to crush him; some 
shrink backwards, as if, like misanthropes, they loathed him, or, like 
maidens, they feared him; some lean sideways, as if they were suffering 
from a painful disorder in their hips: many, apparently from curiosity, 
have advanced; while a few, in disgust, have retired a step or two.” — 
pp. 70, 71. 


The appearance of these houses is certainly very remarkable. 
Of late years, several of the largest have been plasterd on the 
outside, but the appearance of the rest is highly picturesque; and 
the immense quantity of timber which has been consumed would 
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clearly indicate the vicinity of a large forest, even if one could 
not see the dark foliage towering on every side above the town; 
indeed, it has been crammed into the houses, as if the builder’s 
object had been to hide away as much as possible. The whole fab- 
ric is a network of timber of all lengths, shapes, and sizes, and 
these limbs, often rudely sculptured, being bent into every possible 
contortion, form a confused picture of rustic architecture, which, 
amid such mountain scenery, one cannot refuse to admire. The 
interstices between all this wood-work are filled up with brown, un- 
burnt bricks, so soft and porous, that, in our moist climate, they 
would in one winter be decomposed, and a very few winters would 
also rot the timbers which they connect ; — however, such is evi- 
dently the dryness of mountain air, that buildings can exist here 
in this rude state, and indeed have existed for several hundred 
years, not only without the use of Mr. Kyan’s mercurial lotion, but 
even without a touch of paint. 


“The stahl brunnen (steel spring) is at the head of the town, at the 
upper extremity of the right prong. Close to the point of the other 
prong is the wein brunnen (wine spring), and about six hundred yards up 
the same valley is situated the fashionable brunnen of Pauline. Between 
these three points, brunnens, or wells, backwards and forwards, ‘ down the 
middle and up again,’— people are seen walking, or rather crawling, with 
a constancy that is really quite astunishing. Among the number, there 
may be here and there a Celebs in search of a wife, and a very few pairs 
of much smaller feet may be occasionally seen, ‘impari passu,’ pursuing 
nothing but their mammas; but, generally speaking, the whole troop are 
chasing one and the same game; they are all searching for the same 
treasure ; in short, the object is health.” — p. 72. 


Our English journalist was much puzzled to decide among 
these rival brunnens, and, after having read a formidable chapter 
in Fenner’s work on the effects of rash and unadvised water-bib- 
bing, he concluded that it might be as _ well to consult a doctor be- 
fore beginning. 


“ Having learnt that Dr. Fenner himself had the greatest number of 
patients, and moreover that, being a one-eyed man, he was the easiest to 
be found, I walked towards the shady walk near the Allee Saal, resolving 
eventually to consult him ; however, in turning a corner, happening almost 
to run against a gentleman in black, ‘cui lumen ademptum,’ I gravely 
accosted him, and finding, as I did in a moment, that I was in the right, in 
the middle of the street, I began to explain that he saw before him a 
wheel which wanted a new tire, a shoe which required a new sole, a 
worn-out vessel praying for the hand of the tinker, — in short, that, feeling 
very old, I merely wanted to become young again. 

“ Dr. Fenner is what would be called in England ‘a regular character,’ 
and being a shrewd, clever fellow, he evidently finds it answer, and en- 
deavours to maintain a singularity of manner, which, with his one eye (the 
other having been extinguished in a college duel) serves to bring him 
into general notice. As soon as my gloomy tale was concluded, the Doc- 
tor, who had been walking at my side, stopped dead short, and when I 
turned round to look for him, there I saw him, with his right arm extended, 
the fore-finger and thumb clenched, as if holding snuff, and the other 
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three digits horizontally extended like the hand of a direction-post. With 
his heels together, he stood as lean and as erect as a ramrod, the black 
patch, which like a hatchment hung over the window of his departed eye, 
being supported by a riband wound diagonally round his head. ‘ Mon- 
sieur!’ said he, (for he speaks a little French,) ‘ Monsieur,’ he repeated, 
‘4 six heures du matin, vous prendrez a la Pauline trois verres! — trois 
verres 4 la Pauline!’ he repeated. ‘ A dix heures, yous prendrez un bain 
—en sortant du bain, vous prendrez (he paused, and after several seconds 
of deep thought, he added) encore deux verres, — et a cing heures du soir, 
Monsieur, vous prendrez (another long pause) . . . encore trois ver- 
res!! Monsieur, ces eaux vous feront beaucoup de bien!’* The arm of 
this sibyl now fell to his side, like the limb of a telegraph which has just 
concluded its intelligence. The doctor made me alow bow, spun round 
upon his heel, —‘ and so he vanished.’ 

“T had not — bargained for bathing in, as well as drinking, the 
waters; however, feeling in good humor with the little world I was 
inhabiting, I was willing to go with (i. e. into) its stream, and as I found 
that almost every visiter was daily soaked for an hour or two, I admitted 
that what was good for such geese might also answer for the gander; and 
that, at all events, a bath would have the advantage of drowning for me 
one hour per day, in case I should find four-and-twenty of such visiters 
more than J wanted.” — pp. 85 - 87. 


The author proceeds to sketch the usual doings of a day in this 
pleasant watering-place; and, as this department of German life 
is really new to most English people, we shall quote freely. One 
great article in its healthfulness is, we have no doubt, the earliness 
of the hours kept by everybody. No one thinks of being in bed 
much beyond five o’clock. At that time, — 


“Every house was open, —the streets already swept, — the inhabitants 
all up, — the living world appeared broad awake, — and there was nothing 
to denote the earliness of the hour, but the delicious freshness of the cool 
mountain-air, which, as yet unenfeebled by the sun, was in that pure state 
in which it had all night long been slumbering in the valley. The face of 
nature seemed beaming with health; and though there were no larks at 
Schwalbach gently ‘to carol in the morn,’ yet immense red German slugs 
were every where in our path, looking wetter, colder, fatter, and happier, 
than I have words to express; they had evidently been gorging them- 
selves during the night, and were now crawling into shelter to sleep 
away the day. 

“On reaching the brunnen, the first thing I received there was a smile 
from a very honest, homely, healthy old woman, who, seeing me approach- 
ing, had selected from her table a glass as large and globular as ever 
shone in a Teniers. ‘Guten morgen,’ she muttered, without at all de- 
ranging the hospitality of her smile ; and than stooping down -she dashed 
the vessel into the brunnen beneath her feet, and in a sort of civil hurry 
(lest any of its spirit should escape) presented her eau médicinale. Clear 
as crystal, sparkling with carbonic acid gas, and effervescing quite as 
much as Champagne, it was nevertheless miserably cold; and the first 
morning, what with the gas, and what with the low temperature of this 





* Sir! at six o'clock in the morning, you will take three glasses at the Pau- 
line, — three glasses at the Pauline. At ten o’clock, you will take a bath, — 
upon coming out of the bath, you will take (a pause) two glasses more ; and 
at five o’clock in the evening, you will take (another pause) three glasses 
more. Sir! these waters will do you a great deal of good. 
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iron water, it was about as much as one could do to swallow it; and even 
then for a few seconds feeling as if it had sluiced the stomach completely 
by surprise, I stood hardly knowing what was about to happen, — when 
instead of the teeth chattering, as I expected, I felt the water suddenly 
grow warm within my waistcoat, and a slight intoxication or rather ex- 
hilaration, succeeded.” — p. 90. 


The chapter entitled “‘ The Bath” is one from which we must 
draw a considerable extract, — it opens quite a new sort of scene. 


“ The eager step with which I always walked towards the strong steel 
bath (about 25° of Reaumur) is almost indescribable. Health is such an 
inestimable blessing, — it colors so highly the picture of life, — it sweetens 
so exquisitely the small cup of our existence, — it is so like sunshine, in 
the absence of which the world, with all its beauties, would be, as it once 
was, without form and void, —that one can conceive of nothing which a 
man ought more eagerly to do, than get between the stones of that mill 
which is to grind him young again, — particularly when, as in this case, 
the operation is to be attended with no pain. 

“ As soon as I was ready to enter the bath, the first feeling which 
crossed my mind, as I stood shivering on the brink, was « disinclination 
to dip even the foot into a mixture which looked about as thick as a 
horse-pond, and about the color of mullagitawny soup: however, having 
come to Langenschwalbach, there was nothing to say but ‘ En avant, and 
so, descending the steps, I got into stuff so deeply colored with the red 
oxide of iron, that the body, when a couple of inches below the surface, 
was invisible. The temperature of the water felt neither hot nor cold, 
but I was no sooner immersed in it, than I felt it was evidently of a 
strengthening, bracing nature, and almost might one have fancied oneself 
lying with a set of hides in a tan-pit. The half hour, which every day I 
was sentenced to spend in this red decoction was by far the longest in the 
twenty-four hours, and I was always very glad when the chronometer, 
which I had hung on a nail before my eyes, pointed permission to extri- 
cate myself from the mess. While the body was floating, hardly knowing 
whether to sink or swim, it was very difficult for the mind to enjoy any sort 
of recreation, or to reflect for two minutes on any one subject; and, as 
half shivering I lay watching the minute-hand of the dial, it appeared the 
slowest traveller in existence.” — pp. 172, 173. 


Although, of course, in coming out of the bath the patient rubs 
himself dry and, apparently, perfectly clean, yet the rust, by exer- 
cise, comes out again profusely, — nay, the very bed-linen is dis- 
colored ; and if the head has been immersed, the pillow in the mor- 
ning looks as if a rusty thirteen-inch shell had been reposing on it. 

We have stayed so long at Schwalbach that we cannot afford to 
dwell much upon our author’s equally detailed picture of the 
sayings and doings of another of his favorite watering-places, — 
Schlangen-bad, i.e. the Serpent’s-bath. In some book we had read 
years ago that this name was only given in allusion to the won- 
derful effects of the water in purifying the skin of all unseemli- 
nesses and corruptions, so that ladies resorting to this bath might 
be likened to those wise charmers which annually rub off the old 
coat and present themselves in a new one. It appears, however, 
that not only is the neighbourhood remarkable for the number of 
real snakes in the grass, but that serpents were the first, and are 
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still frequent, visiters of the wells of Schlangen-bad. There is 
no town, — but the company are all pent up, in the sequestered 
little valley, among groves and forests, in a couple of enormous 
lodging-houses : — 


“This secluded spot, to which such a number of people annually re- 
treat, consists of nothing but an immense old building or ‘ bad-haus,’ —a 
new one, — with two or three little milis, which, fed, as it were, by the 
crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table, are turned by the famous 
spring of water after fine, fashionable visiters have done washing them- 
selves in it. 

“The old ‘bad-haus’ is situated on the side of the hill, close to the 
Macadamized road; and to give some idea of the scale on which these 
sort of German houses are constructed, in this rambling bath-house, I 
counted four hundred and forty-three windows, and, without ever twice 
going over the same ground, the passages measured four hundred and 
nine paces, which is, as nearly as possible, a quarter of a mile! Below 
this immense barrack, and on the opposite side of the road, is the new 
‘bad-haus,’ pleasantly situated in a shrubbery. This building contains 
one hundred and seventy-two windows.” 


There is, in the two establishments, an immense number of 
rooms, each furnished by the duke with white window curtains, 
a walnut-tree bed with bedding, a chesnut-tree table, an elastic 
spring sofa, and three or four walnut-tree chairs, the price of each 
room (on an average from ten-pence to two shillings a day) being 
painted on the door. 

The wonderful water of Schlangen-bad, about as warm as milk, 
is infinitely softer, and, after dipping the hand into it, if the thumb 
be rubbed against the fingers, it may be said to feel like satin. It 
is no trifle to live in a skin which puts all people in good humor, 
— at least with themselves. 


“The effect produced upon the skin by lying about twenty minutes in 
the bath, I one day,” says our author, “happened to hear a short, fat 
Frenchman describe to his friend in the following words, —‘ Monsieur, 
dans ces bains on devient absolument amoureux de soi-méme!’ I cannot 
exactly corroborate this Gallic statement, yet one cannot deny that the 
limbs gradually appear as if they were converted into marble, and that 
the skin assumes a sort of glittering, phosphoric whiteness. 

“ The Count de Grunne, the Dutch ambassador at Frankfort, having in 
the healthy autumn of his life come to Schlangen-bad with his young wife, 
was so enchanted with the loveliness of the country, the mildness of the 
air, and the exquisite softness of the water, that quite unable to contain 
himself, on a black marble column near the baths he has caused to be 
sculptured, as emblems of himself and his companion, two naked schlang- 
ens, eating leaves (apparently a salad) out of the same bowl, with the 
following pathetic inscription : — 2 

‘En 


Reconnoissance 
Des Deélicieuses Saisons 
Passées ~ Ensembles 

ar 


Cuarues Cte, pE GRUNNE. 
Et 
Bets1 Ctesse, pe GRUNNE. 
1830” — p. 285. 
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We must now conclude with a few paragraphs from our author’s 
account of his visit to the source of the Seltzer water, —to all so- 
journers in hot climates one of the most healthful of luxuries, 
Some like the water pure and unmixed, others dash a little sugar 
only in the glass, Germans generally prefer it with Rhine-wine, 
and French voluptuaries with Champagne; while many of the 
softer sex appear to be of opinion that the most delicious of all 
compounds is Seltzer water and milk. We do not enter into this 
controversy. 


“ The moment we entered the great gate of the enclosure, which, sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall, occupies about eight acres of ground, our 
first impression was, that we had discovered a new world inhabited by 
brown stone bottles, for in all directions were they to be seen, — rapidly 
moving from one part of the establishment to another, —standing actually 
in armies on the ground,— or piled in immense layers or strata. Such a 
profusion and such a confusion of bottles, it had never entered human 
imagination to conceive. 

“ On approaching a large circular shed, covered with a slated roof, but 
open on all sides, we found the single brunnen, or well, from which this 
celebrated water is forwarded to almost every city in the world. A small 
crane with three arms, to each of which there was suspended a square iron 
crate or basket, a little smaller than the brunnen, stands about ten feet 
off ; and while peasant girls with a stone bottle (holding three pints) dang- 
ling on every finger of each hand, are rapidly filling one crate containing 
seventy bottles, a man turns the third by a winch, until it hangs immedi- 
ately over the brunnen, into which it then rapidly descends. The air in 
these seventy bottles being immediately displaced by the water, a great 
bubbling of course takes place ; but in about twenty seconds this having 
subsided, the crate is raised; and while seventy more bottles descend 
from another arm of the crane, a fresh set of girls bear off these full 
bottles, one on each finger of each hand, and range them in several long 
rows, upon a large table or dresser. No sooner are they there, than two 
men with surprising activity put a cork into each, while two drummers, 
with a long stick in each of their hands, hammering them down, appear as 
if they were playing upon musical glasses. Another set of young women 
now instantly carry them off, four or five in each hand, to men who with 
sharp knives slice off the projecting part of the cork; and this being over, 
the poor jaded bottles are delivered over to women, each of whom actually 
covers three thousand a day with white leather, which they firmly bind 
with packthread round the corks,—then a man seated beside, without 
any apology, dips each of their noses into boiling hot rosin: before they 
have recovered from this operation the Duke of Nassau’s seal is stamped 
upon them, — and off they are hurried, sixteen and twenty at a time, to 
magazines where they at length repose in readiness for exportation. 
When it is considered that a three-armed crane is drawing up bottles, 
seventy at a time, from three o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock at 
night (meal-hours excepted), it is evident that without very excellent ar- 
rangement some of the squads either would be glutted with more work 
than they could perform, or would stand idle with nothing to do. No one, 
therefore, dares either to hurry or stop: the motto of the place might be 
that of old Goethe’s ring with the star upon it, — Ohne hast, ohne rast, — 
Anglicé, Haste not, rest not ! 

“ Having followed a set of bottles from the brunnen to the store, where 
we left them resting from their labor, we strolled to another part of the 
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establishment, where were empty bottles calmy waiting for their turn to 
be filled. We here counted twenty-five bins of bottles, each four yards 
broad, six yards deep, and eight feet high. A number of young girls were 
carrying (each thirty-four of them at a time) on their heads to an immense 
trough, which was kept constantly full by a large fountain-pipe of beautiful 
clear fresh water. The bottles were filled brim-full (as we conceived for 
the purpose of being washed), and were then ranged in ranks, or rather 
solid columns of seven hundred each. ..... 

*“ We had no sooner, as we thought, bidden adieu to bottles, than we 
saw, like Birnham Wood coming to Dunsinane, bottles approaching us in 
every possible variety of attitude. It appears that all the inhabitants of 
Nieder Selters are in the habit of drinking in their houses this refreshing 
water; but as the brunnen is in requisition by the Duke all day long, it is 
only before or after work that a private supply can be obtained: no 
sooner, therefore, does the evening bell ring, than every child in the 
village is driven out of its house to take empty bottles tothe brunnen. The 
children really looked as if they were made of bottles. Some wore a pyra- 
mid in baskets on their heads: some were laden with them, hanging over 
their shoulders before and behind,—some carried them strapped round 
their middle, — all had their hands full, and the little urchin that could 
scarcely walk came hugging in its arms one single bottle. The road to 
the brunnen is actually strewed with fragments, and so are the ditches; 
and when the reader considers, besides all he has so patiently heard, that 
bottles are not only expended and exported, but actually made at Nieder 
Selters, he must admit that no writer can possibly do justice to that place, 
unless every line of his description contains at least once the word boltle. 

“ As soon as I reached the village inn, I found there all the slight ac- 
commodation I required: a tolerable dinner soon smoked on the table 
before me ; and feeling that I had seen quite enough for one day of brown 
stone bottles, I ventured to order (merely for a change) a long-necked 
ned bottle of a vegetable fluid superior to all the mineral water in the 
world. 

“In the morning, previous to returning to the brunnen, I strolled for 
some time about the village; and the best analysis 1 can offer of the 
Selters water, is the plain fact, that the inhabitants who have drunk it all 
their lives, are certainly by many degrees the healthiest and ruddiest 
looking peasants I have any where met with in the Duchy of Nassau.” 


Next day being Sunday, the travellers had the locality of the 
brunnen to themselves : — 


“In the middle of the great square were the stools on which the cork- 
covering women had sat, while, at some distance to the left, were the 
solid regiments of uncorked bottles, which I had seen filled brim-full with 
pure crystal water the evening before. On approaching this brown- 
looking army, I was exceedingly surprised at observing, from a distance, 
that several of the bottles were noseless, and I was wondering why such 
ones should ever have been filled, when, on getting close to these troops, 
I perceived, to my utter astonishment, that about one-third of them were 
in the same mutilated state. The devastations which had taken place re- 
sembled the riddling of an infantry regiment under a heavy fire, yet few 
of our troops, even at Waterloo, lost so great a proportion of their men as 
had fallen in twelve hours among these immovable phalanxes. 

“The governor was good enough to inform me, that bottles in vast 
numbers being supplied to the duke from various manufactories, in order 
to prove them they are filled brim-full (as I had seen them) with water, 
and being left in that state for the night they are the next morning 
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visited by an officer of the autocrat, whose wand of office is a thin, long- 
handled little hammer. It appears that the two prevailing sins to which 
stone bottles are prone, are having cracks and being porous, in either of 
which cases they of course in twelve hours leak a little. The officer, who 
is judge and jury in his own court-yard, carries his own sentences into 
execution with a rapidity which even our Lord Chancellor himself can 
only hope eventually to imitate. Glancing his hawk-like eye along each 
line, the instant he sees a bottle not brim-full, without listening to long- 
winded arguments, he at once decides ‘that there can be no mistake, 
that there shall be no mistake,’ and thus, at one tap of the hammer, off 
goes the culprit’s nose, —‘ So much for Buckingham!’ ” — p. 320. 

The bottles, filled for exportation in 1832, were, according to 
the governor’s book, — large, one million thirty-three thousand six 
hundred and sixty-two; small, two hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-one: and besides this there isa 
gratis consumption on the spot, and its immediate vicinity, of at 
least half a million of bottles. The large bottles, when full, are 
sold at the brunnen for thirteen florins a hundred. The duke’s 
profit in 1832, deducting all expenses, appeared to be as nearly as 
possible fifty thousand florins; and yet this brunnen was sold to 
his Highness’s ancestor for a single butt of wine! 





[Compiled.] 


Art. IX.— August Lafontaine’s Leben und Wirken, von J. G. 
Gruber. (Life and Labors of Augustus Lafontaine, by J. G. 
Gruber.) Halle. 1833. 12mo. 


Tue life of August Lafontaine, one of the most prolific and most 
popular novelists of Germany, was of a more varied character than 
that of authors generally. His ancestors were French Huguenots, 
who fled from Louis XIV’s persecution, and settled at Brunswick, 
where he himself was born in 1758. He studied for the church; 
was private tutor in different families ; then chaplain to a Prussian 
regiment, which he accompanied during the invasion of France in 
1792-3; he then married; resigned his chaplaincy ; retired to 
the country, as settling in a suburban villa is called upon the 
continent, and wrote novels, in which he embodied much of what 
he had himself seen. A life so diversified abounded in anecdotes 
and adventures, — some illustrative of individual character, others 
of the manners of the times ; and a few of these we shall select as 
specimens of the entertainment here offered. The following dis- 
plays the thoughtless good nature of Lafontaine’s father, a painter 


of some eminence, and distinguished by the patronage of the 
Ducal Court : — 


“Tn one of his walks, the elder Lafontaine met an old man, whose ap- 
pearance so touched him, that, unasked, he gave him money. ‘ Ah, Sir, 
said the old man, ‘if I durst beg a great favor.’ —‘ What is it?’—‘A 
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shirt, — and he showed his bare breast. Lafontaine looked round him, 
said, ‘ Follow me, old friend’, and hurried into a copse, where, when re- 
joined by the old man, he handed him a shirt. He had pulled off his own; 
and, buttoning himself up close, so that its want was unobservable, he 
returned home. At his own door his wife met him, exclaiming, ‘Oh, 
dearest Lafontaine, three times have the Princesses sent for you. You 
must run instantly to court, you are impatiently expected.’ He obeyed, 
of course. The Princesses wanted the court-painter to sketch Grecian 
costumes, being the disguise they had chosen for a masked ball. The 
drawing materials lay ready, the artist sat down to his task, and the eager 
Princesses pressed round him to watch his labors. Thus situated, he 
began to find the heat inconvenient, and took measures to cool himself, 
when the Princesses suddenly started and drew back, which he, intent 
on his drawings, scarcely noticed, until the liveliest of the sisters ex- 
claimed, ‘Why, Lafontaine has no shirt on!’ At this moment the 
Duchess entered the room, and the wondering look that she cast upon 
the court-painter first recalled his adventure to his mind. He quickly 
buttoned himself up again, excused his indecorous appearance on the plea 
of the haste enjoined, and related in explanation the circumstance which 
had occurred. The Duchess laughed, the Princesses pressed round him 
as before, and sported their jests on the shirtless‘ artist.” 


The painter did not get off so easily at home, where his wife’s 
horror at his indiscretion was not to be allayed, until the arrival of 
a present of beautiful shirts from the Duchess proved the light in 
which she saw the affair. 

The family of Lafontaine did not claim kindred with their illus- 
trious namesake, the French poet; but on one occasion August 
did not see fit to disclaim a yet closer connexion. Gruber tells 
us :— 

“ Only once did he accept this supposed compliment, when, being intro- 
duced to an old general officer, who might have been his grandfather, as 
the celebrated author Lafontaine, the veteran thus addressed him: ‘ Oh, 
I know you very well; you occasioned me a deal of trouble in my boy- 
hood, when I was made to learn your Fables by heart.’ He did not 
attempt to controvert this judicious opinion, but contented himself with 


regretting that he should have caused such a man so much useless 
trouble.” 


The only trait of family pride, recorded of our Lafontaine, re- 
lated to Henning Brabandt, his maternal great grandfather, a man 
of inflexible integrity, who, by defending the rights of the poor 
against the aristocratic municipality of Brunswick, had incurred 
the ill will of the latter body. By a base artifice they rendered 
him an object of popular suspicion, and, deserted by those for 
whose sake he suffered, Brabandt was put to death with horrible 
tortures. 

The parents of Lafontaine were excellent people. His father 
taught him almost all the living languages of Europe, and his 
mother sung to liim all -the popular ballads of the country. He 
was put to school at Scheningen, where he was committed to the 
care of a learned, conscientious, and kind schoolmaster. During 
this period of his life an incident occurred which may show the 
condition of Germany some sixty years ago. 
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“ When August Lafontaine was at school at Scheningen, a schoolfellow 
summoned home to a sister’s wedding, invited him to accompany hin. 
The journey was performed on foot, and a deep snow checked the travel- 
lers’ progress at a village near Halberstadt. Unluckily a military visita- 
tion took place that same night. Our pedestrians had no passports, and 
were therefore, notwithstanding their strenuous remonstrances and repre- 
sentations, seized as vagabonds, dragged to Halberstadt, and committed to 
the guard-room. Lafontaine had nouced the look which the subaltern had 
at once fixed upon his friend’s stately person, and could not hesitate as to 
the object of their detention. For himself he had no fears, for the regi- 
ment was the Hereditary Prince’s, and he therefore trusted to his father’s 
connexion with the court for his own release; but he trembled for his 
friend, who was not a native Brunswicker, but a Prussian subject. ...., 
It did not escape Lafontaine, that he himself, who was but slender, and 
not very tall, was detained only to prevent his taking any measures for 
his friend’s rescue, until that friend should have consented to enter into 
the regiment. To effect this object neither threats nor allurements were 
spared, and, but for Lafontaine, the one or the other must have succeeded. 
Lafontaine, however, kept up his spirits, and contrived so well to amuse 
every sentry placed over them with his droll stories, that all were de- 
lighted with the facetious prisoner, and would fain have had him fora 
comrade. Amidst his jokes he had watched his auditors, and found out 
one willing to assist him. The compassionate soldier procured writing 
materials, and a letter was despatched to Brunswick. The Hereditary 
Prince learned the occurrence just as he was setting out for Halberstadt. 
The Colonel was astonisked at his inquiring into the affair, and did not 
give a scrupulously veracious account of it, thinking it perhaps advisable 
to excuse his harsher measures, on the plea that the behaviour of the lads 
had rendered such necessary. The Hereditary Prince accordingly ad- 
dressed the youths, when brought before him, somewhat harshly. Lafon- 
taine was unshaken by his sternness, and at length replied, — probably 
with some boldness, being now assured of the result, and irritated against 
the Colonel: ‘Your Highness has received a false report; we have been 
treated as though we had fallen amongst kidnappers or slave-traders. I 
know your Highness’s informant, and I solicit a rigid investigation.’ The 
Prince seemed not to trust him fully, and referred specifically to one of 
the accusations. Lafontaine exclaimed, ‘The orderly at the door can 
speak to that,’ and was hurrying thither to call him. The Prince, who 
would not expose the Colonel, stopped him with a loud ‘ Halt!’ and pro- 
nounced the youths free. He then recalled Lafontaine, and asked, 
‘ Apropos! who despatched your letter to Brunswick?’ Lafontaine would 
not betray his benefactor, and the Hereditary Prince gave up the point, 
but remembered the lad’s obstinacy ; and, when he succeeded to the duke- 
dum, showed that he did so, in a way that determined Lafontaine to leave 
the duchy.” 

At College Lafontaine met, in the person of the Conrector, with 
one of those pedants who were once considered as the type of 
German learned men. We extract a passage illustrative of the 
now obsolete kind of animal. 

“ They would not have got off as easily with the Conrector. This was 
Schier, the philologist, so well known by bis editions of the Golden Verses 
of Pythagoras, and of the Idylls of Bion and Moschus. His great learning 
and critical acuteness were never called in question, and had procured 
him the respect of the students, without their being much benefited by 
the said learning and critical acumen. He appears to have been one of 
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those philologists who, caring little for the author, his work, and his 
spirit, devote their whole mind to his words, because every word and 
every sentence affords them an opportunity of displaying the extent of 
their grammatical, antiquarian, geographical, and historical knowledge, 
whilst the original subject is altogether forgotten. That this must have 
been the case with Schier, we may gather from the following anecdote. 
The students had been reading Terence with him for a whole year. It 
happened one day that he, who never made the shortest statement. without 
the most diligent an« studious preparation, had not had time thus to prepare 
himself. To miss his hour of lecture would have been contrary to his 
strict sense of duty ; and as he could not, without preparation, employ it in 
the usual mode, he told the students that for this day it should be dedi. 
cated to the Historia literaria Terentii (Literary History of Terence) ; and 
began with the question, ‘ Now, then, what are the works of Terence?’ 
All are dumb. He questions one after another; none can answer. The 
Conrector is confounded that no one knows what Terence wrote, after a 
year spent in the expounding of his writings. In some annoyance he 
exclaims, ‘ Look at the title-page then!’ All eyes are turned upon it; 
and if the teacher had been previously astonished, the pupils are much 
more so upon discovering, what none had ever suspected, that Terence’s 
works were comedies.” 


At this college, Helmstadt, Lafontaine studied divinity to please 
his mother, who wished to see him a clergyman; but he after- 
wards would not court those of his family connexions through 
whom he might have hoped for church preferment, and earned 
his bread by private tuition. In this occupation he took such 
pleasure, that, upon his mother’s death, he chose it for his pro- 
fession, giving up all thoughts of the church; and that, notwith- 
standing his having formed an attachment to Sophie Abel, an in- 
digent orphan, and, except as a beneficed clergyman, having no 
prospect of being able to marry. A line of conduct somewhat 
surprising in a sentimental novelist. 

Lafontaine now became tutor to the son of Colonel von Thad- 
den, a Prussian officer in garrison at Halle. He there formed an 
intimate connexion with a set of literary and learned men, who 
first induced him to attempt authorship. He had indeed early 
discovered a talent for story-telling that had delighted his brothers 
and sisters at home, and his companions at school and college, and 
which, through life, seems to have formed one of the charms of 
his conversation : he had even, as a student, written a novel, but it 
failed, and he had abandoned all thoughts of the kind. But at 
one of the literary soirées at Halle, Arnaud’s Euphemie was read ; 
and upon Lafontaine vehemently criticizing the conduct of the 
drama, his friends said, ‘‘ Mend it.’”” Hereupon he wrote his tragedy 
of Antonie, oder das Klostergelubde (Antonie, or the Conventual 
Vow); and the approbation it elicited encouraged him to per- 
severe. But he soon found that his genius was better adapted 
to narrative than to the drama; and in 1791] he published, under 
the title of Gewalt der Liebe (Power of Love), a collection of 
tales, which attracted general favor, and first laid the foundation 
of his reputation, although a somewhat earlier publication, entitled 
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Scenen (Scenes), which was not much read and which we have 
never met with, had called forth the following qualified eulogium 
from Schiller. 


“In one of his letters Schiller eaid, ‘ Read the accompanying book: it 
is by a young, unfledged writer, who will assuredly come to good. There 
is already character in the language, a flowing dialogue, soft feelings, 
—— in the Cleomenes, together with much dross, it must be con- 
essed. 


Whilst these literary pursuits were’ beginning, war was threaten- 
ing with Austria; the Prussian army was completed in all its de- 
partments, and Lafontaine’s fortune assumed a new aspect. 


“ The chaplaincy of Von Thadden’s regiment was vacant; but the most 
distant idea of asking for it had not occurred to Lafontaine, especially as 
the colonel, now a major-general, had spoken to him upon the subject, 
without appearing to think of him. But when, in the year 1789, Prussia 
armed against Austria, and the Thadden regiment was ordered to hold 
itself in marching order, the general one day said to Lafontaine, ‘I wish 
you could accompany me.’ Lafontaine, in whose fancy these words called 
up lively images of a camp life, of distant countries, and men to be known, 
of new experience to be acquired, and who was warmly attached to the 
general, answered abruptly, ‘I am ready.’ ‘Indeed?’ said the general; 
‘I am glad of it, and you shall accompany me,—but how?” ‘Why 
not as your chaplain, if you like it?’ returned Lafontaine. The general 
stared at him, and then said smilingly, ‘ But my dear Lafontaine, are you 
a theologian then? ‘This is the first word I have heard of it. Have pa- 
tience, and we will talk further of the matter.’ 

“ The general wished to proceed upon a certainty, and that Lafontaine 
should first preach, but not at Halle, that he might not be disgraced in 
case of failure. It was therefore arranged, without Lafontaine’s knowl- 
edge, that he should be asked to preach at Piesdorf, where the general’s 
lady, being on a visit, might hear him; the general would not be present 
himself, for fear of an accident. All passed as the general and his wife 
had planned; and, to the patron’s cordial delight, Lafontaine’s sermon 
gained the most unanimous approbation. A few days afterwards the. 
general informed him that he should certainly be his regimental chap- 
lain.” 


He was appointed, and devoted himself heart and soul to his 
pastoral duties. Indeed, considering what a favorite companion 
he speedily became with the officers, we might wonder how he 
found leisure both for these new occupations and his literary pur- 
suits. He constantly taught in the schools established by the late 
King Frederic William II. for the children of soldiers, and was 
equally beloved and revered by his little pupils. He preached 
regularly, in general extemporaneously ; and in his sermons vigor- 
ously attacked whatever fault he had observed, either in soldier 
or officer, and this often so successfully, as to induce the con- 
science-stricken culprit to undertake, at least, his own reformation. 
And his pastoral boldness, far from offending the higher ranks of 
his military flock, seems only to have superadded respect to the 
cordial liking produced by his wit, good humor, and what the 
Germans call gemiithlichkeit, or geniality of disposition. The fol- 
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lowing passage will show both his convivial character, and the 
light in which he was considered in the regiment. 


“From the nobles with whom he was brought into relation he had 
nothing to apprehend. He observed all the laws of etiquette, not with 
fawning humility, — which he called a dog’s virtue, but with gentlemanly 
propriety ; was never forward, but always frank; not obtrusive, but fa- 
miliar; never transgressed the due bounds, but by his natural dignity kept 
others likewise within bounds.” (It will be remembered that in Germany, 
at the period in question, the line of demarcation between the noble and 
the commoner was drawn with a strictness of which we, in England, have 
little idea.) “ Besides, his skill in adapting his tone to circumstances and 
giving every one his full value, and his agreeable conversation, made his 
society delightful, even to such as feared his wit, which, though generally 
playful, could be bitterly sarcastic. Was an attempt made to match wit 
against wit, nothing was more certain than that he would, in the end, have 
the laughers on his side, and few therefore engaged in such a contest 
with him. One day he gained the victory in such an encounter by a 
strange device. A major of the regiment received a visit from his brother, 
who was also feared as a wit, but chiefly because his jests were apt to be 
personal and offensive. Having heard of Lafontaine, he was seized with 
a desire to try a bout with him, and told his brother so. The major, who 
loved Lafontaine, tried for a while to keep them apart, and when this be- 
came impossible, said to the chaplain, ‘ Dearest Lafontaine, do me the 
kindness not to engage in a dispute with my brother, for I must own to 
you that he always ends by growing warm, and then he becomes coarse.’ 
‘I will not begin I promise you,’ returned Lafontaine; ‘but, if your 
brother begins?’ ‘That is the very thing; he will begin. Do me the 
kindness ’— ‘ Not to become coarse in my turn? Of that I give you m 
word. I will try whether we cannot part laughing.’ The major oul 
his head; and at dinner the encounter began. At first they skirmished 
with light witticisms on either side. The major’s brother, when he saw 
that he should not thus gain the victory, advanced his heavy artillery, 
whilst Lafontaine still contented himself with skirmishing, But just what 
should have prevented warmth produced it. Lafontaine was now silent ; 
but his antagonist heated himself more and more, and became coarsely 
personal. Lafontaine then had recourse to his pantomimic talent, (he was 
a good actor.) At the first offensive speech he assumed an air of silliness ; 
asecond coarseness followed, and a yet sillier countenance; and so it 
went on, until Lafontaine sat there, the very personification of idiocy. 
The long-repressed laughter of the company now became uncontrollable, 
and burst forth in loud and universal peals, while Lafontaine sat by un- 
moved and immovable. The major’s brother could not but laugh with the 
rest; and the major, starting up joyously, embraced Lafontaine, who held 
out his hand to the brother. The discomfited wit shook it heartily, and 
never more attempted to challenge him.” 


He labored hard to do his duty in various ways, — some strictly 
clerical, some rather novelist-ish, as the following extracts will 
show : — 


“ His first means were his sermons (mostly extemporaneous), in which 
he lost no opportunity of placing the faults and vices he had noticed in 
so strong a light, that he who was conscious of errors, must perforce see 
them under their true aspect, and feel ashamed. Thus he once preached 
against unbridled anger, and after Divine Service, a major, an excellent 
man in other respects, but who was often hurried by bursts of passion 
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into acts of injustice, for which he could not always make the compensa- 
tion he desired, came to him. ‘So, Chaplain,’ said he, ‘ you have used 
your pulpit prerogative to give it me pretty sharply to-day.’ —‘* What you 
call pulpit prerogative I know not,’ Lafontaine replied; ‘but I thought of 
you, major, and, it seems, have hit you.’ —‘ Hit me, — ay, indeed! Itisa 
sad thing that passion; I would fain break myself of it, but I cannot, — 
upon my soul I cannot!’—‘ You could, if you desired it in earnest.’ — 
* No, no! the thing is impossible” The next Sunday Lafontaine preached 
upon the power of the will over bad habits, and refuted the often-urged 
objection, ‘I would, but cannot.’ He stated many cases; amongst: others, 
that of violent rage, and said, ‘ What! cannot a man bridle the wild heat 
of his temper? He can, but he will not. Suppose him standing before 
the king, and that something provokes his wrath, will he then give way 
to a burst of passion, or control it? I know that he will master it; and 
if he can here, why not elsewhere?’ This day, again, the major came 
to him, and said, ‘ Chaplain, that remark about the king was a point blank 


shot that struck home. Now, upon my life, I will try in good earnest; . 


when need is, do you remind me of the king.’” 


The following endeavour to counteract an oppressive exertion of 
power, has more of the novelist : — 


“ A merchant was said to have declared, that let the major [we hope 
not our friend of the last extract] do his worst, his son should never be a 
soldier: these words of defiance, true or false, were reported to the major, 
who thereupon declared upon his honor, that the young man should be a 
soldier. He accordingly spared no pains to redeem his pledge, and with 
much satisfaction saw himself so far successful, that he had the young 
man at the dépét of recruits. The young man and his family were in 
despair: he was upon the point of establishing himself as a merchant, the 
means of doing which were to be supplied by the fortune of a beloved 
bride ; and all ‘his prospects of happiness must be destroyed should the 
major persist in his purpose. The afflicted father sought advice of Lafon- 
taine, who promised to exert himself in the youth’s favor; but, before he 
took any step in the business, he consulted the chief sergeant, who assured 
him that the case was hopeless, the major having pledged his word of 
honor, which it was well known he never had broken, and never, upon any 
consideration, would break. Lafontaine, however, did not despair: he 
built upon the major’s generosity ; devised a scheme for acting upon it; 
secured the major’s friend, quartermaster Kamlah, as a confederate ; and 
commissioned the latter to commence operations by procuring for both an 
invitation to breakfast with the major the next day. This was done ; and 
as they sat at table in a mirthful mood, which Lafontaine exerted all his 
powers to promote, the young man was announced to the major. He 
enters, and the quartermaster, starting up to meet him, exclaims, ‘M—, 
my dear fellow! what brings you here? Are you seeking me? Come 
hither, and sit by me: with your leave, major.” The young man turns to 
the major ; he frowns; but must perforce treat his friend’s friend civilly. 
Lafontaine, who had reckoned on this, now calls for a cover for Herr (Mr.) 
M—, and addresses him: ‘ Pray sit here: I am so delighted to make the 
acquaintance of a gentleman, whom I know so well through our friend 
Kamlah. You must tell us of your travels.’ Question now follows close 
upon question, whilst the conspirators force the young man to eat and 
drink. M— answers their questions, tells what he had seen, speaks like 
a well-educated and well-bred man; while the annoyed major strides up 
and down the room, without any one’s appearing to observe his disturbed 
countenance. At length he could bear it no longer; and addressed his 
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recruit with the words, ‘ Herr M—, you are waited for;’ the youth with- 
drew and explanations ensued. Lafontaine called forth all his eloquence 
to touch the major’s heart, and this he easily achieved ; but still the major 
was inexorable. ‘I cannot help it: I am bound by my word of honor’ — 
‘A bad job,—a very bad job,’ Lafontaine rejoined. ‘How could a man 
of honor, like you, major, pledge his word of honor in a mere pet? Noth- 
ing ever grieved me so much.’—‘ Nor me either, returned the major; 
‘ but the thing is done, and there is now no help for it.’ 

“Here it rested, and Lafontaine retired with the painful conviction that 
his scheme had failed. He was still brooding over it, when the next 
morning the major requested to see him as soon as possible. Hoping that 
what had failed yesterday might succeed to-day, he instantly obeyed the - 
summons. The major’s reception of him was cool; and scarcely had a 
word been exchanged, when M—, pale as ashes, and in regimentals, en- 
tered the room. The major addressed him: ‘ Now my lad, you are sworn, 
and know to what you have pledged yourself.’ At the same moment he 
held out a paper to Lafontaine, saying, ‘Here is my justification, Lafon- 
taine” Lafontaine opened it, and read M—’s discharge. he major took 
it from the joyfully-surprised chaplain, and gave it to the astonished 
soldier, with the words, ‘Herr M—, your discharge.’ Then turning to 
Lafontaine, he went on, ‘I found you out yesterday.’ —‘ And I,’ returned 
Lafontaine, ‘have found you again to-day;’ and the two worthy men 
pressed each other’s hands in deep emotion.” 


Soon after Lafontaine was established in a situation then con- 
sidered as insuring future church preferment, and consequently 
a permanent provision, he married his long-loved Sophie, to whom, 
it should seem, he had never written since their parting, until he 
formally offered her his hand and a competence. His honeymoon 
lasted not long ; for war was declared against revolutionary France, 
and General von Thadden’s regiment formed part of the invading 
army under the Duke of Brunswick. And here, although it belong 
not specifically to the novelist’s life, we cannot omit what Gruber 
states, seemingly upon Lafontaine’s authority, respecting the noto- 
rious manifesto, which has remained so grievous a blemish upon 
the princely commander’s character. 


“ Lafontaine did not anticipate a certain and easy victory, especially 
after the publication of that manifesto, which the Duke of Brunswick 
himself, under whose name it appeared, termed a fatal one; and justly was 
he so exasperated as to tear it, inasmuch as the famous passage which 
wrought so much mischief had been inserted, without his knowledge, by a 
fanatical émigré, who thus gave him to the world the air of a hectoring 
Vandal.” 


We purpose not to pain our readers or ourselves by dwelling 
upon all the miseries of the campaigns against revolutionary 
France. During the disastrous retreat which closed the Duke of 
Brunswick’s invasion, Lafontaine might have suffered less than any 
one; for his wit, good humor, and excellent French, generally pro- 
cured him a kind reception from the French peasantry, or the 
Curés; but his kind heart always led him to share with others less 
fortunate, if not to give away altogether, what he had procured 
for himself, and that with little regard to the merits or demerits of 
those he thus relieved. 
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“A French marquis of the corps of Emigrants, who lost, during the 
retreat, every thing but just as much baggage as a boy conveyed for him 
in a wheelbarrow, beside which he himself walked, had often gladly ac- 
cepted the chaplain’s hospitality. One day they met in a field, where the 
marquis stood in despair beside his wheelbarrow, the boy, whom he could 
not pay, having deserted him. Lafontaine, who was on horseback, would 
gladly have taken the baggage behind him, but it was too bulky and cum- 
brous. What then was to be done? Lafontaine said: ‘Submit to cir- 
cumstances ; and either leave all but simple necessaries, or use your own 
strength to save your property.’ But the marquis could not endure to 
leave any thing behind, and shuddered at the bare thought of wheeling 
the barrow in person. He clearly intimated that it would be more fitting 
for Lafontaine to wheel the barrow, Jending the noble his horse the while, 
Many would have left so impertinent a simpleton to his fate. Lafontaine 
did not, but asked the marquis, who was young, strong, and active, 
whether he thought the doing of such a work of necessity disgraceful, or 
whether he was too weak to accomplish it. The marquis, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, answered the first question in the negative, the second 
in the affirmative. ‘I will convince you that you are mistaken,’ said La- 
fontaine: ‘we will manage the matter between us, each alternately 
wheeling the barrow for a quarter of an hour, while the other rides.’ The 
marquis, who saw no other way of getting out of his desperate condition, 
accepted the offer, and Lafontaine took hold of the wheelbarrow. The 
employment proved not less difficult to him than to the marquis ; but both 
persevered until they reached a village, where Lafontaine procured better 
means of conveyance. The marquis thanked him with the arrogant cour- 
tesy of a great man giving an inferior hopes of his future favor; at which 
Lafontaine smiled. 


We proceed to another incident that occurred in peace time, 
and betrays the novelist under the clerical garb. 


“ Lafontaine never made a display of dignity, but maintained it where 
requisite, and then knew how to inspire awe by his commanding air. He 
thereby once even expelled a devil. A Catholic soldier had adopted the 
monomaniac idea that he was possessed with a devil. Neither medical 
treatment, nor the arguments of his priest, had proved of any use, when 
General von Thadden expressed to Lafontaine his concern for the brave 
man ; and his hearer conceived the notion that relief could, perhaps, only 
be afforded by psychological remedies. He offered to make the attempt, 
and next day visited the patient. After long gazing at him, earnestly and 
piercingly, in profound siience, he at last spoke. ‘ Yes, I see what it is 
thou needest. But be thou comforted, my son, thou shalt be relieved.’ 
He then solemnly pronounced a short prayer. A pause ensued ;—and 
now he assumed a commanding attitude, and exclaimed, in awe-stricken 
accents, ‘In the name of the Triune God, I, as his appointed servant, to 
whom might and power over thee are given, I bid thee begone, thou 
unclean spirit!’ He stood for a minute’s space with out-stretched arm, 
then laid his hand, in act of benediction, on the patient’s head, and said, 
¢ Thou art relieved!’ whereupon he solemnly withdrew. It may be said 
that the dramatist here helped the pastor, and it may be so; but the relief 
was effectual. The sufferer had a fever; after his recovery from which, 
no trace of monomania remained.” 


It is not for us to inquire how far the treatment for the fever 
might add to the efficacy of the psychological remedy. 
In 1800, Lafontaine, to please his wife, who was of a retired 
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disposition, gave up his chaplaincy, bought a villa near Halle, and 
resided there, trusting for their future support to his pen. And 
well might he do so; for at this epoch he was the most popular 
living novelist, not in Germany only, but throughout Europe, 
into almost all the languages of which his tales, as fast as they 
appeared, were translated. And here a few words touching the 
grounds of a popularity, not many years since so great and now 
well nigh forgotten, may not be unsuitable. 

Lafontaine himself considered a novel not as a prose work, 
but as 


“ A creation of poetry, that fairer sister of truth, and her interpreter.” 


His own novels were nevertheless essentially prose. He had 
none of the loftier qualities of poetic genius. ‘There was neither 
ideality nor elevation, scarcely even romance in his lively imagi- 
nation. He copied nature faithfully, painted men and women as 
they are, with all their petty weaknesses, and did not even in- 
dulge our propensity to believe in the lasting constancy of first 
love. He drew from personal experience, and meant to give an 
exact representation of life, often saying, that novels ought to 
supply women with that experience which men gather in the real 
world. The soundness of these views we shall not here discuss; 
but merely observe, that he makes his characters so simply good, 
battling so honestly against their faults, and repenting them so 
deeply, — that his pictures of domestic happiness are so sweet, — 
that a morality so pure, a benevolence so genuine, a piety so heart- 
felt, shine through the whole, as the reflection of the author’s own 
soul, that whilst reading we forget the absence of the poetic dig- 
nity belonging to a work of art. Perhaps, too, part of the charm 
which we confess to have felt in many of these novels may, un- 
known to us, have lain in the degree to which the author, as we 
now learn, identified himself with his personages, whilst writing. 


“ When he came to the conduct of his characters, out of which their 
fortunes were to grow, he lived with them, so transforming himself into 
them that he felt their sorrows and joys, not as a friend, but as his own. 
Cold-blooded he could not remain; but laughed heartily over his comic 
scenes, and wrote the pathetic parts with tears in his eyes. ..... The 
fire with which he wrote, and his deep sympathy with his own creations, 
often hurried him beyond what he had intended, and produced situations 
that he had not contemplated. This brought no thought of alteration ; 
he would rather laugh, and say, ‘I wonder how I am to get my people out 
of this scrape.’ ..... The only person who could induce him to make 
any alteration was his wife, to whom alone, indeed, he communicated 
any part of a work prior to its completion. When he read to her the 
newly-written sheets of an unfinished novel, she would sometimes say, 
if misfortune seemed to threaten a character that had won her affection, 
‘But, Lafontaine, you are not going to make her miserable?’ If the 
thing was irremediable, he answered, —‘ Yes: I myself am very sorry for 
her, but really cannot save her. I had rather make people happy than 
unhappy ; but what God himself cannot do, still less can I. And even in 
a novel all things are not possible.’ But if he saw a glimmering of hope, 
a possibility of escape, he invariably replied, ‘ Well, Fiekchen (the German 
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affectionate abbreviation of Sophia), we will see;’ and he then exerted 
every power of invention to save her favorite.” 

Such were the charms of Lafontaine’s writings; but they grad- 
ually lost their power over the public mind. For this there might 
be many reasons. The manners he painted grew old-fashioned, 
some of the characters obsolete, whilst others became too much 
repetitions of their predecessors; but more than all, perhaps, Wal- 
ter Scott arose, —a higher, a more poetical species of novel ap- 
peared, and Lafontaine was first felt to be tame, then forgotten. 

But we must hasten to conclude. The wane of his popularity 
probably joined with the abundance of his productions to weary 
his inventive faculties: for Lafontaine’s latter years were devoted 
to a task, which we should never have anticipated his undertaking, 
that of a critical editor. He assiduously labored to correct the 
errors and solve the difficulties that impede the comprehension of 
#schylus, upon a new principle of his own, to our mind somewhat 
of the boldest. In 1821 he published an edition of the Agamemnon 
and the Choéphora, thus amended. 

In 1822 he lost his wife, after many years of a perfectly happy, 
though childless marriage. He survived her nine years, and grad- 
ually recovered his cheerfulness, but became more and more ab- 
sorbed in Eschylus, and other old Greek writers. He sold his 
villa, returned to Halle, and there, in classico-critical pursuits, 
and the society of a circle of attached and admiring friends, he 
passed his time, until, age stealing on, he gradually sank; and 
on the 20th of April, 1831, at the age of 73, expired almost with- 
out illness. 








NOTICES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


[Abridged from “ The Annual Biography and Obituary, for 1833.’’] 
MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Hannau More, the eldest of five sisters, was born at Stapleton, 
in the midst of the coal district of Gloucestershire, bordering on 
the river Avon, where it divides that county from Somerset, in the 
year 1745. Her parents were poor, but pious, and respected by 
all their neighbours. Her father was the village schoolmaster ; 
and such was his reputation for sobriety and diligence, that, on a 
vacancy in the parochial school of St. Mary, Redcliff, at Bristol, 
he was appointed to that situation without competition. Hannah, 
who was at this time about fourteen years old, had even at that 
age attracted notice by the fertility of her genius and aptitude for 
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learning. The propriety of her conduct, as evinced in the assis- 
tance which she rendered to her parents, and particularly in the 
instruction she imparted to her sisters, could not fail to procure 
her friends in the more extended sphere to which she was now 
removed. 

By one of those fortunate, or, as we should perhaps more 
properly say, providential coincidences, which give an important 
turn in life, about the time of Hannah’s transplantation to Bristol, 
she drew the attention of Doctor, afterwards Sir James Stonehouse, 
by a poetical compliment addressed to his daughter. The doctor 
had but just quitted the profession of a physician, which he had 
practised above twenty years at Northampton, and had now, for his 
health, settled in Bristol. At his outset in life, he was perverted 
to infidelity by his medical tutor, the celebrated Dr. Frank Nichols, 
the king’s physician. On graduating at Oxford, after his return 
from abroad, he settled at Northampton, where it was his happy 
lot to contract an intimacy with Dr. Doddridge and Mr. James 
Hervey ; this friendship had the effect of shaking his skeptical 
principles, and at length he became so deeply convinced of the 
truth of the Christian religion, that he destroyed all the copies 
of a pamphlet which he had, not long before his conversion, 
written against it. He also now exerted himself to the utmost, in 
repairing the evil he had done, by recovering to the truth those 
who had fallen by his example. 

Mr. Hervey died in the arms of Dr. Stonehouse ; and so lively 
an interest did that eminently pious minister take in the welfare of 
his friend and physician, that he earnestly urged him to enter 
into orders. ‘The exhortation, at such an awful moment, made a 
strong impression upon the Doctor’s mind, and, about four years 
afterwards, he was ordained by Lord James Beauclerk, bishop of 
Hereford. Upon this change, he was presented by his friend, Lord 
Radnor, to the living of Little Chevnal, in Wiltshire; besides 
which, he accepted the lectureship of All Saints in Bristol ; but the 
stipend of this ]ast preferment he gave to his assistant, having a 
handsome fortune of his own, as also had his lady, who was a very 
pious woman, and had been brought up in the family of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, her guardian. 

Through the patronage of Dr. Stonehouse, and that of his worthy 
family, the subject of this memoir was enabled to establish a very 
respectable and flourishing day-school on Redcliff Hill; but after- 
wards, through the same interest, she removed to Park Street, 
within a door or two of her friend the Doctor. Here she and her 
sisters took a select number of boarders, and at length the day- 
school was given up altogether. This was mainly, if not solely, 
owing to the Doctor, whose patronage, the circle of his friends 
being large and of the first rank, proved of the greatest importance 
to her. He was an elegant classical scholar, and thoroughly con- 
versant with polite literature, as well French as English. Han- 
nah’s education, as may be supposed, had been very contracted ; 
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for her father, who was the sole instructer of her childhood, could 
set up no higher pretensions to learning than those ordinarily pos- 
sessed by common schoolmasters; and the books then in use 
among teachers of that description were little adapted to expand 
the inquiring mind. The reading of Hannah, till her removal to 
Bristol, had, in consequence, been very limited ; and she was wont 
to say, that an odd volume of Pamela, and another of the Spectator, 
were the only books of character that had fallen in her way. So 
well, however, did she profit by her new means of improvement, 
that at the age of eighteen she composed some poetical pieces for 
the benefit of her pupils, one or two of whom were actually older 
than herself. Among these early productions. was a pastoral 
drama, which was recited by a party of young ladies, for whom it 
was purposely written; and which was eagerly read and much ad- 
mired by several persons of literary taste and judgment at Bristol. 
As manuscript copies were in consequence handed about and mul- 
tiplied among the author’s friends, the publication of the pastoral 
was strongly desired ; but all importunities to that effect were re- 
sisted, till the rule “‘ Nonum prematuf in annum ”’ was nearly com- 
plied with ; and then, on the recommendation of Mr. Garrick, and 
with the consent of Dr. Stonehouse, it was suffered to issue from the 
Bristol press, accompanied by a prologue to Hamlet, and another 
to Lear, with some lyrical pieces. The publisher in London was 
Mr. Cadell, who had not long before removed thither from Bristol, 
as successor to Andrew Millar. Such was the popularity of ‘“ The 
Search after Happiness,” the title of the drama, that in a few 
months it passed through three editions. 

The success of her pastoral, and the influence of so good a judge 
as Garrick, encouraged our author to try her strength in the 
highest branch of dramatic poesy. Accordingly, in the following 
year, the tragedy of “‘ The Inflexible Captive” was brought out, 
and experienced a reception sufficiently flattering to induce a con- 
tinuance in the “train of Melpomene.” Two seasons afterwards, 
** Percy,” the most popular of her tragic compositions, was enacted 
at Drury Lane, and ran fourteen nights successively. 

The tragedy of ‘‘ Fatal Falsehood ” closed the dramatic career 
of our author; and the same year, on the death of her much valued 
friend, Mr. Garrick, who bequeathed to her a legacy as a token of 
esteem, she bade adieu for ever to theatrical amusements. With 
Mrs. Garrick she continued to live on terms of the most cordial 
intimacy ; and, as long as she had it in her power to travel so far, 
she commonly spent some portion of every year at Hampton. 

Soon after her first tragedy, she sent to the press two legendary 
poems entitled, ‘‘ Sir Eldred of the Bower,” and ‘‘ The Bleeding 
Rock,” founded upon some popular traditions current in Somerset- 
shire, among the peasantry of Mendip. The success of these 
pieces was extraordinary, a thousand copies being sold in a fort- 
night. 

A small volume of “‘ Essays for Young Ladies,” printed in 1777, 
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was also stamped with the public approbation; though the author 
thought proper to reject it from the collection of her works, pub- 
lished in 1801, on the ground that the book was superseded by 
her “‘ Treatise on Female Education.” 

The ‘‘ Ode to Mr. Garrick’s House Dog, Dragon,” which came 
out the same year with the Essays, is another instance of the ver- 
satile genius of the writer, and shows how happily she could ex- 
pose literary affectation, in whatever form it might appear. 

Among the most intimate friends of Hannah More, at this period, 
was Sir Robert Palk, of Haldon House, in Devonshire. At this 
beautiful and elevated spot, which, George III. used to say, was 
the finest for its prospects he had ever seen, our author commonly 
spent part of every summer. 

In 1782, Hannah More made another addition to her laurels, by 
the publication of a volume of ‘‘ Sacred Dramas”; with a poem 
annexed, entitled ‘‘ Sensibility.” The former undertaking was 
somewhat hazardous, considering the nature of the ground on 
which the author ventured to tread; and the difficulty of treating, 
in familiar language, what the general body of Christians hold in 
veneration. All this had been maturely considered ; and, as the 
motive was not fame, but instruction, the volume was crowned 
with universal approbation. 

The poem of “ Sensibility” was addressed to the honorable Mrs. 
Boscawen, the widow of the celebrated Admiral, and the mother of 
the late Duchess of Beaufort and the Earl of Falmouth. With 
this lady and her noble relations Hannah More had long been ac- 
quainted ; and at Badminton, the mansion of the Duke of Beaufort, 
she frequently spent some weeks during the summer and autumn. 
She also took a part in the education of the younger members of 
the family, particularly the late Duchess Dowager of Rutland. 
In the poem just mentioned she enumerates the living ornaments 
of the literary sphere, and touches the distinctive excellences of 
each. 

Soon after the appearance of this poem, Dr. Johnson, one of the 
primaries in this constellation of worthies, being asked by a young 
Oxonian, whether he was acquainted with Hannah More, and what 
he thought of her, replied, ‘‘I know and esteem her well, Sir ; 
and I think her the best of all our female versifiers.” 

It need hardly be said, that Hannah had a due sense of the value 
of this friendship. She admired Johnson’s stern inflexibility of 
moral character ; she venerated his solid principles of religion ; and 
it is apparent to all who are conversant with their respective 
writings, that the style of the one was the model of the other. 
There were many other points of resemblance between them, as 
far, at least, as a similarity could possibly exist. Among the rest, 
Johnson was unfortunate in some of the objects upon whom he 
bestowed his protection, and for whom he exerted his interest in 
rescuing them from obscurity, and raising them above want. 
Such, also, was the case with Hannah More; as appeared in a 
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very remarkable instance. Not long after the publication of the 
volume just noticed, she spent, as was usual with her, part of the 
summer with her most esteemed friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 
at her country-seat in Gloucestershire. On her return to Park 
Street, she was informed that a poor milk-woman in the neighbour- 
hood had written some verses, and left them for her perusal. At 
first, she took little notice of the matter; but, upon further con- 
sideration, her sensibility was excited, and she made such an in- 
quiry as produced important consequences to the object of it. The 
poetical effusions of Anne Yearsley were examined, corrected, 
and a selection prepared for publication by subscription ; the suc- 
cess of which enabled the benevolent patrons to place the writer 
in a situation much above that in which she was found. Her sub- 
sequent conduct, however, evinced the basest ingratitude.* 

In the year 1786, Hannah More gave to the world two poems, 
‘* Florio; a Tale,” and ‘‘ Bas Bleu; or, the Conversation.” 

The first is an admirable satire, but not an ill-natured one, on 
the frivolous manners of the young gentlemen of that period. The 
other takes its title and subject from the literary assemblies held at 
the house of Mrs. Montagu, in Portman Square. These meetings 
obtained the name of the ‘‘ Blue-Stocking Club,” from the circum- 
stance of one of the members, Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, always 
wearing that article of dress. In the poem, the conversations and 
the leading parties are sketched with equal spirit, correctness, and 
elegance. 

The next publication of our author was ‘‘ A Poem on the Slave 
Trade,’ printed in 1788, when the cause of the Africans had 
begun to rouse the spirit of philanthropy throughout the kingdom. 
Situated, as the poet had long been, in one of the principal marts 
for carrying on this nefarious traffic, it was next to impossible 
that she could be indifferent to what was no less offensive to mo- 
rality, than repugnant to the precepts of Christianity. 

In the same year appeared a small Tract, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Manners of the Great.” Though the piece was anonymous, 
and had no external attractions, but was thrown off, as it were, 





* [There was a quarrel between the parties, and Miss More complained of 
ingratitude. We are not acquainted with the facts of the case; so as to be 
enabled to form a judgment upon it. In 1785, a quarto pamphlet of ‘“‘ Poems on 
Several Occasions, by Anne Yearsley, a Milk-woman of Bristol,’ was pub- 
lished, with a prefatory letter of Miss More to Mrs. Montagu, in which she 
spoke with the highest —— of the religious and moral character of her pro- 
tegée, who was then about eight-and-twenty years old, the mother of a family. 
In 1787, Mrs. Yearsley published another volume, entitled “ Poems on Various 
Subjects.’’ In the article upon this in “ The Monthly Review” for December 
of that year, there is the following passage: “A charge has been brought 
against Mrs. Yearsley of ingratitude. She says it is wholly unfounded ; and 
this she endeavours to prove in a narrative prefixed to the present volume. 
We mean not to enter into the merits of the case; but will only observe, that 
she defends herself with courage, but at the same time with moderation; with 
a temper, in short, which would do honor to — cause. There is no retort, 


no recrimination whatever. It is simply a justification of, or apology for, her 
conduct.” — Epp.] 
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carelessly to make its way by intrinsic merit and the importance 
of the subject, it had a rapid sale, and was soon traced to the 
author by those who were best acquainted with her other works 
and sentiments. 

When the last-mentioned publication of our author came out, 
there was something in the aspect of the times which rendered 
such a performance peculiarly seasonable. The indisposition of 
the King of England called for serious reflection on the part of the 
people ; and the incipient revolution in France could not but tend 
to alarm the fears of every wellwisher to his native country. The 
mind of Hannah More, imbued with the soundest principles, was 
not easily depressed ; but in her long, intimate, and extensive ac- 
quaintance with those circles which give an impression to the 
general mass of society, she could not avoid observing how much 
moral evil was spread abroad, with every prospect of increasing, 
for the want of example to check it among the influential ranks 
of life. She and her sisters had now terminated their honorable 
labors in the education of young ladies, and, having acquired a 
competency with which to retire from that employment, they pur- 
chased a house at Bath; between which city and Cowslip Green, 
asmall but elegant cottage near Wrington, their time was divided. 
This was in 1791; and the same year our author, whom we shall 
now call Mrs. Hannah More, published one of her best works, 
“An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable World, by one 
of the Laity.” ‘Though the present volume had no name to recom- 
mend it, the discerning public, as in the preceding instance, im- 
mediately traced its parentage. 

“The general design of these pages,” says the author, “is to 
offer some cursory remarks on the present state of religion among 
a great part of the polite and the fashionable; not only among that 
description of persons who, whether from disbelief, or whatever 
other cause, avowedly neglect the duties of Christianity; but 
among that more decent class also, who, while they acknowledge 
their belief of its truth by a public profession, and are not inatten- 
tive to any of its forms, yet exhibit little of its spirit in their general 
temper and conduct ;— to show that Christianity, like its Divine 
Author, is not only denied by those who in words disown their 
submission to its authority, but betrayed by still more treacherous 
disciples, even while they say, ‘ Hail, Master!’ ” 

The open avowal of atheism in revolutionary France, accompa- 
nied, in the natural course of things, by a savage persecution of 
all that love the name of Christian, induced Mrs. More to print, 
for the benefit of the refugees of that country, and as a warning 
to the people of this land, ‘‘ Remarks on the Speech of M. Du 
Pont, in the National Convention, on Religion and Education.” 

The speech, which gave occasion to this energetic performance, 
was delivered in the Convention, on the 14th of December, 1792, 
on the subject of establishing public schools for the education of 
youth. It was received with such loud and long acclamations of 
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applause, as showed that the assembly perfectly concurred in its 
sentiments ; of which this is a specimen : — “‘ The tyranny of kings 
was confined to make their people miserable in the present life: 
but those other tyrants, the priests, extend their dominion into 
another, of which they have no other idea than of eternal punish- 
ments ; a doctrine which some men have hitherto had the good 
nature to believe. But the moment of the catastrophe is come, 
when all these prejudices must fall at the same time. We must 
destroy them, or they will destroy us. For myself, I honestly avow 
to the Convention, —I am an atheist!” 

To counteract the mischievous tendency of the publications 
which were at this time industriously circulated among the lower 
classes, by societies formed on the French revolutionary plan, Mrs. 
More also printed a tract, entitled ‘‘ Village Politics, in a Dialogue 
between Two Mechanics”; one a convert to the new doctrines of 
liberty and equality, and the other a steady adherent to his church 
and king. The success of this piece induced the author to con- 
tinue her labors, for the instruction of those who were in danger of 
being deceived by the propagators of sedition and infidelity. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1795, she commenced, at Bath, ‘‘ The Cheap Re- 
pository,” which was published in monthly numbers ; and contained 
those admirable tales, — ‘‘ The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, —The 
History of Mr. Fantom, the Philosopher, and his Man Wilson, — 
The Two Shoemakers,— The Two Wealthy Farmers, — The 
History of Black Giles the Poacher, and his Wife Rachel, — All 
for the Best, — A cure for Melancholy ;” with several other enter- 
taining and edifying pieces, written in a popular style, and calcu- 
lated to make a lasting impression on the mind. The effect of this 
seasonable publication was astonishing. Within a few months, 
750,000 copies were sold; and before the next year the sale had 
reached the number of 1,000,000; with such an increasing de- 
mand for the tales in a separate state, that the press could 
scarcely keep up with the call of the public. Though “ The 
Cheap Repository ”’ tracts were primarily designed for the improve- 
ment of the common people, and those who had neither time nor 
money to spare upon more elaborate treatises, such was the de- 
lightful mode in which our author conveyed the lessons of morality, 
religion, and economy, in her stories, that the numbers, as fast as 
they came out, were to be found in palaces, as well as in humbler 
dwellings. 

While thus applying her singularly versatile talents to the public 
benefit, she and her sisters were, at the same time, actively en- 
gaged in civilizing and christianizing one of the most savage dis- 
tricts in the kingdom. 

About the time when these ladies retired from Bristol, Mrs. Han- 
nah More went with a party of friends to view the romantic 
scenery and natural curiosities of Cheddar. In this excursion, 
Mrs. More, whose mind was ever intent upon objects of benevo- 
lence, was so much affected by the miserable appearance of the 
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children who gathered around her, that she felt an inclination to 
enter some of the cottages; the interior of which indicated the 
lowest state of poverty, while the manners of the inhabitants were 
equally rude, and their ignorance deplorable. She repeated her 
visits, from a desire to do some good, though, at first, she scarcely 
knew how to begin, or what plan to adopt. This was the state of 
the parish of Cheddar; and most of the neighbouring parishes 
were of a similar character. Few, even of the better sort of in- 
habitants, ever attended church; so that it was not to be wondered 
at that the grossest immoralities abounded throughout the district. 
Unpromising and desperate as the case appeared, it did not, how- 
ever, damp the energy of Hannah More. ‘Though it was little to 
be hoped that a reform of the adult part of the population could be 
effected, she conceived it possible to rescue some, at least, of the 
rising generation, who might eventually be the means of giving a 
moral appearance to this desert. She was encouraged in the hope 
by the experience of what had resulted from the institution of 
Sunday Schools in the adjacent counties, especially in those parts 
bordering on the forests of Dean and Kingswood, with which she 
was intimately acquainted. Relying, therefore, on the Divine 
goodness, she determined to make a trial for the improvement of 
Cheddar ; rightly judging, that, if she could but succeed in bring- 
ing the intractable spirits of that place to some respect for religion, 
there would be less difficulty in reforming their neighbours. 

The first attempt was very discouraging ; for a general opposition 
was raised against the schools, not only at Cheddar, but all round 
the Mendip hills. Instead of gratitude to the charitable lady who 
proposed to bestow upon the children, at her own charge, that 
which their parents could not, and other persons would not give 
them, the obstinate and ignorant people invented and propagated 
strange calumnies against her. One of the most extravagant of 
these reports was, that Mrs. More intended to convey the children 
beyond sea, and to sell them for slaves in our foreign settlements! 
Even those who did not assent to so outrageous a fiction, refused 
to give the lady credit for the disinterestedness of her motives. 
Having no idea of Christian feeling themselves, they would not 
bring themselves to believe that she was actuated solely by the 
desire to do good. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, Mrs. More, by perseverance 
and acts of kindness, so far overcame the prejudices of the people, 
that at length a school was established at Cheddar, and other 
parishes soon followed the example. Of these institutions Hannah 
and her sisters were for some time the only teachers. ‘These 
ladies were accustomed to leave their own house at an early hour 
on Sunday morning, during the summer months ; and, after twice 
attending the church with the children, they returned home late at 
night, having made a circuit of ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty 
miles, in their labor of love. 

The institution of female clubs was another measure of singular 
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benefit in this part of the country, by inducing habits of industry 
and economy among those who had formerly been noted for their 
dissolute and idle conduct. A small sum was paid monthly b 

each member; and the fund thus raised, aided by charitable con- 
tributions, was applied partly to the relief of the sick and aged, and 
partly distributed in rewards to young women of irreproachable 
character, on their marriage. Thus a regard to female reputation 
was encouraged, and a higher standard of morals introduced into 
this part of the country, than had been known there from time 
immemorial. 

The good effects of Mrs. More’s schools at length became so 
evident, as to obtain general notice and imitation. They were 
mentioned in the Reports of the Society for bettering the Condition 
of the Poor. They were the means of exciting a zeal in many 
quarters for the formation of similar establishments ; and they 
roused the clergy in the adjacent parishes to a sense of their duty. 
At length a yearly festival was celebrated on the hills of Cheddar, 
where above 1000 children, with the members of the female clubs, 
after attending church service, were regaled at the expense of their 
benefactors ; and amidst a multitude of spectators, many of whom 
came from distant places to witness the pleasing scene. 

In 1799, Mrs. More published her “‘ Strictures on the Modern 
System of Female Education,” three editions of which appeared 
the same year. That part of this work devoted to the most im- 
portant of all concerns, the inculcation of religious practice upon 
Christian principles, while it afforded pleasure to one class of 
readers, had a contrary effect upon others, and those too of the 
greatest weight and influence in society. Some of the periodical 
critics censured the author, as unjust in her strictures and severe 
in her precepts. By one eminent dignitary of the church her 
opinions were pronounced to be Calvinistic. So little, however, 
was the treatise or its author affected by these remarks, that the 
sale of the former increased, and the latter was desired by the 
highest personages in the realm to put her sentiments in writing 
on the proper course of instruction to be adopted for the infant 
heiress to the British throne. This, though a flattering commis- 
sion, was also one of a delicate nature; the discharge of which 
involved many different interests and objects out of the ordinary 
line of didactic composition. She accepted the trust ; relinquished 
her house at Bath, and retired to Barley Wood, a cottage delight- 
fully situated in the village of Wrington. Here she went diligently 
to work ; and in 1805 published the result of her observations in 
two volumes, but without a name, and under the unassuming title 
of “ Hints towards Forming the Character of a Young Princess.” 

Notwithstanding great care had been taken to avoid whatever 
might give offence, offence was taken in one quarter, and much 
abuse was in consequence poured upon the work. The attack, 
however, only served to make the treatise more extensively read 


and admired among those persons whose judgment was deserving 
of esteem. 
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In 1809 appeared a tale, in two volumes, entitled ‘‘ Calebs in 
Search of a Wife.” Though the work was unaccredited by any 
name, the world immediately ascribed it to Hannah More; and 
such was the effect of the impression, that six editions were sold 
in the course of the year. This was the first attempt of our author 
at novel-writing ; and she was led to adopt that mode of conveying 
instruction now, from a wish to turn the popular taste to a moral 
and religious purpose. The object of the work is to exhibit the 
dispositions, manners, attainments, and principles necessary to 
ensure domestic happiness. The author imagining, and probably 
knowing from experience, that those who stand most in need of 
instruction on this subject would not have patience to read grave 
disquisitions and didactic essays, contrived to weave her lessons 
into the form of a pleasing story, with a title calculated to attract 
general attention. 

Celebs was soon translated into foreign languages, particularly 
French and German; so that this delightfully moral tale was as 
much read on the European continent and in North America as in 
England. 

In 1811 and the following year, Mrs. More favored the world 
with two very valuable treatises, closely connected. with each other 
in subject : — the first entitled ‘* Practical Piety ; or, the Influence 
of the Religion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life ;”” — the 
second, ‘‘ Christian Morals.” 

In the prefaces to these works, affecting allusions are made to 
the situation under which they were written, and more especially 
to the deaths, in almost quick succession, of the three sisters be- 
tween Hannah, the eldest, and Martha, the youngest. The preface 
to the ‘‘ Christian Morals” was intended as a literary farewell to 
the public, in a grateful acknowledgment for a long continuance 
of patronage ; and an apology for another appearance in the world 
as an instructor. But though, apparently, Mrs. More now took a 
final leave of the press, which she had for so many years em- 
ployed, honorably to herself and beneficially to the world, her 
active mind still labored with delight in the momentous cause to 
which her talents had uniformly been devoted. In 1815, she pub- 
lished one of the ablest of her performances, ‘‘ An Essay on the 
Character and Writings of St. Paul.” This work is neither bio- 
graphical nor critical, but purely practical ; exhibiting in the con- 
duct of the great Apostle of the Gentiles all the attractive and 
inimitable beauty of the Christian life. The controversies to which 
the Epistles have given rise, the author of the Essay cautiously 
avoids ; nor does she meddle with any of those dark passages 
which another inspired writer has described as “‘ hard to be un- 
derstood.”” The object sought to be established is the edification 
and encouragement of the reader, by delineating the brightest ex- 
ample of human perfection upon record. 

It was about this period of her life that the following pleasing 
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account was related by an American gentlemen, who visited Barley 
Wood with some friends : — 

“ The cottage, as it is called, though covered with thatch, is 
exceedingly neat and tasteful ; and, both within and without, wears 
all the appearance of simple elegance. It occupies a situation on 
the gentle declivity of an eminence, and commands a view of the 
village of Wrington, a short distance below, and a richly varie- 
gated country with an extensive horizon. The selection of this 
spot, the plan of the cottage, and the arrangement of the grounds, 
are due to the ingenuity and talent of the two sisters, and reflect 
the highest credit upon their taste and judgment. In the short 
conversation we had with Martha More, before her sister joined us, 
the former spoke much of the latter, and appeared as much in- 
terested in the reputation of her works, and as highly to enjoy 
their celebrity, as the author herself could do. The latter soon 
came in, and took us by the hand, with great ease and urbanity. 
A table was placed in the middle of the room, around which we all 
seated ourselves: and, as I was introduced to them as an Ameri- 
can, the conversation turned upon that quarter of the globe. The 
charitable and religious institutions of our country were inquired 
after by Hannah with the zeal of one who feels a lively concern 
for the good of mankind in every part of the world. She showed 
us a letter she had received from a deaf and dumb child of Dr. C. 
of Hartford, Connecticut, accompanied by an explanatory letter 
from the worthy principal of the institution, in that town, for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. The letters had given her much 
pleasure. The cause of Bible societies she has much at heart; 
and is decidedly opposed, though a firm church-woman, to the re- 
strictive principles advocated by some of the mitred heads of the 
establishment. She had just given a notable demonstration of her 
zeal in this cause. The anniversary of the auxiliary society of the 
neighbourhood was held last week; and she and her sister gave 
a dinner and a tea entertainment to the whole company. There 
were 103 persons who partook of the dinner, and no less than 
300 that drank tea. As many as the cottage would hold were 
accommodated in it; and the rest were served upon the lawn 
around it. Among them were thirty-seven clergymen, and the 
bishop of Gloucester. Notwithstanding her advanced age, and her 
having endured many attacks of disease, she went yesterday 
twenty-two miles to attend a Sunday-school. Her constitution 
(or, as she termed it, her muscular power), she said, was very 
strong; for it had carried her, with the blessing of Providence, 
through the assaults of twenty mortal diseases. The village at the 
foot of the hill contains an old Gothic church, and provides all the 
facilities of mere neighbourhood at a convenient distance. The 
house is large enough for all the purposes of domestic comfort and 
hospitality. The walls of the sitting-room below are ornamented 
with the portraits of their most distinguished friends. On our 
attention being turned to them, the characters of the individuals, 
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and particularly their most valuable qualities, were adverted to by 
Hannah More, with a warmth and energy which proved that age 
had not diminished the force of her early recollections, nor the 
ardor of her affection. Among these favorites, I noticed the like- 
ness of William Wilberforce, Elizabeth Carter, Richard Reynolds, 
and John Henderson, the celebrated youthful genius of Bristol. 
In one corner of the room was a picture, which had been sent 
her from Geneva: it was a descriptive scene from one of the most 
interesting passages of Celebs, — Lucilla in the attitude of prayer 
at the bedside of her poor sick neighbour. Her bed-chamber con- 
tained her library, which I should estimate at least at a thousand 
volumes. She showed us a letter from a Russian princess, written 
with her own hand, in broken English, solely to acknowledge the 
satisfaction and benefit which the works of Hannah More had 
afforded her. We were satisfied, too, with seeing a translation of 
Celebs in the German language, and a splendidly bound copy of 
it in French, sent to her as presents from the Continent. Industry 
is, doubtless, one of the habitual virtues of these worthy sisters. 
Besides the numerous literary productions of the elder, and the 
extensive charitable offices in which they are engaged, every thing 
within and about the cottage, — the furniture, the needlework, the 
flowers, — bears the impression of taste and activity. 

“ We left Barley Wood with feelings of much satisfaction from 
the visit. Mine was not diminished by carrying with me a present 
of a copy of ‘ Christian Morals’ from the hands of the author, 
given as a memorandum of the visit, and in which she wrote my 
name in an excellent hand, without spectacles. It is rare indeed 
to find so much vivacity of manners, at so advanced a period of 
life, as these ladies possess. They are fond of a country life. 
Hannah remarked to us, that the only natural pleasures which re- 
mained to her in their full force were the love of the country and 
of flowers.” ’ 

Of that delightful spot, Barley Wood, and of its amiable inhabi- 
tant, another interesting account was given in a letter from a 
visitant during the winter before Mrs. More took up her abode at 
Clifton. 

“ Before we came in sight of the little town of Wrington, we 
entered an ‘avenue, thickly bordered with luxuriant evergreens, 
which led directly to the cottage of Barley Wood. As we drew 
nearer to the dwelling, a thick hedge of roses, jessamine, woodbine, 
and clematis fringed the smooth and sloping lawn on one side ; on 
the other, laurel and laurestinus were in full and beautiful ver- 
dure: from the shrubbery the ground ascends, and is well-wooded 
by flowing larch, dark cypress, spreading chesnut, and some lordly 
forest trees. Amid this mélange, rustic seats and temples occa- 
sionally peep forth ; and two monuments are particularly conspicu- 
ous, — the one to the memory of Porteus, the other to the memory 
of Locke. As the latter was an inhabitant of Wrington, Hannah 
More, with her usual good taste, erected the memorial within sight 
of his native village. 
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**T was much struck by the air of affectionate kindness with 
which the old lady welcomed me to Barley Wood: there was some- 
thing of courtliness about it, at the same time the courtliness of 
the vieille cour, which one reads of, but so seldom meets. Her 
dress was of light green Venetian silk; a yellow, richly em- 
broidered crape shaw! enveloped her shoulders; and a pretty net 
cap, tied under her chin with white satin riband, completed the 
costume. Her figure is singularly petite ; but to have any idea of 
the expression of her countenance, you must imagine the small 
withered face of a woman in her eighty-seventh year; and imagine 
also (shaded, but not obscured, by long and perfectly white eye- 
lashes) eyes dark, brilliant, flashing, and penetrating ; sparkling 
from object to object, with all the fire and energy of youth, and 
smiling welcome on all around. 

‘* When I first entered the room, Lady S and her family 
were there: they soon prepared to depart; but the youngest boy, 
a fine little fellow of six, looked anxiously in Mrs. More’s face, 
after she had kissed him, and his mamma said, ‘ You will not 
forget Mrs. Hannah, my dear:’ —he shook his head. ‘ Do not 
forget me, my dear child,’ said the kind old lady, assuming a 
playful manner, —‘ but they say your sex is naturally capricious: 
there, I will give you another kiss ; keep it for my sake, and, when 
you are a man, remember Hannah More.’ —‘ J will,’ he replied, 
* remember that you loved children.’ It was a beautiful compliment. 

‘* After a good deal of conversation on indifferent topics, she com- 
menced showing us her curiosities, which are numerous and pecu- 
liar, — gods, given up by the South Sea Islanders to our mission- 
aries, — fragments of Oriental manuscripts, —a choice, but not 
numerous, collection of books, chiefly in Italian, English, and 
French (for she speaks all those languages with equal fluency), 
and, above ail, a large collection of autographs, containing her 
correspondence with Garrick, Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Porteus; 
and manuscripts also, in the handwriting of Lord Chesterfield, 
Chatterton, Addison, Swift, Atterbury, Sir R. Steel, &c. &c.: one 
that particularly interested me was a letter from the little Prince 
Edward to our Queen Elizabeth, written in French. 

«**J will now,’ she said, ‘show you some monuments of the 
days of my wickedness ;’ and she produced a play-bill, where 
‘Miss More’s new Tragedy of Percy’ was announced, — exactly 
fifty-two years ago! She looked to me, at that moment, as a 
resurrection from the dead, —more particularly when she added, 
* Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, Porteus, — all, — all the as- 
sociates of my youth, are gone; nor is there one amongst them 
whom I delight in praising more than David Garrick. In his 
house I made my entrance into life; and a better-conducted house 
I never saw. I never could agree in the latter part of the sen- 
timent,’ — 

“ On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting, — 
It was only that when he was off he was acting ; ” 
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and only regret that this species of acting is not more practised by 
the world at large. I have never been to a play since his death, 
—I could not bear it.’ She told me that it was nine years since 
she was down stairs: ‘but I am like Alexander Selkirk,’ she 
added, laughing, ‘ monarch of all I survey, — every tree on this 
little gomain was planted by my own hands, or under my special 
direction.’ I bade her adieu with regret; for I never had the good 
fortune to meet with so perfect a relic of a well-spent life. The 
spirit within was as warm and cheerful as if the blood of eighteen, 
instead of eighty, circulated in her veins. She is indeed a woman 
who has lived to good purpose.” 

On the 14th of September, 1819, Hannah More lost her sister 
Martha, at the age of sixty-seven. She had been for several years 
a great but patient sufferer by a disease of the liver, which termi- 
nated in an inflammation of that organ. She bore a distinguished 
part in the various “‘ works of faith and labors of love” planned 
by her sister ; and, while the latter was exerting her powers in the 
composition of her inestimable writings, Martha watched over her 
health with the most tender solicitude. Unfeigned Christian hu- 
mility, a strong mental susceptibility, an ardent love to her King 
and country, and a devoted attachment to the Established Church, 
were the predominant characteristics of this truly pious woman. 
Her death was sincerely lamented by the poor, to whom she was a 
generous benefactress ; and so generally was she esteemed, that 
funeral sermons were preached after the funeral by several of the 
neighbouring clergy. 

Under this bereavement Mrs. Hannah More, who was now in a 
state of decrepitude, from repeated attacks of the rheumatism and 
a complication of other disorders, quitted Barley Wood for a neat 
house in Clarence Place, Clifton, where, and at Bristol, she had 
some valuable friends, though not a single relation of whom she 
had any knowledge in the world. Still, the energies of her mind 
continued unabated ; and, soon after her last removal, she printed 
“ Modern Sketches,” being a series of moral portraits drawn from 
real life. Most of these had appeared, from time to time, in the 
early volumes of the ‘‘ Christian Observer,’ together with others, 
which the writer afterwards transferred, in a more lively form, to 
the pages of ‘* Celebs.” 

With this publication the literary history of Mrs. More termi- 
nated ; but, though advanced beyond the ordinary period of mor- 
tality, and rendered incapable of moving from one room to another 
without assistance, she preserved her strength of mind and acute- 
ness of judgment when she had numbered more than fourscore 
years. 

At length the time was come when this aged disciple must be 
called to that world for which from her youth upwards, through 
the long course of near fourscore years and ten, she had been in 
habitual preparation. As the sun went down upon her useful life, 
and eternity opened to her view, she was still enabled, by sove- 
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reign grace, to bear a faithful testimony to the truths which she 
had in so many publications explained and defended. In the last 
awful hour, she spoke of her state of mind and prospects with the 
calm piety of a humble and penitent believer in Jesus Christ ; 
assuring a friend that she reposed her hopes of salvation entirely 
on His merits alone, and expressing, at the same time, a firm and 
joyful reliance on His unchangeable promises. In this’ happy 
frame she continued till Tuesday, the 7th of September, 1833, 
when the disfranchised spirit passed out of time into eternity. 

On the 13th, the remains of Mrs. Hannah More were removed 
for interment with those of her sisters, in Wrington churchyard. 
She wished her funeral should be devoid of public paraphernalia; 
but, in its stead, suits of mourning to be given to fifteen poor old 
men of her acquaintance. On passing through Bristol all the bells 
of the churches tolled: at the entrance of her native parish the 
scene was imposing. About a mile from Wrington all the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood met the procession ; and for the last half 
mile the road on each side was lined with villagers, chiefly in 
black, scarcely one without a riband. At the entrance of the vil- 
lage, charity children, amounting to more than two hundred, with 
a great number of the clergy in their gowns, headed the procession. 
Her remains lie near the grave of Locke. 





[From “ The Atheneum,” No. 327.] 
MR. EDWARD UPHAM. 


We have to announce the decease, at Bath, on the 24th ult., of 
Mr. Edward Upham, author of a ‘‘ History of Buddhism,” pub- 
lished in 1829, containing many curious illustrations of that faith 
from original drawings, procured in Ceylon, by Sir Alexander 
Johnston ; and the editor, more recently, of translations of the 
three principal Buddhist. Histories of Ceylon, and various tracts 
connected with the same subject, of which a notice was inserted in 
“The Atheneum.” * Mr. Upham was also the author of two 
novels on Oriental subjects, published anonymously, — ‘“‘ Rameses,” 
an Egyptian tale, in three volumes, which appeared in 1824, and 
‘*Karmath,” an Arabian tale, in one volume, brought out in 1827; 
besides which, he contributed various papers to ‘‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ and other periodicals, and a concise “History of 
Turkey,” in Constable’s Miscellany. 

His ‘‘ Rameses”’ is a work which evinces considerable research, 
but it is, unfortunately, written in a style so turgid and diffuse, as 
to have prevented its general circulation: the subject is in itself 
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interesting, and the notes appended to each volume are curious 
and valuable. ‘“‘ Karmath” is written in an easier and more 
agreeable manner, and it would seem that a continuation of it had 
been purposed by the author; but this intention was abandoned for 
that of publishing another work of the same class, embodying, in a 
tale of fiction, some traits of the more prevalent superstitions of the 
East. Circumstances, however, having directed his attention to 
the history and nature of Buddhism, as existing in the island of 
Ceylon, he undertook the works before mentioned, and, although 
unacquainted with the language in which the originals were writ- 
ten, his industry and perseverance enabled him to place these 
documents before the world in a clear and satisfactory manner. 
To him, indeed, and to the distinguished individual who placed 
these remarkable records in his hands, Oriental Literature is much 
indebted, for the light they throw on the character and principles 
of the native sovereigns of that fair and beautiful territory, on 
their systems of law and government, and on the condition of the 
people subjected to their authority,— matters which were previ- 
ously involved in obscurity, and would probably have remained so 
much longer, but for the zeal and enterprise of Mr. Upham. 

Mr. Upham began life as a bookseller in Exeter, and was for 
many years one of the most eminent of that city. He became a 
member of the corporation, and attained the highest civic honors. 
It has been related of him, that when officiating during his mayor- 
alty on the bench, with the learned judges of the circuit, he dis- 
played in conversation so much erudition as to excite their aston- 
ishment, which was not abated on finding that he was a bookseller. 
Having accumulated what he considered a sufficient property, he 
retired many years ago from business, and devoted the remainder 
of his life to his favorite pursuits. 

It is a matter of deep regret to all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, that his literary exertions should have been tram- 
melled and weakened by severe mental and corporeal sufferings for 
many years. Calm and placid in his demeanor, cheerful in the 
company of those he esteemed, possessed of high moral rectitude 
and genuine philanthropy, he was respected while living, and will 
now be regretted. 


[From “‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,” for January, 1834.] 
MARSHAL JOURDAN. 


Diep, at Paris, on the 23d of November, aged 71, Marshal Jour- 
dan, Governor of the Hétel des Invalides. 

Jean-Baptiste Jourdan was born at Limoges, April 29th, 1762. 
In his sixteenth year he enrolled himself in the regiment of Aux- 
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errois, and proceeded with a part of his regiment to America, from 
whence he did not return until the peace. On his arrival in 
France, he obtained a Lieutenant’s commission, and, in 1790, be- 
came Captain of Chasseurs in the National Guard of his native 
town. 

In 1791, he commanded a battalion of volunteers of Haute- 
Vienne, which he led to the army of the North, and distinguished 
himself under Dumourier in the campaign of Belgium. His mili- 
tary talents were appreciated ; and, in May, 1793, he obtained the 
rank of General of Brigade. In 1794, he was advanced to the 
superior command of the army of the Moselle. It was at the head 
of these troops that he gained the victory of Fleurus, and that he 
planted his colors on the Rhine from Coblentz to Cleves. France 
owed to him the possession of those beautiful provinces, which she 
has frequently declared to be her natural boundaries. 

In the succeeding year he crossed the Rhine, and maintained 
the war with various success. ‘The same results followed in 1796. 
In 1797 he started in his political career, having been nominated 
to the Council of Five Hundred. From this era his devotion to his 
country was divided between the tribune, the army, and his diplo- 
matic duties. On the 18th Bruntaire, he was among the small 
number of those who foresaw the ambitious views of Bonaparte, 
and who acted on the reserve. The Emperor eyed him with dis- 
favor, but he eventually rendered justice to his deserts and his un- 
bending integrity. In 1800, he commanded in Piedmont ; and so 
mildly, that, sixteen years after, the king of Sardinia sent him his 
portrait splendidly set in diamonds. In 1802, he was called to the 
Council of State ; the year succeeding saw him at the head of the 
army of Italy : and, on the memorable 19th of May, 1804, he was 
created a Marshal; but on the breaking out of the Austrian war 
(1805), he was superseded by Massena (as he had been before in 
Swabia), an indignity of which he complained without effect. In 
1806, he governed Naples under Joseph Bonaparte; and, in 1808, 
he accompanied that personage into Spain, as his Major-General. 
In the latter post Marshal Jourdan was overwhelmed with disgust, 
and his counsels were met with contempt, by the courtiers who 
surrounded tl:e King of Spain; he demanded and obtained his 
recall at the close of 1809. However, when the Russian campaign 
was decided, to his chagrin he was sent back to Spain, where he 
conducted the inglorious retreat from Madrid, and was at length 
overwhelmed in the ruin of Vittoria. Jourdan had already the 
reputation of having sustained more defeats than any other French 
general (from which he had acquired the significant nick-name of 
The Anvil); but this last defeat threw all his former ill success 
into the shade. In his flight from the field he threw down his 
truncheon, which was found and ludicrously displayed by some of 
our soldiers. Jourdan did not think himself safe until he reached 
Paris. There he quietly watched the declining fortunes of his 
master, after whose abdication he received a command from Louis. 
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When Bonaparte returned from Elba, Jourdan retired into the 
country. He was for some time undecided as to what course he 
should pursue ; but at length consented to take a seat in the Cham- 
ber of Peers. His active services were not required, but he was 
entrusted with the government of Besancon. He was one of the 
first to recognise the authority of Louis after the second restora- 
tion. In 1817 he was placed over the seventh military division, 
and in the year following was admitted among the new peers. 
During the first days of the revolution of July, he was called to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, but the men of the next day came in, 
and he willingly surrendered to them his place. Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed Governor of the Invalides, where he made him- 
self as beloved by the aged warriors under his care, as he had been 
by the soldiers when he was in the army. Laboring for some time 
under a fatal disease, he supported his protracted sufferings without 
the least diminution of his placidity and amenity of disposition. 
He died poor; after holding his rank of Marshal for thirty years, 
and filling some of the most important offices, he has scarcely left 
15,000 francs in the funds. 

Marshal Jourdan was the last representative of the military 
glories of the Republic. ‘‘ Jourdan is a poor general,” said Na- 
poleon at St. Helena; “but he possessed the virtues, rare among 
his competitors, of honor, integrity, and humanity.” Throughout 
the protracted civil commotions of his country, and the varied 
forms of its government, he was still consistent. His disinterest- 
edness enabled him to look unmoved at all the efforts of power, and 
to withstand the intoxicating seductions of the Imperial sway. 





Deaths. 


Oct. 4. Ricuarp Heser, Esq. His immense collection of 
books is now preparing for sale. 

Nov. 23. The Rev. Jonn Woon, D. D. for twenty-one years 
Head Master of Rugby School. He was author of ‘ Memoirs of 
Dr. Joseph Warton,” published in 1806, in 4to. 

Dec, 30. Wittiam Sornesy, Esq., an ‘‘ accomplished scholar 
and amiable man,” aged 75. He is distinguished as the translator 
of ‘‘ Wieland’s Oberon,” “‘ Virgil’s Georgics,”’ and ‘‘ Homer’s Iliad.” 
He was likewise the author of various original poems and plays. 

Jan. 10. Lord Grenvitie, whose name belongs to English his- 
tory as the colleague of Pitt; having been Secretary of the Foreign 
Department from 1791 to 1801. He was born the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1759; the son of the Right Honorable George Grenville, 
who, as prime minister of England, was the author of some of those 
measures which led to the American Revolution. The secret of 
the authorship of Junius, it is said, will now be divulged. 

Dr. J. G. Puancx, long distinguished as a theological writer, 
particularly on ecclesiastical history, died lately at Gottingen, 
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aged 82. He was born in 1751; and had been about fifty years 
Professor of Theology at Gottingen. 

M. Bourrienne. — “‘ The author of the celebrated Memoirs, the 
earlier volumes of which we believe to be historically true, though 
the later volumes were spun out as a bookselling job, is stated, 
in the French journals, to have died in the lunatic asylum at Caen. 
We have heard that he was much addicted to his potations, and, 
indeed, that the worst portion of his work was extracted from him 
under their influence. His death in a madhouse is, therefore, not 
so extraordinary.” — Lit. Gazette. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL. 


Tue two medals, given by the King of England, to be adjudged by the 
Royal Society for the most important discoveries or series of investigations 
completed within five years before their adjudication, were the last year 
awarded to Professor de Candolle, of Geneva, for his numerous and val- 
uable researches and investigations in Vegetable Physiology, as detailed 
in his work, entitled “Physiologie Végétale,” published in the year 1832; 
and to Sir John Frederick William Herschel, for his paper “On the In- 
vestigation of the Orbits of Revolving Double Stars,” inserted in the 
Fifth Volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Of Sir J. Herschel, we extract the following very pleasing notice 
from the Anniversary Address, delivered by the President of the Royal 
Society (the Duke of Sussex.) 


“The mention of the name of the second of these distinguished Phi- 
losophers, to whom the Royal Medals for the present year have been 
adjudged, recalls my attention to the circumstances under which he has 
recently quitted his home and his country to pursue his labors in another 
hemisphere. He has devoted himself, as you well know, for many years 
at least, as much from filial piety as from inclination, to the examination of 
those remote regions of the universe into which his illustrious father first 
penetrated, and which he has transmitted to his son as an hereditary pos- 
session, with which the name of Herschel must be associated for all ages. 
He has subjected the whole sphere of the Heavens within his observation 
to a repeated and systematic scrutiny. He has determined the position, 
and described the character, of the most remarkable of the nebule. He 
has observed and registered many thousand distances and angles of po- 
sition of double stars ; and has shown, from the comparison of his own 
with other observations, that many of them form systems whose variations 
of position are subject to invariable laws. He has succeeded, by a happy 
combination of graphical construction with numerical calculations, in de- 
termining the relative elements of the orbits which some of them describe 
round each other, and in forming tables of their motions ; and he has thus 
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demonstrated that the laws of gravitation, which are exhibited as it were 
in miniature in our own planetary system, prevail also in the most distant 
regions of space: a memorable conclusion, justly entitled, by the generali- 
ty of its character, to be considered as forming an epoch in the history of 
astronomy, and presenting one of the most magnificent examples of the 
simplicity and universality of those fundamental laws of nature by which 
their Great Author has shown that He is the same to-day and for ever, 
here and every where. 

“ A discovery like this, which we are this day called upon to commemo- 
rate, forms a noble, but I trust only temporary termination to Sir John 
Herschel’s European labors. He has long contemplated a voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, as a favorable station for observing the constellations 
of the Southern Hemisphere, and the magnificent nebule which it con- 
tains; and when we consider the space-penetrating power of his instru- 
ments, such as has never yet been brought to bear upon them; his skill 
and long experience and systematic diligence as an observer ; his perfect 
familiarity with the class of phenomena which are to be observed ; his 
sagacity in interpreting and disentangling the most complicated appear- 
ances; and his profound knowledge of physical as well as practical 
astronomy, we may look forward to a harvest of discoveries, such as will 
not only extend the existing boundaries of science, but add to the lustre of 
aname which is known and reverenced in every region to which Euro- 
pean civilization has reached. 

“ Tt has been said that distance of place confers the same privileges as 
distance of time, and I should gladly avail myself of the privilege which 
is thus afforded me by Sir John Herschel’s separation from his country 
and friends, to express my admiration of his character, in stronger terms 
than I should otherwise venture to use; for the language of panegyric, 
however sincerely it may flow from the heart, might be mistaken for that 
of flattery, if it could not thus claim somewhat of an historical character : 
but his great attainments in almost every department of human knowl- 
edge, his fine powers as a philosophical writer, his great services and his 
distinguished devotion to science, the high principles which have regulated 
his conduct in every relation of life, and, above all, his engaging modesty, 
which is the crown of all his other virtues, presenting such a model of an 
accomplished philosopher, as can rarely be found beyond the regions of 
fiction, demand abler pens than mine to describe them in adequate terms, 
however much inclined I might feel to undertake the task. That he may 
live to accomplish all the objects which have induced him to transport 
himself to another continent, and that he may long survive his return to 
witness the respect, reverence, and gratitude of his countrymen, is my 
earnest prayer, in which I am quite sure that you, Gentlemen, will cor- 
dially join.” 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S HELEN, 

We congratulate our readers on the appearance of this new work by 
Miss Edgeworth, which fully answers to her great and deserved reputation. 
She is a writer who forms a class by herself; distinguished by the combi- 
nation of various excellences and the due proportion and perfection in 
which they all exist. Most of her works, not designed particularly for the 
young, pass under the general name of novels; and we have seen and 
heard them compared with other respectable works of fiction, as those of 
Miss Austin, for instance ; but the wide difference which separates them 
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from such writings will be at once perceived when we recollect, that 
among all the productions of human genius, intended to recommend virtue 
and form men to goodness, there are few or none in which the end is 
more effectually attained than in those of this lady. She is one of the 
most useful of writers ; and humble as that word may seem to some, it im- 
plies powers and moral purposes which constitute the noblest praise that 
can be given. 

If we were to select the quality which seems to us most characteristic 
of Miss Edgeworth’s works, we should say it was that which her last 
novel is particularly designed to recommend; we should say that they 
were distinguished by their truth. Here again the commendation may 
seem to be tame, but it is in fact the highest. It includes truth of morals, 
concerning which so many false principles and sentiments are current, 
and so many mistakes of judgment are made by individuals, through the in- 
fluence of natural temperament, education, and circumstances ;—truth in 
the perception of character, in the exhibition of it under a great variety of 
forms, and in tracing out the effects of different qualities upon the indi- 
vidual and upon others ;— and truth as implying the absence of all exag- 
geration, artifice for effect, incongruous and impossible combinations of 
qualities; and showing itself on the contrary in a delicate apprehension of 
propriety and fitness. These are the essential qualities of works charac- 
terized beside by genius, elegance, brilliancy, wit, and pathos, a purity of 
style and a perfection of finish, which alone would place them among the 
first productions of the age. With all this, her books are a school of 
manners. Nowhere else, we think, is there such a portraiture of high- 
bred, intellectual, highly-polished gentility, as is to be found in some of 
her pictures of society. Allied to this is the exhibition of virtue in all 
its graces. We doubt whether the imagination ever created a character 
of more loveliness than Grace Nugent. 

Among those individuals who are all prominent in the view of the age 
in which they live, and seem to divide its attention almost equally among 
them, posterity makes a wide distinction. Crassus, Hortensius, and Cotta, 
though now scarcely remembered but by the scholar, were famous orators 
in the time of Cicero, and by many, without doubt, considered as his rivals. 
Literary novelty, however unfounded in nature, — adaptation to the tempo- 
rary tastes and opinions and passing fashions of the age, —a dashing, showy 
style, — pointed sentences without regard to consistency of opinion or 
truth, — and even such offences against morals and good sense as may flat- 
ter men’s follies and vices, and lead the admirers of the writer to regard 
themselves as an exclusive set, of a higher order than the “douce folk 
who live by rule,”—are all qualities, among many others, which often 
give a writer a short-lived popularity. But Miss Edgeworth’s works will 
go to increase the small number of those which form the library of mankind, 
the most precious inheritance of our race. There is nothing in them of a 
perishable nature. She has opened a fountain of good which is to flow 
on inexhaustibly ; and we know not a more gratifying feeling than what 
she may enjoy, in the assurance that she will be a minister of virtue upon 
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earth, a promoter of right principles, honorable deeds, and kind feelings, 
through a period of which none can define the limit. 





Mrs. Hemans has just printed at Dublin, where she is now residing, her 
“Hymns for Children.” These beautiful little poems were originally pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hilliard, Gray, & Co., at Boston, in 1827; and were 
afterward included in a collection entitled “ Mrs. Hemans’s Earlier Poems,” 
likewise printed by them. The following touching verses we find added 
to the new edition. 


The Child's First Grief. 


“¢QOh! call my brother back to me! 
I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee, — 
Where is my brother gone ? 


“¢ The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight, — 
Oh! call my brother back ! 


“¢'The flowers run wild, — the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden-tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load, — 
Oh! call him back to me!’ 


“ ¢ He would not hear thy voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou ‘It see. 


“¢ A rose’s brief, bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given; 
Go, —thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven.’ 


“ ¢ And has he left his birds and flowers ; 
And must I call in vain? 
And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ? 


“ ¢ And by the brook and in the glade 
Are all our wanderings o’er ? 
Oh! while my brother with me played, 
Would I had loved him more!’ ” 


Mrs. Hemans has likewise just published at Dublin “ National Lyrics 
and Songs for Music.” Small 8vo. 





It is with pleasure that we quote the following from the number of Tait’s 
Magazine for March. 
“We willingly embrace the opportunity which the effusion of these 
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sentiments affords us, to strengthen the impression we are desirous to 
convey to our readers, by an extract from a writer of whose aid one of the 
Judges on the English Bench, Sir Edward Alderson, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury of Somerset, at the Summer Assizes of last year, availed 
himself in terms to which we cordially yield our assent. ‘I will read you,’ 
said the learned Judge, ‘a passage from one of the most eloquent men 
of this age, —I wish I could say of this country, for he would be an 
honor to any country, —I mean Dr. Channing.’ Of this aid we too de- 
sire to avail ourselves; and, in the words of one of the most eloquent and 
divine discourses of which even he has been the author, we would with 
him suggest that, ‘ As yet Christianity has done little, compared with what 
it has to do, in establishing the true bond of union between man and man, 
A new revelation, if I may so speak, remains to be made ; or, rather, the 
truths of the old revelation, in regard to the greatness of human nature, 
are to be brought out from obscurity and neglect. The soul is to be re- 
garded with a religious reverence hitherto unfelt; and the solemn claims 
of every being to whom this divine principle is imparted, are to be estab- 
lished on the ruins of those pernicious principles, both in Church and 
State, which have so long divided mankind into the abject Many and the 
self-exalted Few.’ The passage which Baron Alderson referred to is con- 
tained in that unrivalled tract, ‘The Analysis of Power,’ being a sequel to 
the ‘ Essay on the Character of Napoleon.’ That which we have cited is 
from a Discourse on | Peter, ii. 17; ‘Honor all men;’ in a recent volume, 
republished in London. 1833.” 

It is a subject of congratulation whenever we find a new proof of the 
influence produced by those ennobling views of religion, of human nature, 
and of the prospects and duties of man, which have been presented by our 
eminent countryman. 


Mr. Noyes’s Translations from the Old Testament. 

In the thirteenth number of “The Quarterly Journal of Education,” 
there is an article, entitled “ Hebrew Literature,” containing an account 
of some of the most recent publications in that department. It affords 
information of a kind to be useful to all Hebrew students who have not 
had peculiar facilities for becoming acquainted with the progress lately 
. made in this branch of philology. Of Mr. Noyes’s Translation of the 
Psalms it is said : 

“The American translator is an able scholar, and his version is per- 
haps the best of the Psalms in English, but his introduction and arguments 
have a rationalistic tendency. The work sells in London, at the American 
bookseller’s, for about 7s. Mr. Noyes’s translation of Isaiah and most of 
the Minor Prophets has been lately imported, price 7s.” 

This, though high, yet seems but scanty and unwilling, or perhaps over- 
cautious praise. In a mention, immediately preceding, of a Translation of 
the Psalms by William French, D. D., Master of Jesus College, and 
George Skinner, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, it is said to 
be “a very respectable performance, which most likely contributed to the 
perfection of the following [Mr. Noyes’s] work.” That book, however, 
we are informed, was never seen by the American translator, though un- 
doubtedly he would have availed himself of any suggestions it might have 
afforded, had it been within his reach. 
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With Mr. Noyes’s Translation of Job, the writer does not appear to 
have been acquainted ; and of his Version of the Prophets there is only 
the simple mention already quoted. They are equally excellent with his 
Translation of the Psalms; and we believe that one may, without any 
“ perhaps,” safely affirm them to be the best in the language. His 
translation of Isaiah has a decided superiority over that of Lowth, not 
merely in correctness, but in simplicity, force, and poetical beauty of lan- 
guage. ‘The taste of the American translator is far purer than that of the 
English. To every reader, who feels an interest in understanding the 
writings of the Old Testament, there are no books to be more highly re- 
commended than those of Mr. Noyes. To the mere lover of poetry, one 
would think, it must be a high gratification to see that of the ancient 
Hebrew bards and prophets, in as correct a translation as is now attainable, 
shining forth with a near approach to its original splendor. 

The great merit of the translator is enhanced by the circumstances under 
which his labors have been accomplished. His translations are the works 
of one engaged in the conscientious performance of the duties of a cler- 
gyman of a small country parish, destitute, like most of our clergymen, of 
the means of forming a library of his own, and distant from the only public 
library which could afford him assistance. The latter inconveniences 
have been partially remedied by the liberality of the Corporation of 
Harvard University in allowing him peculiar privileges in the use of its 
library, and by the assistance of his friends ; but every scholar can judge, 
under what disadvantages, and with how much additional labor, he must 
have pursued his work. What he has effected, however, would do honor 
to any theologian; and we have nothing in the department of biblical 
interpretation, produced in our age, that is adapted to be of more general 
and permanent value. It is a matter which essentially affects the interests 
of sound literature in this country, that his productions should be estimated 
according to their great desert, that they should be widely circulated, and 
that their author should receive every encouragement to proceed in his 
labors. But in saying this, a fact is forced upon our recollection which, a 
short time since, accidentally came to our knowledge: and though it is by 
no means pleasant, it may be useful to state, that the then sale of his 
Translation of the Prophets had not paid the charges of publication, 
and that he had been called upon to defray the printer’s bill at his own 
expense. We ought to add, that we learnt this fact, not in the form of a 
complaint from him; for no one can think less of complaining of such 
things. But if we care for the progress of sacred literature, the interests 
of religion, or the honor of our country, we shall feel that this ought not 
soto be. We are solicitous to direct the public attention to this gentle- 
man’s writings, in the faith that nothing more is necessary to secure them 


a ready and extensive welcome, but that their true character should be 
known. 


In the number of the “ Journal of Education” before mentioned, there is 
a review of the new edition of Herodotus by Alexander Negris, of which 
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some copies have been received for sale in this country. Mr. Negris is a 
native of Athens. He was for some time resident in Boston, and while 
there published a small Grammar of the Modern Greek in that language, 
and an edition of the Orations of Aschines and Demosthenes de Corond, 
and edited likewise Aspasia, a tragedy in Modern Greek by J. Rizos. At 
Edinburgh he has since published a “Collection of Proverbs in Modern 
Greek,” with translations and remarks. His edition of Herodotus is very 
neatly printed, and, says the reviewer, “as far as we have examined, ex- 
ceedingly correct.” His prolegomena and notes are not praised. We 
refer to the article principally on account of the following contradiction of 
a story respecting Herodotus, which in modern times has been generally 
accredited. 

“ The story of Herodotus reading his works at the Olympic games is 
grounded on a small piece by Lucian (Ed. Reiz. 4to. p. 831), entitled 
Herodotus, or Aetion, which is much too long to quote here. It is 
translated by Dahlmann (p. 12, &c., of his Herodot. Aus seinem Buche sein 
Leben, Altona, 1823), and examined in a way that leaves the story entirely 
without any credible foundation. The Aetion appears to be nothing more 
than an introductory address delivered by Lucian (see section 8) to an 
audience in Macedonia, and intended to prepossess his hearers in favor 
of his intended course of readings. That his account of Herodotus was 
merely fabricated to suit his own purpose, and produce the desired effect, 
can scarcely be doubted, if the Aetion is read with attention, and if we 
also take into the account Lucian’s character and the general tenor of his 
writings. Dahlmann (pp. 28, 29) refers to several passages which ought 
to convince us that Lucian was not very particular either as to historical 
facts or the order of time; in several instances he has either betrayed 
great ignorance, or what is, perhaps, quite as likely, he regarded the 
events of history as things to be moulded to suit his own purpose. The 
writer who could speak of the Saturnalia and Panathenaa (De Mercede 
Conductis, i. p. 696) as Roman festivals, must either have been very igno- 
rant or very indifferent as to many matters which one who wrote as a 
historian would consider of some importance.” 


On Prizes as a Means of Literary Education. 

The subject of the following extract from the same Journal has been 
already treated of in an article in our last number. (See P. 11. p. 189 seq.) 
It is one which deserves serious attention. 

“ On the subject of prizes, a mode of excitement adopted at the com- 
mencement of the University, and still continued, the author has made 
some remarks, which we shall quote. We give the whole argument as it 
is here presented, being of opinion that some of the evil effects of the 
system are not overrated, though the question is not viewed in all its bear- 
ings, nor exactly in the way most likely to overcome the prejudices of 
those who have been accustomed to consider this species of emulation as 
inseparable from good instruction. Perhaps we might say, that, according 
to our view, there is exaggeration in the opinions expressed as to the bad 
effects of the prize system on future life ; but though there may be exag- 
geration, we do not affirm that there is no truth in this part of the 
statement. 
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« ‘There may be some customs still continued in deference to prevailing 
prejudices: among these, probably, is the practice of giving Prizes, which, 
having a most pernicious tendency, it would be gratifying to hear that the 
London University was the first to relinquish, and to prove how much 
more could be achieved without the aid of artificial stimulants, 

«“¢The Prize is the least effectual mode of accomplishing the object 
desired: and it is founded in injustice, inasmuch as it heaps honors and 
emoluments upon those to whom Nature has already been most bountiful, 
and whose enjoyments are multiplied, and increasing in a greater ratio 
than others, by the more easy acquisition of knowledge. The favored in- 
dividual has also a much higher enjoyment in his ability to assist others ; 
for as it is most true, that “ it is more blessed to give than to receive,” the 
blessing is still greater as the gift is more valuable ; and when youth are 
trained, as they can be, to derive pleasure from aiding their companions, 
the act of teaching strengthens the memory, and improves both the under- 
standing and the feelings. These are the rich and enduring rewards 
which accompany the right exercise of talent; and, as if resolved to defeat 
the designs of Nature, we deprive ingenuous youth of the generous and 
happier motive, — we rob him of the “ prize of his high calling,” and pre- 
sent him with one sordid and selfish. What, then, is the consequence ? 
He no longer regards the boys of inferior capacity ; and those who ap- 
proach near to him in talent, he views with jealousy. He gains the prize, 
and enters society, where he looks eagerly for other prizes; he is vexed 
and harassed by disappointment, or he may reach the object of his am- 
bition ; his former associates are forgotten, perhaps even those who have 
contributed to his elevation. — And what is the effect upon the boy of in- 
ferior organization? He can never hope to gain the prize; and the intel- 
ligent boy, who would have taken him by the hand, and to whom he 
would have looked up with affection and gratitude, and anxiously sought 
some means of returning his kindness, knows him scarcely by name : — 
the poor boy is disregarded in society, suffers the consequences of neg- 
lect, perhaps want, crime, and misery. This principle obtains in most of 
our schools, laying a broad foundation for all the antipathies and evils of 
society. 

ihe But the bad effects of the Prize end not with the superior and infe- 
rior boys: they may be traced through all the intermediate gradations of 
talent ;— praise and invidious comparison are only other forms of the 
same principle, — alike fruitful in envy, pride, scorn, and bitter neglect. 
In the curiosity of children there is a sufficient and a natural stimulant 
of the appetite for knowledge, and we live in a world abounding in the 
means of useful and pleasurable gratification. All that is required of 
preceptors is to aid the developement of the faculties with affection and 
judgment. 

“¢ Were the question of the utility of Prizes proposed for consideration 
and discussion among the boys themselves,—such is their sense of 
justice, that I have not the least doubt that in a short time they would 
decree their abolition.’ 


“Those who advocate the prize system, of course maintain that some- 
thing is gained by this stimulus, and that, without it, boys would not exert 
themselves sufficiently. Mr. Morgan and others will assert, on the con- 
trary, that the stimulus, so far from producing any general good effect, 
even with reference to the mere acquisition of knowledge, is positively 
injurious. But on this, as on many other questions of a moral character, no 
judgment can be given which will be universally received, because there 
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is no test which all parties will allow to be infallible. Many persons ap- 
prove of the prize system, because they have always been accustomed to 
it; if we direct their attention to what its opponents conceive to be its 
injurious effects, the question may perhaps some time be decided on its 
merits. At present, the advocates of prizes are by far the majority. 

“ We offer the following considerations on the subject of excitement 
by prizes, with the view of bringing the matter forward for discussion. 
The writer of these remarks has thought on the subject, and has formed 
an opinion, in which opinion he may perhaps be mistaken. Those who 
are the advocates of the prize system, we believe, have not yet thought 
much on the subject ; for when we are following a certain rule or practice, 
whatever it may be, which has been transmitted to us from a previous 
generation, we are not likely to be the first to enter on the consideration 
of the advantages or disadvantages of the practice which we adhere to, or 
to investigate the principle on which it is based. The discussion gene- 
rally commences with those who, being out of the immediate influence of 
the particular rule or practice, contemplate its effects from a distance: 
from their outward position they generally are the first to discover a 
defect, if there is one ; they may sometimes also overlook a merit, which 
can only be discoveted by a nearer approach. With a full conviction of 
the difficulty of the subject, and with a conviction equally strong as to the 
importance of the question, we make the following remarks, solely with 
the view of inviting the advocates of the prize system to a more complete 
discussion of the question than we feel competent to undertake. 

“ It appears to us, that all excitements by prizes have the same essential 
character, and differ only in degree, some being less immoral and less 
hurtful than others. The prize-fighter and the prize-man stand on the 
same ground: they are both the offspring of ill-directed love of distinc- 
tion; both are the objects of vulgar applause and contemptible jealousy ; 
and both are excited, not by the desire, in the one case, to possess a body 
sound, healthy, and capable of enduring all necessary toil, nor, in the 
other, by a real love of knowledge (that is, a love of truth), but by a de- 
sire to obtain that which only one can have, and all covet to possess. 

“In addition to the bad effects of the prize system on the character of 
the combatants, we have observed another consequence, which is most 
unfavorable to the improvement of education. Parents have often been 
indifferently educated themselves, and are not well qualified to judge of 
their children’s progress at school. The system of distinctions and prizes 
is calculated to obscure their judgment, and to make them adopt a false 
criterion. We are led to these remarks, by having observed how often 
parents judge of their son’s progress at school, by his success in obtaining 
a prize or a high place, and by nothing else. The real amount and nature 
of his acquirements are not inquired after; much less the kind of charac- 
ter in which he is growing up. Has he got a prize? Is he first or 
second in his class?— On the answer to these questions depends their 
opinion of their child’s proficiency. It happens under this system, that 
those parents, whose sons are successful, often form most extravagant and 
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ridiculous expectations of what they are to do in the world; and those, 
whose children fail in obtaining the envied distinctions, are apt to regard 
them, as we have more than once seen, not with the usual feelings of pa- 
rental tenderness, but as unfortunate objects, on whom much expense has 
been thrown away. In the same manner the number of prizes gained at 
college, by boys from public schools, is the usual test by which the relative 
merits of such schools are determined. Those who will take the trouble 
of examining the prize lists of Oxford and Cambridge, and the registers 
of those who have attained the highest honors of every description, will 
certainly find in them the names of numerous individuals who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in after life by a well-earned reputation. They 
will find, also, the names of many who have never done any thing after- 
wards which is worth mentioning; they have sunk into inactivity and 
apathy, for want of a stimulus which no longer exists. The only enduring 
incentive to vigorous exertion and the investigation of truth is, the love of 
knowledge and the feeling of pleasure arising from its pursuit: when this 
is wanting, the stimulus of personal distinction is found to be compara- 
tively weak and ineffectual. We believe that our English universities 
would produce more able men, if all distinctions, that are attainable only 
by a few, were abolished ; the contemplation of rewards that, from their 
nature, can only be acquired by a very limited number, tends to dis- 
courage a great many who are well-disposed to exert themselves to the 
best of their ability. These solitary distinctions exalt the individuals who 
obtain them far above their real merit, and, in the opinion of the public, 
place between them and their nearest unsuccessful rivals, a wide interval, 
as indefinite as it is unjust. It often happens, too, that the prizes of one 
year are obtained by individuals who, in other years, would have fallen far 
short of the mark: thus a standard of merit is established which deceives 
the public, flatters the vanity of individuals, and, we refer for proof of our 
next assertion to the lists of university prize-men, gives an undue and 
premature value to many names, never afterwards rendered illustrious by 
any act or labor, for which the thanks of their country are due.” 


Religion in Germany. — Goethe. 

In the “ Atheneum,” No. 329, there is an article on “ The Literature of 
Germany,” by Edgar Quinet. It is written with much affectation, in the 
detestable style of Germanized English, of which we have before given 
some specimens. But in the following passages there is a meaning which 
may be discerned, notwithstanding the misuse of language; and so far as 
the present state of opinion and sentiment is described, it is our melan- 
choly conviction that there is truth in what is said. 

“ When I look towards Germany, sadness possesses my heart, and I am 
already eager to lay down my pen. For behold this great country, from a 
land of Faith and Love, has become, in its turn, the empire of doubt and 
passion. It were a long and miserable history, to trace the progress of 
doubt among a people, whom religion has so entirely satiated, that they 
will away with no more, and with whom mysticism has ended at the same 
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point as skepticism amongst us. It were only to show the efforts of that 
people to arrest its own fall, and to float yet awhile longer upon wander- 
Ing creeds, ere it sunk, never to rise again. The same conflicts which 
her Luther underwent during his watchings,—the cryings out, —the 
weepings, — the sighings,—the groanings, —these same has Germany 
endured upon her lonely pillow, — behind her curtains, — in that long- 
waking time of glory, which began with Frederic and finished with 
Goethe. For it is not in an hour that she has reached the spot where we 
stand. She has offered her adoration to all things; and in this downfall 
of heaven upon earth, every thing has given way under her hand, and 
sunk with her. When the realm of letters reeled, she took refuge in 
intellect ; and when intellect, utterly ruined by mysticism, in its turn gave 
way at the point where her faith failed, she betook herself to the worship 
of philosophy, —that was the time of Fichte and Schelling, — and then, 
this empire being undermined, fell into the nihilism of Hegel, and it was 
necessary to make another god.” * * * * * 

“In France and in England, incredulity has sent its cry abroad by the 
means of Voltaire and Byron. It is a study to examine how it has seized 
upon German literature, and made it its resting-place and its abode. Po- 
etry has undergone the same disguisings, which minds have assumed to 
themselves, and it has been only after many attempts, and scruples with- 
out number, that the word has been pronounced. From thence there 
has been nothing known of that sudden convulsion, which, in other places, 
has forced out such astonishing outcries. The bonds of creeds have been 
gently untied; and there was kept in reserve a healing for every wound. 
There was a consolation provided for every sacrifice ; the heart was not 
broken at once, but gently despoiled, stripped, and lulled to sleep. Innu- 
merable were the disagreements and hallucinations of sect, which con- 
cealed its destitution. Poetry, on the other hand, was not a luxury to be 
dispensed with. She passed for the religion which she had replaced, and 
she imitated, to the point of deceiving the world, its air and its austerities. 
The church had fallen, but the hymn had been preserved. Novalis sung 
in the night, and how could one believe that to be a ruin which was in- 
habited by a voice still so melodious and young? It is thus, that, by 
always replacing faith by poetry, the figure by its picture, and God by its 
shadow, Germany has been able, without any violence, to Jull her Past, 
like a babe, to sleep on the lap, and to shroud it in death without its 
awakening. The whole question is, to determine whether, when she shall 
begin to perceive that what she adores is but the dust of what she once 
worshipped, she will utter a cry of distress, or whether she will not fa- 
miliarize jerself with nonentity, even more cordially than we have done. 
* £ # # 

“ This character of conciliation in death has never appeared more 
strikingly than in Goethe. Here was a man who comprised within him- 
self all the doubts of modern man, and who allowed none of them to ap- 
pear. He attacked nothing, — he defended nothing; he treated all belief, 
and every enthusiasm, as the mummies which Aristotle received from 
Asia, and classed in his Academy. He, too, in his church, so classed all 
forms of worship, and put the dead face to face with each other. The 
infinity of doubt was concealed in him beneath the infinity of faith. He 
is, apparently, totally different to Voltaire, —in reality the same. He shuts 
out nothing,—not he! He admits phantoms,—ay, even the least; and 
this universality of belief is, at the same time, the universality of skepti- 
cism: assent without limit, is positive denial. Voltaire was the analysis, 
he the synthesis of nonentity: it is the point where their thoughts meet ; 
and was it, in truth, worth the trouble, that these two names, and the two 
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nations whom they represented, should make war so long to understand 
each other so well at this place? For Goethe has not only taught Ger- 
many to know herself; he opened her cars to the howlings of the present. 
He cast her a!l alone upon the highway of modern revolution. He re- 
vealed to her his doubt, of which she yet wished to doubt. He divulged 

‘the secret of her wavering faith, which she would have still so well con- 
cealed from others in her mystical retreat. Like the wicked spirit, he 
cried aloud in the church to this kneeling Margaret, ‘ Rememberest thou 
thyself, Margaret, when thou believest what thy lips murmur, and what 
thy heart desires? —when thy Luther had not yet deceived thee, and 
thou, young, fair as thy hope, and a child of Christ, didst pray, morning 
and evening, in the cathedral of thy Cologne?’ It is this which he has 
said, in a thousand forms, in prose as well as in verse, and which the world 
has heard. From this day Germany has joined the great company of the 
skeptical nations. She has come forth from her pure cenaculum, and, in her 
turn, is in the midst of the conflict of the age. Many voices, doubtless, 
have been raised against the great poet,— many have been the efforts 
which she has made to retrace her steps, but it has been all in vain; she 
must advance, no matter towards what precipice ; she has stepped be- 
yond the bounds of her belief, —she cannot enter them again; the Modern 
Spirit has seized her; he hath dragged her whither we are all driving 
each other; he is the black horseman, who has carried away his Leonora, 
In spite of earth or heaven, triumph or ruin, life or death, she must now, 
without even once turning her head, perforce accompany this cold spirit 
of the age towards the place whither we are all preceding her. 

* Goethe had revealed to Germany the doubt which she wished to con- 
ceal from herself, — but this revelation bore, for a long time, only a per- 
sonal meaning. She was resolved to see in it the state of the interior of 
one mind, and not the confession of a people. She accused the poet, — 
she absolved herself. It required much time and rude convulsions, before 
she could make the avowal, that the man in this case was the entire 
nation.” 

These are words Qwavra evnrciew, sounding forth to the wise, not cer- 
tainly in the sense of the poet; but because the wise observe the indica- 
tions of evil and danger which others overlook. Peculiar times have come 
upon us. The opinions of the greater part of the civilized world upon all 
subjects of the highest interest to man, are in a state of anarchy, under 
the government of no settled principles ; though this condition of things 
may be here and there disguised by an outward deference for traditionary 
doctrines. The intelligent and virtuous are called upon for all their 
efforts to resist the tendencies to evil which threaten to overwhelm so- 
ciety. Mere moral and religious exhortations alone will effect very little. 
We live in a crisis of human affairs. A great conflict is going on be- 
tween the spirit of religion and the spirit of utter skepticism. It is the 
reason of men which we must address. It is only by the breaking forth of 
Trurs that the conflict will be ended. 


“ The Book of Jasher.” 
In the year 1751, a person of the name of Ilive published a forgery, 
under the title of “The Book of Jasher,” pretending that it was a transla- 
tion into Enexisn, by Alcuin, who lived in the eighth century, from the 
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Hebrew Original of the Book of Jasher, twice referred to in the Old Tes- 
tament. An attempt was again made in 1829 to impose upon the public 
in regard to this book, and an expensive edition of it was issued at Bristol, 
Some of our readers may perhaps recollect mention of it as a curiosity in 
the newspapers of that time. During the last year was published “ Bio- 
graphical Notices on the Book of Jasher,” by the Rev. Hartwell Horne, 
(pp. 11,) for the purpose of exposing the forgery. We add a few more 
particulars from “The Eclectic Review ” for January. 

“ The author of this clumsy forgery was Jacob Ilive, a type-founder and 
printer, who carried on business in London between the years 1730 and 
1763, in which last year he died. In Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 
the following notice is given of him. ‘Being not perfectly sound in his 
mind, he produced some strange works. In 1733, he published an Oration, 
intended to prove the plurality of worlds, and asserting, that this earth is 
hell, that the souls of men are apostate angels, and that the fire to punish 
those confined to this world at the day of judgment will be immaterial. ..... 
In this strange performance, the authcr unveils his deistical principles, 
and takes no small liberty with the sacred Scriptures, and especially with 
the character of Moses. Emboldened by this first adventure, he deter- 
mined to become the public teacher of infidelity. For this purpose he 
hired the use of Carpenters’ Hall, where, for some time, he delivered his 


orations, which consisted chiefly of scraps from Tindal and other similar 
writers.’ 


“ Tlive published the Book of Jasher in 1751, and notice was taken of it 
in the ‘ Monthly Review’ for December of that year, exposing its contemp- 
tible character and deistical design. ‘The whole,’ says the reviewer, in 
conclusion, ‘ is so full of blunders, inconsistencies, and absurdities, that we 
think it beneath any further notice.’ ” 

The title-page alone, in which it is affirmed that Alcuin translated the 
book into English, renders all other proof of forgery impertinent. Some 
writer, however, in “ The British Critic,” (No. 29,) has gone on through 


twenty-six pages, triumphantly evincing the fraud, and slaying the dead 
over and over again. 


“ The Naturalist’s Library.” 

The second volume of “The Naturalist’s Library,” by Sir William 
Jardine has appeared, containing the Natural History of Monkeys. The 
following amusing extract is from an article on the work in Tait’s Mage- 
zine, No. 22. 

“ Respecting the classification and other scientific features of this work, 
we do not pretend to offer our opinion. We think the nature of the sub- 
ject required a greater attention to what may be termed the morale of the 
monkey race, than the Baronet has given. His details on this head are 
scanty and vague ; and in closing the volume, we feel that we have gained 
more new information as to the character of the species from Mr. Lizars’ 
excellent delineations, than from all Sir William’s history. * * * * * 

“The book, moreover, presents not a few difficulties to the unlearned 
reader. The Baronet, in general, adopts a style of writing which is quite 
too recondite for persons of ordinary understanding. In many passages 
we have been utterly unable to pronounce with certainty upon the author's 
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meaning, for want of sufficient insight into the mysteries of his language. 
We subjoin a few of these thorny puzzles, which some of the initiated 
would oblige us by explaining. Perhaps in the next edition the Baronet, 
himself, will condescend to favor us with a note or two, by way of inter- 
pretation. 

“ Speaking of monkeys in general, p. 26, he says, — 

“¢ Their habits would require much patience, and a greater allowance of 
time than it is often possible for those individuals who possess the enviable 
opportunities to devote to them.’ 

“ Was the investigation of their habits meant to be elegantly understood 
here ? P. 31, 

“¢ An evergreen, or the hollow of some decaying tree, like the shrouded 
owls, are the abode during the day of other small species.’ 

“ An evergreen like the shrouded owls! Of what small species are 
the shrowded owls the abode? P. 50, 

“«In intellect we consider the quadrumanous animals, notwithstanding 
what has been written and recorded of many of them, not superior, and in 
many cases inferior to others of the animal creation; it has the same con- 
stitutional distinction, and presents the same great differences from a true 
reasoning power.’ 

“ What this latter clause signifies we cannot, at all, comprehend. P. 58, 

“¢The black orang is a native of Africa, and particularly of the Guinea 
coast and Angola ; they are said to live in vast troops.’ 

“ We, at least, never heard before that the Guinea coast and Angola 
lived, either in troops or single. 

“In p. 83, the Baronet, speaking of a monkey, on the head of which a 
cat was wont to perch, says, — 

“‘TIn this position the claws became troublesome from their restless- 
ness, and were sometimes attempted to be pulled out. This could not be 
accomplished; but so much pleasure appeared to be experienced by the 
position, that the inconvenience of thew scratches was afterwards un- 
heeded.’ 

“ A position experiencing pleasure, and their scratches! There is some- 
thing very abstruse in this, which we cannot fathom. 

“P.103. ‘The Siamang, by some naturalists, has been separated from 
the other long-armed apes, on account of the feet. They have the first 
and second toes closely united. (The apes or the naturalists?) Jt was 
discovered by Sir Stamford Raffles.’ 

“ What was discovered ? 

“ But there is something yet more remarkable in a passage concerning 
the Entellus Monkey, p. 122. 


“Tt is a native of the Indian archipelago, and some parts of the conti- 
nent ; and, upon comparison of the relations of travellers, must abound in 
many parts of these countries, where they (the travellers ?) are venerated, 
or at least looked upon with a kind of superstitious awe, which prevents 


the natives from destroying them, and makes them often suffer from their 
depredations.’ 


“ Here is a passage possessing great metaphysical or metaphorical diffi- 
culties. 


“*The mona,’ says Sir William, p. 131, ‘is superior to all the guenons 
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in the elegance of its form and grace of its movements, the mildness of its 
disposition, the delicacy (?) of understanding, and sagacity of countenance ; 
and its outward adornments vie with its internal acquirements, in the 
beauty and variety of their tints” (!!! ) 

“The following gives us a singular account of the manufacture of an 
opportunity. 

“¢Tn their attacks, (those, namely, of the cercocebus cynosurus,) the op- 
portunity is watched when the person or animal is off their guard, and 
otherwise employed ; and it is always made from behind,’ 

“ We shall conclude our extracts with the subjoined almost incredible 
account of the benevolence displayed by the sapajous. The prolixity and 
extent of the embraces of this tribe must be unrivalled, unless by those 
which Pope imagined in describing the effects of self-love in a virtuous 
mind. After stating the size, habits, &c., of the sapajous, Sir William 
proceeds to say, p. 175, 

“¢They are gregarious, and, generally speaking, they may be said to 
supply the place of the guenons of the old world. They embrace all the 
remaining monkeys of the new world which are possessed of prehensile tails.’ 

“ Gregarious indeed, with a vengeance! What, all the owners of pre- 
hensile tails? Why, these poor monkeys must pass their entire lives in 
giving and receiving the accolade !” 





The Duchess of Abrantes. 

The Duchess of Abrantes, beside the publication of her Memoirs, 
which we believe are yet unfinished, has become a writer of stories for 
the French periodicals, and commenced, in connexion with Count Strasze- 
wicz, a work publishing in London under the title of “The Celebrated 
Women of all Countries; their Lives and Portraits.” It is proposed to 
complete the publication in forty or fifty monthly numbers, each containing 
four Portraits and Memoirs. From what we have seen of the work, we 
suspect that the termination intended for it by the Fates may be much 
nearer than that proposed by its publishers. 


“ The Story without an End.” 

Mrs. Austin, who is so distinguished for her talent and felicity in trans- 
lating from the German, has lately enriched our literature with a German 
tale, entitled “The Story without an End.” Some of the English re- 
viewers admire it exceedingly. It bears a certain resemblance to the 
* German Popular Tales,” in which we recollect, among other things, a 
most droll account of the conversations and adventures of a pin and a 
needle. In the one book as in the other, all things, animate and inanimate, 
are endued with reason, sentiment, and passion, and made to act in all 
manner of ways, so as to produce a charming confusion of ideas. The 
“ Popular Tales,” however, are written in a very plain style, while “The 
Story without an End,” is poetical and ornate, in a sort of lyrical prose. 
The former book is delightful to children ; but they sometimes think them- 
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selves a little above being amused by it, and we have known them eall it 
“their nonsense book.” In the present story, there is, we conjecture, a 
hidden meaning, after the fashion in Germany, and we discern certain 
touches of modern metaphysics and religion, which blend exceedingly 
well with the rest of the work. In these respects, likewise, it differs from 
“The Popular Tales,” which, so far from being burdened with a double 
meaning, are guiltless of any. It begins thus: 


“. There was once a child who lived in a little hut, and in the hut there 
was nothing but a little bed, and a looking-glass, which hung in a dark 
corner. Now the child cared nothing at all about the looking-glass; but 
as soon as the first sunbeam glided softly through the casement and 
kissed his sweet eyelids, and the finch and the linnet waked him merrily 
with their morning songs, he arose, and went out into the green meadow. 
And he begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of the violet, and butter 
of the butter-cup; he shook dew-drops from the cowslip into the cup of a 
hare-bell; spread out a large lime leaf, set his little breakfast upon it, 
and feasted daintily. Sometimes he invited a humming bee, oftener a gay 
butterfly, to partake his feast; but his favorite guest was the blue dragon- 
fly. The bee murmured a great deal, in a solemn tone, about his riches: 
but the child thought that if he were a bee heaps of treasure would not 
make him gay and happy; and that it must be much more delightful and 
glorious to float about in the free and fresh breezes of spring, and to 
hum joyously in the web of the sunbeams, than, with heavy feet and 
heavy heart, to stow the silver wax and the golden honey into cells. 

“ To this the butterfly assented; and he told how, once on a time, he 
too had been greedy and sordid; how he had thought of nothing but 
eating, and had never once turned his eyes upwards to the blue heavens.” 


Here, too, is a walk in the woods : — 

“The child went out into the green wood, of which the dragonfly had 
told him such pleasant stories. Sut he found every thing far more beauti- 
ful and lovely even than she had described it ; for all about, wherever he 
went, the tender moss pressed his little feet, and the delicate grass em- 
braced his knees, and the flowers kissed his hands, and even the branches 
stroked his cheeks with a kind and refreshing touch, and the high trees 
threw their fragrant shade around him. 

“ There was no end to his delight. The little birds warbled and sang, 
and fluttered and hopped about, and the delicate wood-flowers gave out 
their beauty and their odors; and every sweet sound took a sweet odor 
by the hand, and thus walked through the open door of the child’s heart, 
and held a joyous nuptial dance therein. But the nightingale and the lily 
of the valley led the dance: for the nightingale sang of nought but love, 
and the lily breathed of nought but innocence, and he was the bridegroom 
and she was the bride. And the nightingale was never weary of repeat- 
ing the same thing an hundred times over, for the spring of love which 
gushed from his heart was ever new; and the lily bowed her head bash- 
fully, that no one might see her glowing heart. And yet the one lived 
so solely and entirely in the other that no one could see whether the 
notes of the nightingale were floating lilies, or the lilies visible notes, 
falling like dew-drops from the nightingale’s throat.” 


In the Atheneum it is said: 


“ The writer of the ‘ Story without an End,’ is not named by Mrs. Austin, 
and some curiosity has been excited concerning him. We ‘understand it 
to be Dr. Carové, the author of some celebrated works on Callidiasm [The 
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Beauty of Forms.] It appeared in 1830 in a beautifully illustrated little 
annual, entitled ‘ Die Moosblithen’ [Mossflowers], edited by him.” 





We are informed from Berlin, says the “ Revue de Paris,” for December, 
that the Prince of Puckler Muskau is about to set out for Greece and Con- 
stantinople. This journey gives us promise of a work at least as piquant as 
his “ Letters upon France and England.” Meanwhile the Prince leaves all 
Berlin occupied with his last publication, “ T'ulti Frutti,” of which M, 
Cohen is preparing a translation. 

We observe that an English translation has already appeared. 


Port of Pompeii. 


“* At the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, January 1, Mr. 
Hamilton read an extract from a letter from Sir W. Gell, respecting 
some recent discoveries of antiquities in Italy. Several suits of splendid 
armour had been found by workmen employed in excavating, in a village 
in Apulia: and an ancient vase of remarkable beauty had been discovered 
in Sicily. Sir W. Gell added, that a belief now prevailed, that they were 
certainly the masts of vessels which had been found in the port of Pom- 
peii; and that the report of the stems of trees having been mistaken for 
masts, had been invented for the purpose of defeating the design of the 
owner of the soil to demand an enormous sum for perimission to excavate.” 
— Gent. Mag. New Series, No. 2. 


Statue of Memnon. 


“ At the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, November 6, Mr. 
Hamilton read a letter from Sir W. Geil, mentioning the arrival of Mr. Wil- 
kinson in Italy, on his way home from his long sojourn in Egypt; and an- 
nouncing a fact of great interest to the philosophical inquirer. Mr. Wilkin- 
son had procured means to ascend the famous statue of Memnon, the musical 
wonder of more than two thousand years, and the subject of so much inge- 
nious speculation. And he had discovered that all these learned theories 
were like that of the different effect between live and dead fish in a vessel 
brimfull of water: 7. e. without the fact on which to raise the hypothesis. 
In short, Memnon has not emitted sounds in consequence of the rays of the 
sun falling in any direction upon his morning head; but in his mighty 
breast there is inlaid a sonorous stone, and by it a concealed niche in 
which was placed a man with an iron rod to strike the stone, which con- 
sequently emitted those mysterious and priestly sounds which helped to 
uphold the solar adoration and the wonder of an ignorant and idolatrous 
people. The statue itself had been broken, probably by Cambyses, and 
afterwards repaired; but the secret was taken good care of.” — Lit. 
Gazette, No. 877. 

“ At a meeting of the same Society, December 18, Mr. Wilkinson read 
a detailed account of his discovery of the contrivances by means of which 
the celebrated statue of Memnon was rendered vocal, of which discovery 
a brief notice had been already communicated in an extract of a letter 
from Sir W. Gell, read November Gth. Among the numerous inscriptions 
left by the visitors to the Colossus, and which have been learnedly illus- 
trated by M. Letronne, in a memoir published in the Society’s Transac- 
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tions, and more largely in a recent volume of that eminent savant, is one 
by Julia Ballilla, who compares the sound emitted ‘by the statue to the 
striking of brass, os &Ameie euwivess. Mr. Wilkinson had remarked the me- 
tallic quality of the sound produced by a blow on the stone fixed below 
the breast of Memnon, before his attention was drawn to this description. 
On a subsequent visit to Thebes (in 1830), he was struck with this con- 
firmation of his opinion regarding the means used for the deception; and 
he determined on ascertaining if it could be heard by persons stationed near 
the base, and if any one, totally unacquainted with the history of the 
statue, would there perceive the metallic ring of the stone. The experi- 
ment was accordingly tried upon some Theban peasants, who knew noth- 
ing of the nature of the inscription, and were ignorant of the reason for 
which they were placed below. On being asked if they heard any thing, 
these persons replied, ‘ You are striking brass;’ and the exact similarity 
of this answer to the testimony of Julia Ballilla completed the conviction 
on the writer’s mind as to the identity of the sound, and the means for- 
merly used to practise the deception.” — Gent. Mag. New Series, No. 2. 


Importation of Ice into Celculla. 


“Some enterprising Americans (Messrs. William C. Rogers, Frederick 
Tudor, and Samuel Austin, jun., of Boston) have imported into Calcutta a 
cargo of ice from Americr, in a vessel named the Tuscany. The quan- 
tity originally laden was 180 tons; it was surrounded with tan, and so 
stowed as to allow the meltings to drain off at once to the pump-well, and 
by constant attention to the pump, the hold was kept tolerably dry during 
the voyage, and it was expected that the wastage had been so small, that 
at least two-thirds of the ice were in its original state. The ratio of daily 
wastage increased rapidly whilst the ice was landing. 

“The speculators have been long engaged in supplying ice to South 
America and the West India islands. ‘The mode pursued in the traffic is 
described as follows. The ice is cut from the surface of some ponds, 
rented for the ‘purpose, in the neighbourhood of Boston, and being 
properly stowed, is then conveyed to an ice-house in the city, where it re- 
mains till transported on board of the vessel which has to convey it to its 
destined market. It is always kept packed in non-conducting materials, 
such as tan, hay, and pine boards; and the vessel in which it is freighted 
has an ice-house built within, for the purpose of securing it from the 
effects of the atmosphere. The expense to the speculators must be very 
considerable, when they have to meet the charges of rent for the ponds; 
wages for superintendents and laborers and agents at the place of sale ; 
erection of ice-houses; transportation of the article from the ponds to the 
city, and from thence to the vessel; freight and packing; the landing ; 
and the delivery of the article, after it has been received in the last ice- 
house, at the doors of the purchasers’ houses, to which it is generally 
conveyed in carts. 

“ The government, on the application of the importers, allowed the ice 
to be landed after sun-set, duty free, and authorized the free importation 
of ice, in future, from whatever quarter it may arrive and under any flag. 

“ An ice-house for the deposit of the ice was prepared near Brightman’s 
Ghaut, to the north of the Strand Mills; where it was sold at the mode- 
rate rate of four annas per seer [about 5 cents a pound], half the lowest 
price given for the produce of the ice-pans at Hooghly. 

“This experiment has sharpened the wits of the Calcutta speculators, 
who considered that, if ice could be profitably brought from America, the 
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frozen masses of the Himalayan mountains might be converted to the same 
purpose. Accordingly a projector has proposed the formation of an ‘ ice- 
company’; and no doubt, by means of rail-roads and steam-engines, 
passes may be cut in those mountains, and the rubbish conveyed to Cal- 
cutta, to increase the luxuries of the City of Palaces.” — Asiatic Journal, 
No. 51. 


We take the following from “The Asiatic Journal,” No. 52. It hasa 
fine Eastern odor. Mr. Macnaghten, who gives such an admirable, ori- 
ental account of the Steam-Engine, must be a man of genius. 


Correspondence with the Raja of Gwalior respecting Steam- Engines. 


“The correspondence which has taken place between the Governor- 
General and the court of Gwalior, on the subject of steam-engines, is 
worthy of record. 

“In March 1833, at public durbar, Lord Wm. Bentinck received the 
following application from Shewbux Roy, ‘gomashta of Luckmeechund 
and Radhakissen,’ at Calcutta: 

“* My Lord: Our Seth Munneram has heard with astonishment that an 
iron boat has been sent out from England, which can swim, and is capable 
of being navigated from Calcutta to Benares in eight days, and against the 
stream. He desires to know how such things can be; he has directed us 
to make particular inquiries into such an unheard-of piece of mechanism, 
and to ascertain if it be true that the English perform such pieces of ne- 
cromancy through the agency of those Jins, or devils, who, in the early 
ages of the world, were turned into smoke and put into pots by the 
learned among mankind and taken out to work for their masters as re- 
quired. Now, as we know the real truth of these matters, which those of 
Gwalior do not, we hope, especially as it will be pleasing to the Gwalior 
government, that a copy or epitome of the iron steam-boat may be given 
to us, that we may send it to Gwalior, with an explanation, showing how 
such things, incredible to others, can exist through the agency of British 
knowledge and science.’ 

“ This application was answered by a letter from Mr. Secretary Mac- 
naghten to Seth Munnee Ram, expressing the Governor-general’s gratifi- 
cation at the desire evinced by the applicant to become acquainted with 
the wonders of European science, and promising that a model should be sent. 
His lordship also wrote directly to the maharaja, Junkojee Rao Sindhia, at 
Gwalior, referring to the laudable curiosity evinced by that prince, when 
the Governor-general was at Gwalior, to make himself acquainted with 
European science, and including a short account of the principle of the 
steam-engine, with some drawings of steam-carriages: the former, which 
is signed by Mr. Maenaghten, gives so clear, and at the same time familiar, 
an explanation of the engine, that it deserves to be considered as a cu- 
riosity. 

- ‘His highness wishes to know how an inanimate engine can be moved 
without the application of animal force. I will describe: just as the cir- 
culation of the blood and the motion of the limbs of an animal are caused 
and carried on by the pulse of the heart, so the motion of the levers and 
the revolution of the wheels of the steam-engine are produced by the 
action of a piston in a cylinder. Now the pulse of an animal is moved by 
the invisible power of the creation; no one can understand it; but the 
motion of the piston is caused by human agency, springing from God- 
given wisdom, and is intelligible to every one. 
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“¢To comprehend the means by which this piston moves, it is only 
necessary to do two things. 

“¢*Ist. Puta pot, half full of water, on the fire; stop up the mouth 
closely ; place as great a weight on it as it will bear, still you will find 
that, when the water boils, the steam produced will force off the lid or 
burst the vessel ; for, know that one ruttee of water, by the application of 
fire, expands to 1,700 ruttees of steam, and how is this to be contained in 
a small pot? From this learn the force of steam ; for, as Sadi says, “ Love 
and musk cannot be concealed,” so it is certain, that steam cannot be re- 
strained. 

“¢2d. Wrap some wet tow round the top of a ramrod, so as just to be 
able to squeeze it into the barrel of a gun; force it to the breech, and then 
plug up the touch-hole. Well, afterwards pull out the rod half-way, let it 
go for a moment, and see with what force it will jump back to the breech ! 
What is the cause of this? Why the air was expelled through the touch- 
hole, and that being plugged up, no fresh air is admitted as the air-tight 
rod is drawn out: so, where the ramrod was is nothing, not even air, 
which pervades every place, —a vacuum is caused, and as the separated 
friend cannot bear the desolation of absence, but flies to his beloved 
home, so the rod, unable to endure the emptiness of vacuity, rushes back 
to its chamber. 

“These are the two agents which move the piston in the cylinder, viz., 
the steam is the raiser and the vacuum the depresser, and, by their op- 
posing impulse, motion is communicated to all parts of the machine: for, 
first, a fire of coals (a stone which is found in the hills of Burdwan, and 
burns like wood) is lighted; on this is placed a caldron of water to boil, 
and, at the mouth of the caldron, a cylinder, with an iron rod fitting 
tightly in it. The steam produced by the boiling water rushes through a 
little valve (a small door which opens and shuts) at the bottom of the 
cylinder, and raises up the piston; but then, as the piston rises, the space 
it leaves is filled with steam and a vacuum is required. Now I mentioned 
that a ruttee of water, when converted into steam, would fill the space of 
1,700 ruttees. Yes, but is it possible to reduce the steam again to water? 
It is: by applying cold water to the outside of the cylinder it immediately 
condenses, and there is consequently one ruttee of water and 1,699 ruttees 
of empty space, that is, vacuum. This is just what we wanted. The 
piston, like the ramrod, instantly plumps down; again the stream of the 
steam forces open the little door in the cylinder, the piston flies up, the 
steam is condensed and again it jumps down, and so on, as long as the 
fire is kept up. Now the top of the piston is fastened to a movable 
lever (sustained by a pillar) like the beam of a pair of scales, to the other 
end of which is fixed a large wheel, which, in its turn, turns others, and 
the whole apparatus is set in motion. 

“¢ There is another kind of steam-engine, in which the piston is im- 
pelled alternately at each end by the steam, which is not condensed, but 
allowed to escape into the air. In this sort, no cold water is required, 
but a greater degree of heat. 

“¢ To explain all the parts of the machine would be tedious. Briefly, it 
is equally applicable to land or water carriage. In the pictures now sent, 
his highness will see strings of thirty carriages drawn along by one 
engine, up hill and down dale, at the rate of thirty miles an hour. The 
wheels run in iron grooves, for, by this contrivance the same force can 
draw twelve times as much as it could on a good kunkur road. In this 
way, hundreds of passengers of all kinds, animals, and baggage, are drawn 
along: one engine draws 700 maunds, and the whole can be stopped by a 
child! Every day new improvements are making. What numberless 
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benefits does it afford! Food and clothing are greatly diminished in price 
by the expedition and cheapness of the carriage. Horses will no longer 
be required! 1,000,000 horses are fed in England, and each eats ag 
much as eight men, so the country will sustain 8,000,000 more men! But 
how wonderful are its eifects by water! It laughs at the wind and goes 
in its teeth, and turns wherever the captain chooses, by the slightest touch. 
In short, now that king steam has asserted his authority, the reign of the 
wind is cast to the winds and waves. Communication, which was formerly 
stopped for weeks together between the countries of Europe, is now regu- 
larly carried on whatever may be the state of the weather. It impels iron 
as well as wooden boats; and an iron boat is even lighter than a wooden 
one of the same size, since iron, from its strength and malleability, may 
be used in very thin plates, and consequently requires a less depth of 
water to float in. 

“ ¢ What wonder if his highness should go out in his steam-carriage, at 
day-break, to go to bathe at Agra, or pray at Bindrabun, and be back at 
Gwalior by noon! If an iron steam-boat were launched upon the Chumbul, 
at the proper season, it might reach Calcutta ina week! But what end 
is there to wonders? It is said, “A wise man is not astonished at wis- 
dom.” 999 - 


Titles of English Books lately published. 


A History of the Revolution in England in 1688. By the late Right 
Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh. To which is prefixed a Notice of his Life, 
Writings, and Speeches. 4to. 1834. Price £3 3s. 

Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745. Edited from the MSS. of 
the late Right Rev. R. Forbes, A. M., Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. By R. Chambers, Author of the “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” &c. 
sag 511. Edinburgh. 1834. Price 10s. 6d. See Literary Gazette, 

o. 895. 

A Manual of the History of the Political System of Europe and its 
Colonies, from its Formation at the Close of the Fifteenth Century to its 
Reéstablishment upon the Fall of Napoleon. By A. H. L. Heeren, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Gottingen, &c. Translated from the 
Fifth German Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford. Talboys. 

History of the British Colonies. By R. Montgomery Martin, Member of 
the Asiatic Society, &c. 8vo. Vol. I. Possessions in India. 1834. See 
Asiatic Journal, No. 51. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia, from the earliest Ages 
to the present time. [Edinburgh Cabinet Library.] By James B. Frazer, 
Esq. [Author of a “Tour to the Himala Mountains,” a “ Narrative of a 
Journey into Khorasin,” and “Travels in the Persian Provinces to the 
South of the Caspian.”] See Asiatic Journal, No. 51. 

China. An Outline of its Government, Laws, and Policy, and of the 
British and Foreign Embassies to, and Intercourse with, that Empire. 
By Pe.wr Auber, Secretary to the Honorable the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company. 8vo. 1834. See Asiatic Journal, No. 51; Monthly 
Review for March; Literary Gazette, No. 893. 

Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. Published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. XXIV. 1832. 

Olympia Morata; her Times, Life, and Writings. By the Author of 
Selwyn, Tales of the Moors, &c. 12mo. pp. 383. London. 1834. See Ec- 
lectic Review for February ; Monthly Review for January. 

The Life of Robert Burns. By Allan Cunningham. This forms the 
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first volume of a new edition of Burns’s Works, edited by Mr. Cunning- 
ham; to be comprised in six volumes. Price 5s. eech. 

The Life of Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, K. B. By his Brother, 
James Carrick Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. 1834. Price ls. 

Lives of the British Admirals ; with an Introductory View of the Naval 
History of Engiand. By Robert Southey, LL. D. &c. 12mo. pp. 380. 
Vol. Ii. (Vol. XLVIIL of Lardner’s Cyclopedia.) 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Christian Frede- 
rick Swartz: to which is prefixed a Sketch of the History of Christianity 
in India. By Hugh Pearson, D. D. &c., Dean of Salisbury. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1834. With a Portrait and Map. Price 24s. See British Critic, No. 30. 

The Life, Character, and Literary Labors of Samuel Drew, A.M. By 
his eldest Son. 8vo. 12s. 1834. See Atheneum, No. 334. 

Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington. 8vo, 1834. 

Narrative of a Tour in North America, comprising Mexico, the Mines 
of Real del Monte, the United States, and British Colonies; with an 
Excursion to the Island of Cuba. In a Series of Letters written in the 
Years 1831-2. By Henry Tudor, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London. 1834. See Literary Gazette for January 25; Eclectic Review 
for March; Monthly Review for March. 

A Residence in the West Indies and America, with a Narrative of the 
Expedition to the Isle of Walcheren. By Thomas Staunton St. Clair, 
Lieut.-Colonel, Unattached. 2 vols. large 8vo. Plates. London. 1834. 
See Monthly Review for February. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy during a late Tour. By the Author 
of “ Letters from the East,” &c. [John Carne, Esq.] 

Excursions in Norway. By J. Barrow, Jr. [Son of the celebrated travel- 
ler.] post 8vo. 12s. 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria. By Stephen Kay, Corresponding 
Member of the South African Institution. 12mo. pp. xxi, 509. Map and 
Plates. London. 1833. !Price 6s. [Republished by Harper and brothers, 
N. Y.] Sce Eclectic Review for December. 

Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, Syria, &c. By John 
Madox, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1834. See Literary Gazette for 
January ; Atheneum, No. 326. 

The Bridgewater Treatises. Treatise VIII. Chemistry, Meteorology, 
and the Function of Digestion, considered with Reference to Natural 
Theology. By William Prout, M. D. &c. 8vo. pp. 564. 

Deontology ; or the Science of Morality. From the MSS. of Jeremy 
Bentham ; arranged and edited by Dr. Bowring. 2vols. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of England, in Reply to his Honor’s 
Remarks relative to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, de- 
livered December 23, 1833, in pronouncing his Judgment in the Case of 
the Attorney General versus Shore and Others. [The case concerning 
Lady Hewley’s trustees.] By James Yates, M. A., Secretary to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. London. 1834. 8vo. pp. 8&8. 

Some Remarks on the Present Studies and Management of Eaton 
School. By a Parent. London. 1834. See Monthly Review for February. 

Abstracts of Papers printed in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, from 1800 to 1830 inclusive. Printed by order 
of the President and Council from the Journal Book of the Society. Lon- 
don. 1832. 2 vols. 4to. and 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 516. Vol. IL. pp. 448. 
See London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine for January. 

On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. By Mrs. Somerville. 8vo. 
1834. pp. 458. See Quarterly Review, No. 101. 

History of Natural Philosophy from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
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Time. By Baden Powell, M. A., Savillian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Oxford. (Vol. LI. of Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 

A Second Series of Gleanings in Natural History. By Edward Jesse, 
Esq. Small 8vo. 10s. tid. 

History and Description of Modern Wines. By Cyrus Redding. 8yo, 
1833. See Monthly Review for November. 

An Inquiry into the State of Slavery amongst the Romans from the 
earliest Period till the Establishment of the Lombards in Italy. By Wil- 
liam Blair, Esq. Edinburgh. 1833. 12mo. pp. 3Ul. See Quarterly 
Review, No. 100. 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities, with Notes by Dr. Boyd of the Edinburgh 
High School. 8vo. Glasgow. — “In references and annotations, the editor 
has bestowed immense pains. The pages are literally crammed. The work 
contains numerous illustrative engravings.” — Tait’s Magazine, No. 22, 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. A Selection in Prose and Verse from Anglo- 
Saxon Authors of various Ages; with a Glossary. Designed chiefly as a 
First Book for Students. by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S. A. Medium 8yo. 
Price 20s. [Mr. Thorpe’s reputation as a Saxon scholar is high. A re- 
view of his edition of Cedman’s Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Scrip- 
tures has been given in the Select Journal for 1833, Vol. II.] 

Iiluminated Ornaments, selected from Manuscripts and Early Printed 
Books from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Drawn and engraved 
by Henry Shaw, F. S.A. With Descriptions by Sir Frederic Madden, 
R.H. &c. 1833. See Atheneum, No. 332. 

A few Remarks on Mr. Hayward’s English Prose Translation of 
Goethe’s Faust; with additional Observations cn the Difficulty of trans- 
lating German Works in general. By D. Boileau. Price 3s. Mr. Hayward 
has published a new edition of his work, containing an Abstract of the 
concluding part of the Poem, and an Account of the Story of Faust with 
the various productions in literature and art which have grown out of it. 

Faust has also been translated into English Verse by John S. Blackie. 
12mo. 7s. 6d.; and there is still another translation, just published, by 
David Lyme. 12mo. 6s. 

Selections from the Edinburgh Review ; comprising all the best Articles 
in that Journal from its Commencement to the Present Time; with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation and Explanatory Notes. By Maurice Cross, Secre- 
tary to the Belfast Historical Society. 4 vols. 8vo. London. 1833. 

Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. 12mo. 
1834. See Atheneum, No. 332; Literary Gazette, No. 894. 

The Village Patriarch, Love, and other Poems. By Ebenezer Elliot 
(Author of the “Corn-Law Rhymes.”) 12mo. 5s. 

The Baboo, and other Tales descriptive of Society in India. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 1834. Price 21s. See Monthly Review for February. 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the Author of Pelham. [Republished 
by Harper and brothers, N. Y.] 

The Doctor, or Memoirs of the Dove Family. 2 vols. See Quarterly 
Review, No. 101. 

The Frolicks of Puck. 3 vols. 12mo. [Republished by Harper and 
brothers, N. Y.} See Atheneum, No. 329; Literary Gazette for January. 

Gale Middleton ; a Novel, by the author of Brambletye House. 2 vols. 
12mo. 1833. ‘ 

The Hamiltons; or the New ra, by the Author of Mothers and 
Daughters, [Mrs. Gore.] 3 vols. 12mo. 1834. See Atheneum, No. 333. 

Allen Breck. By the Author of the Subaltern. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 
See Atheneum, No. 326. 

Tales and Popular Fictions, — their Resemblance and Transmission from 
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Country to Country. By Thomas Keightley. 12mo. pp. 354. See Athe- 
neum, No. 326; Literary Gazette, No. 895, 

Lays and Legends of Various Nations. Part I. Germany. By W. J. 
Thoms. See Atheneum, No. 334. 

Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the 17th century, by 
Evliya Effendi. Translated from the Turkish by Ritter Joseph von Ham- 
mer. Published by the Committee of the Oriental Translation Fund. See 
Atheneum, No. 331. 

Parts I. and II. of an Encyclopedia of Geography (to be completed in 
12 monthly parts, price 5s. each): “Comprising a Complete Description of 
the Earth, Physical, Statistical, Civil, and Political ; exhibiting its Relation 
to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each 
Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and 
Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. Assisted by 
the following gentlemen, in their respective Departments of Science. 
Astronomical and Mathematical Geography: William Wallace, A. M. 
F. R.S. E., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Kdinburgh. 
Geology and the Distribution of Minerals: Robert Jameson, F. R. 8. E., 
Regius Professor of Natural History, Lecturer on Mineralogy, &c. in the 
University of Edinburgh. Botany and the Distribution of Plants: W. J. 
Hooker, LL. D. F. R. A. & L. 8., Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Zoology and the Distribution of Animals: William 
Swainson, Esq., F. R.S. and F. L. S. &c. &c. Illustrated by eighty-two 
Maps, Drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of a thousand other Engravings 
on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, 
Sowerby, Strutt, &c., representing the most remarkable Objects of Na- 
ture and Art in every Region of the Globe.” Longman & Co. London. 

In February was published by Mr. Murray, Part I. of Landscape Illus- 
trations of the Bible, (to be completed in 24 monthly parts, price 2s. 6d, 
each,) “ Consisting of Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned in 
the Old and New testaments. From Finished Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A.; A. W. Callcott, R. A.; C. Stanfield, A. R. A.; and other 
eminent Artists; made from Original Sketches, taken on the Spot, by the 
following distinguished travellers: Andrew Allen, Esq.; Charles Barry, 
Esq., Architect ; Capt. Chesney, Author of a ‘ Report on the Navigation of 
the Euphrates’; C. R. Cockerell, Esq., A. R. A.; Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone, Bart., Author of a ‘Journey to the Oases of Upper Egypt’; Major 
Felix; Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice, 2d Life Guards; James Baillie Fraser, 
Esq., Author of ‘ Travels among the Himalaya Mountains,’ and ‘a Journey 
into Khorasan’; Dr. Holland, Author of ‘Travels in the Ionian Islands, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly’; Rev. Robert Master, M. A.; Henry Gally 
Knight, Esq., Author of ‘Eastern Sketches,” &c.; James Morier, Esq., 
Author of ‘Travels in Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, with the Mission 
under Sir Harford Jones’; William Page, Esq.; Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
Author of ‘ Travels in Georgia, Persia, and Babylonia’; the late Claudius 
James Rich, Esq., Author of a ‘ Memoir on Ancient Babylon’; Capt. Ren- 
nie, R. N.; Albert Way, Esq.; J. Wilkinson, Esq. Engraved in the best 
style by W. and E. Finden. Each Part will contain Four Views, and will 
be accompanied by Descriptions drawn up from original and other sources, 
by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King and St. 
Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street, Author of ‘ An Introduction to a Study 
of the Scriptures,’ &c.” 


The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
VOL. 1V. — NO, I. 177 
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has determined upon the establishment of a quarterly Journal, to be ex- 
clusively devoted to matters connected with the objects of the Society. 
The contents of the quarterly part are intended to comprise, First, Origi- 
nal Essays or Papers; Secondly, Abstracts of such Papers as it may not 
be necessary to print entire; Thirdly, Analyses of Works connected with 
the objects of the Society, which, from their scarcity, or other causes, 
it may be deemed proper to make more generally known; Fourthly, No- 
tices of the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society, its Branch and 
Auxiliary Societies ; of the Oriental Translation Committee, and of other 
Institutions, either British or Foreign, of the same nature, as far as they 
may be attainable ; and, Lastly, a Record of Miscellaneous Information on 
subjects of Literature, Philosophy, Science, and Art, having reference to 
the East. Each number is to contain about 200 pages of letter-press, and 
to be accompanied with such Illustrations as may be necessary. Price 6s. 
“The entire management, control, and superintendence of this Journal 
will be with the Council, and it will be governed by the same rules as 
those under which the Transactions of the Society have hitherto been 
ublished. It is assumed that this pian will enable the Council to produce 

apers of more general interest, and of a more diversified character, than 
those which formerly appeared in the Transactions of the Society.” 


Present State of the French Drama. 


In an article in the last number of the Quarteriy Keview, the immoral 
character of the present French drama is animadverted upon with proper 
severity. A particular account is given of several modern French plays; 
five by Victor Hugo, and five by Alexander Dumas, the two most noted liv- 
ing dramatists of France, and another by M. Gaillardet and (as is said) M. 
Dumas in conjunction. Certainly most of these plays are gross offences 
against morals, and of course against good taste; but, we confess, they 
strike us still more as outrages against good sense, as the extravagances 
of individuals possessing little more than that sort of talent for showy 
writing, which (the production rather exceeding the demand) is becoming 
very cheap. MM. Hugo and Dumas, either of whom, we have no doubt, 
without overtasking his powers, might write a pretty proverbe, or story for 
the “ Livre des Cent-et-Un,” are straining themselves to appear like men of 
great original genius, the imitators and rivals of Shakspeare ; and seem to 
have no clear notion of the difference between what is new, because nobody 
has been unwise enough to venture upon it before, and that which is new; 
because it requires extraordinary power for its execution. The remarks 
of the writer in the Quarterly would have been more effective, but 
for some touches of those national and political prejudices, the broader 
exhibitions of which have done discredit to this journal, and also for 
some occasional over-eagerness in censure. We give from the article the 
following account of one of Hugo’s plays, which, from the circumstance 
explained, produced a great sensation. 

“in Nov. 1832,— after the popularity of Louis Philippe had evapo- 
rated, — was announced ‘Le Roi s’amuse.’? The very title excited cu- 
riosity, and the more so because Hugo had begun his literary life asa 
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royalist,* and it was suspected that this was a return to his ancient senti- 
ments, and a satire on the Citizen King. It was acted but one night, 
being the next evening stopped by the police, every body knew, but no 
one was bold enough to say, why. It was no caricature of Louis Philippe, 
—the king of the piece is Francis I.,— his amusement is to seek love- 
adventures in obscure streets and in low brothels. Sometimes his majesty 
soars a little higher, and he had contrived to seduce, — under a false name, 
the appearance of a rank suitable to her own, and a promise of marriage, — 
an innocent young girl, the daughter of his own jester. The jester (the 
celebrated Triboulet) discovers the intrigue and the offender, and in a 
high paternal indignation hires an assassin to cut his majesty’s throat in a 
coupe-gorge, into which he had been inveigled by a common prostitute, 
and to deliver him the royal body in a sack. Intending to escape, after 
the catastrophe, out of France, he has disguised his unfortunate daughter 
in male attire to facilitate their evasion. By a series of accidents, she 
falls in with the murderers, and is stabbed instead of the king, and the 
body, yet living, is stuffed into a sack and delivered over to Triboulet, 
who, when he proceeds to enjoy his vengeance, by looking on the mur- 
dered seducer, draws out from the bag the yet living body of his child, 
who has just breath enough left to tell her story before she dies. The un- 
happy jester goes, as he well might, distracted, but recovers enough to 
end the piece & la Marion de Lorme, —+ 
“ ¢ Triboulet. —J’ai tué mon enfant, — J’ai tué mon enfant! 
— Il tombe sur le pavé.’} 

“ These catastrophes may have truth and grandeur, but at least there is 
no great variety. Shakspeare would hardly have made two immediately 
successive tragedies end with ‘on tombe sur le pavé.’ But now our readers 
will ask, Why was this piece suppressed? Was it for its immorality? 
No, — immorality more flagrant, if it be possible, has been tolerated. 
Was it for degrading all the great names of France, which are exhibited 
in the vilest colors? No; such libels were in favor at the new court. 
Was it for exposing to the hatred of the nation, a king who had hitherto 
been a favorite, and to public contempt the royal office and authority ? 
No; Louis Philippe, if he felt, would not have expressed any interest 
about any of his predecessors. What then could be the cause of so ex- 
treme a measure as the despotic suspension of such a drama by such an 
author? M. Victor Hugo will not venture to tell us openly,— but he 
says that the cause was in one line of the piece, which gave rise to an in- 
terpretation of which he had never dreamed, and which, so much does he 
abhor the imputed allusion, he will not designate.. We have twice read 
the play to discover this mysterious line, and we think we have had the 
good fortune to find it,— it is this: Triboulet, in reproaching a circle 





“* Mes premiéres illusions avaient été royalistes, et Vendéennes.’ — Pref. to 
Marion de Lorme, p. viii.” 
[t A former play by Hugo.] 
[t I have killed my child, —I have killed my child. 
He falls upon the pavement.} 
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of courtiers of illustrious name, some of whom he suspected of carrying 
off his child, (for he at this period did not know the real offender,) ex- 
claims, — 
“ * Non, il n’appartient point A ces grandes maisons 

D’avoir des ceeurs si bas sous d’aussi fiers blasons ! 

Non, vous n’en étes pas! — Au milieu des huées, 

Vos méres aux laquais se sont prostituées ! 

Vous étes tous batards !’* 
M. Hugo never thought of it, but pit, box, and gallery recollected in an 
instant, that the father of Louis Philippe,— Louis Egalité, —‘le meilleur 
eitoyen de la France,’ — had, in the days of the Convention, thought to in- 
gratiate himself with the mob by denying that he was a Bourbon, — by 
claiming for himself the honor of bastardy, and alleging that he was the 
produce of the adultery of his mother with a stable-boy! The allegation 
itself was ‘as false as hell,’)— but the fact of the degenerate wretch 
having made it was notorious. The sensation in the theatre was, as it 
could not fail to be, tremendous, —‘the line,’ says Hugo, ‘ was a red-hot 
brand, — it was clear that such an inflammatory provocative to sedition 
could not be repeated,— and the piece was illegally and arbitrarily, but 
most properly, prohibited.” 

We take the following without any other principle of selection, except 
that it is one of the shortest of the analyses of these loathsome produc- 
tions. 

“ Hugo’s next piece was ‘Lucréce Borgia,’ played in February, 1833. 
In this he throws off the trammels of rhyme, as in his former plays he had 
discarded the old rules of metre. This play is in avowed prose. The 
hero Gennaro, is like the Didier of Marion, —a bastard-foundling. The 
play opens with a relation of a scene that had passed in Rome some years 
before. Two figures were seen at night, on the same horse, making for 
the banks of the Tiber; one was a corpse, the other the murderer. 
Who were they ?— brothers! What the cause of quarrel ? — a mistress! 
Who that mistress ? —their sister!! An infant had been the produce of 
the incest, — it survived, — it lives, —’t is Gennaro, the hero of the piece: 
—the mother is Lucréce Borgia. This Gennaro, in process of time, his 
mother sees by accident, — she falls in love with him, and follows him to 
Venice in disguise. He feels towards her a kind of attraction, but without 
any suspicion that she is Lucréce Borgia, whose very name he, from the 
reputation of her crimes, detests so enthusiastically, that he defaces, ina 
moment of indignation, the escutcheon of her arms over the gate of the 
palace of her (fourth) husband, Don Alphonso d’Este! Lucréce, indignant 
at the affront, but ignorant of its author, solicits vengeance from Don Al- 





{* No! it is not for such illustrious houses 
To have hearts so mean under their proud emblems. 
You do not belong to them ! — Hooted at by all, 
Your mothers have prostituted themselves to lackeys, — 
You are all bastards !] 
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phonso. He grants it. She urges that the offender may be pursued, 
Alphonso answers, — that he is already taken. She insists on satiating 
her vengeance by being present at the condemnation; but, before he is 
introduced, she makes her husband swear that be he who he may, how- 
ever born, however allied, however near and dear, even to Don Alphonso 
himself, — he shall die. The Don, who had discovered, by his spies, his 
wife’s inclination for the author of the insult, and who already meditated 
Italian vengeance on him and on her, readily grants her desire, and con- 
firms it by a solemn oath. He had indeed before prepared both sword 
and poison to rid himself of at least one of them. When, however, Gen- 
naro is introduced, Lucretia discovers, with horror, that she had obtained 
the condemnation of her son. She suddenly endeavours to retract. Then 
follows a scene, very well written, in which she endeavours to cajole Don 
Alphonso into mercy. He, seeing in this sudden change only a confirma- 
tion of his jealousy, becomes but the more resolved ; but affects a playful 
tenderness and gallantry for her, and excuses his refusal by his devotion 
to her wishes and his zeal for her character. At last he throws off the 
mask, upbraids her with the crimes of herself and her family, and only 
gives her the choice of whether her favorite shall die by poison or the 
sword. She, still not daring to own the real cause of her interest, 
chooses the poison. Alphonso consents, on condition that she shall herself 
administer it. The criminal is then re-introduced. Don Alphonso affects 
clemency, forgives him the nocturnal indiscretion, and invites him to 
drink some wine of Syracuse, poured out by the fair hands of the Duchess. 
She, knowing that a bravo is hidden behind the arras, ready to cut Gen- 
naro’s throat on the instant, complies in desperation: the dose is given 
and taken, and Don Alphonso leaves them, —‘ to spend the last quarter of 
an hour of her gallant’s life together.’ But the Don was deceived: Lu- 
créce has an infallible antidote against the effect of the poison. She 
tells Gennaro of his danger, and offers him the antidote: he refuses to 
believe her: he thinks the offered draught from the hands of Lucréce 
Borgia can be only poison: he loads her with the bitterest reproaches, — 
talks with filial enthusiasm of his unknown mother, — then begs pardon of 
Heaven and her for having profaned her name by uttering the word 
‘mother’ before such a monster as Lucréce. Every word cuts deep into 
her soul; but at last he is persuaded to drink. She gives him some more 
of the antidote for a future occasion, indicates to him the way of escape 
out of the palace, and blesses him; he, in return, curses her, and she falls 
down in a swoon. 

“ But Gennaro unfortunately delays his journey, and is persuaded to join 
a party of five young friends at supper, at the Princess Negroni’s. The 
palace Negroni adjoins that of Borgia,—Lucréce is mistress of both; 
the young guests are all her personal enemies, for whom this supper is a 
snare. After a scene of Bacchanalian revelling, —they find that they 
had indeed ‘supped full of horrors.’ — Lucréce appears suddenly, followed 
by a train of monks chanting the burial service; she reproaches them 
with all their offences against her, acquaints them that they are poisoned, 
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that they have but a few minutes to live, and that the monks are there to 
assist them with the offices of religion in their last moments. Then a 
long gallery hung with black is opened by folding-doors, in which are 
seen five coffins, to each of which a victim is summoned. There were five 
coffins, but there were six guests; the supernumerary is Gennaro, who 
had come uninvited. He is left in the outer apartment alone with Lu- 
créce. Again she has to announce to him that he is poisoned, and urges 
him to take what was left of the antidote; he asks whether there js 
enough to save all,—she answers, ‘ No, barely enough for one,’ — he re- 
fuses to be saved alone, and in fury seizes a knife from the table, and 
purposes to inflict a bloody vengeance on the cause of all these horrors, — 
she prays for mercy, he is obstinate, —at last, she is driven to own that he 
is the son of har brother. He understands that he is her nephew, —and 
his resolution is for a moment shaken, — but the dying screams of his 
companions are heard from the gallery: his fury revives, — he stabs her, 
—she exclaims, ‘ Ah, tu m’as tuée! Gennaro! Je suis ta mére,’ * — and so 
ends this complication of horrors. 

“ These Borgias were terrible people, but nothing, we suspect, like this! 
The crimes which some writers have attributed to Lucretia are doubted 
by others more intelligent, and we think trustworthy,— by Roscoe, for 
instance, and Sismondi,—the latter of whom says that her union with 
Alphonso D’Este was happy, — that she survived all her family, —that she 
lived honored at the court of Ferrara, — that she patronized literature and 
the arts, and some men of letters, amongst others Bembo, who gave her a 
character very different from that of the ordinary historians. Be all this as 
it may, it is clear that the chief crimes of Hugo’s Lucréce are pure, — or 
rather impure, — invention; even if they were true, they are not fit sub- 
jects for dramatic revival; but it is doubly unjustifiable to offend decency 
and sully history by such disgusting fables.” 

The following is an account of a play by M. Dumas. 

“ But M. Dumas’s last production, played in the beginning of this year, 
exceeds ‘Teresa,’ as much as ‘ Teresa,’ surpassed ‘ Antony,’ and exceeds 
it, we are sorry to say, both in atrocity and in success, —‘ vires acquirit 
eundo.’ It is called ‘Angela.’ M. Alfred d’Alvimar, a man now (i. e. in 
1830) of about thirty-three years of age, found himself, in 1819, when he 
was twenty-three, completely ruined. He had had a considerable inheri- 
tance ; but every thing failed with him; he is reduced to beggary, and the 
world, which had flattered his prosperity, rejects and scorns his adversity ; 
his temper is soured, — he becomes an outcast, an adventurer, an infidel, 
—and resolves to repay himself for the loss of his fortune and his charac- 
ter, by the pleasures and the profits out of which he may be able to 
swindle society. He thinks that, with this object, the ladies are the best 
speculation. He had attached himself to Ernestine, Marquise de Rieux, 
who had some court credit under the old dynasty; but the Three Days 
surprise them at a watering-place, where they passed, to save appearances, 


{* Ah! you have killed me! Gennaro! I am your mother!] 
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for brother and sister. The lady’s husband emigrates,— one would have 
thought very conveniently, — with Charles X. ; but the calculating D’Alvi- 
mar sees that Madame de Rieux can be of no more use to him, and, after 
a disgusting scene, in which these two personages blazon with mutual 
jmpudence, — the lady her adultery, and the gentleman the sordid mo- 
tives of his pretended attachment, — the Marquise, indignant at such low- 
minded treachery, returns to Paris. D’Alvimar had already taken notice 
of a young person, Angela, and her aunt,—the daughter and sister-in- 
law of one of the old Bonapartist officers, — and he calculates, that this 
family is likely to have some interest under the new dynasty. These 
ladies lodge in the house of the physician of the place, Dr. Muller, who 
has a son, Henry, —of the same profession,—the perfect opposite of 
Alfred, — moral, generous, &c. ; but what could such a simpleton do against 
D’Alvimar? On the departure of Madame de Rieux, Angela and her 
aunt remove to the Marquise’s lodgings, — D’Alvimar has a secret key. 
We see, on the stage, poor Angela, in her new apartment, about to retire 
to rest: she is already half undressed: she passes into the closet where 
her bed is: D’Alvimar (almost a repetition of ‘ Antony’) admits himself 
by the secret key, — and Angela is undone. Angela’s mother, the Coun- 
tess Gaston, is expected next morning: she is the person who is to have 
credit at the new court. D’Alvimar, of course, prepares to make himself 
agreeable to her, and is confident that, after what has passed, she cannot 
refuse him her daughter. He proceeds out of the town, along the road by 
which she is to arrive, to meet this lady (whom he never saw.) As is 
usual in such cases, an accident supervenes; D’Alvimar saves the life of 
his intended mother-in-law ; and they arrive at their lodgings already old 
acquaintances. This looks fortunate for poor Angela; but, alas! the 
mother is only thirty-one, — still young and handsome, and, before D’Alvi- 
mar can ask for her daughter, almost offers herself. D’Alvimar seizes the 
favorable opportunity, and sets off for Paris with the countess, persuading 
poor Angela that he is still soliciting the maternal consent to their union. 
Eight months elapse. The interest of Madame Gaston procures for D’Al- 
vimar the promise of a mission; (the same device already employed in 
‘Teresa ’;) but the price of this favor is, that she, a woman of character, 
should receive, at a ball she is about to give, Madame de Varsay, the 
mistress of the minister. [M. Dumas, one of the men of the Three Days, 
seems very well acquainted with the practices of the government of the 
new dynasty.] At this ball, Madame de Varsay appears, and turns out 
to be D’Alvimar’s old friend, Madame de Rieux, who from jealousy or 
spite, has made it the condition of his appointment, that he should set out 
in three days. This is embarrassing: it would defeat the marriage with 
Madame Gaston; and D’Alvimar, in an affectation of love and generosity, 
renounces the appointment. But, alas! in the midst of this gay confusion, 
a servant comes in to announce that Miss Angela is arrived, and insists on 
seeing him. The case is urgent, — the consequences of the nocturnal in- 
terview, nine months before, are pressing, — a doctor must be had: luckily 
Henry Muller had been invited to the Countess’s ball: D’Alvimar makes 
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him a half-confidence, bandages his eyes, conducts him roundabout to the 
sick Jady’s chamber, of whom he knows no more than that she has added 
another citizen to La jeune France. Our readers may pause, and ask 
whether this is possible ? We doubt whether we ought to proceed ; but, 
for the reasons already given, we, — not without hesitation, — venture, 

“ The fouth act opens with the fourth day after this event, and discovers 
Angela on a couch, and, as may be easily supposed, with every appearance 
of suffering ; her mother is by her side,—she sees that Angela is ill in 
mind as well as body, but is unable to discover the cause of either malady. 
She resolves to call in medical advice, and again Henry Muller is sum- 
moned. The appearance. of the young lady,—the coincidence of the 
time, — the disposition of the apartment, — convince the sagacious young 
doctor that he knows the truth of the affair. He presses his patient for a 
confession, — and obtains it. He then insists she shall communicate all 
to her mother,—she consents. The countess re-enters, but, not suspect- 
ing what is about to transpire, she anticipates her daughter’s confidence 
by making her own. She announces, without naming the person, her own 
intended marriage. She receives her daughter’s congratulations, — and 
now the excitement of the audience was at the highest pitch, as to how 
the ladies were to get out of this embarrassing situation. At last Angela 
throws herself on her knees before her mother, and exclaims, ‘If I had my 
child here, I would lay it at your feet;’ and this extraordinary and dis- 
gusting scene was received with inconceivable transports of applause. 
The catastrophe approaches. D’Alvimar, for a moment, is inclined to do 
justice to Angela, — but a change of ministry leads him to fear the loss 
of his mission, and he resolves to give up both mother and daughter, — is 
about to get into his travelling carriage,— when Muller again appears, 
Indignation on his part, violence on the other, render a duel inevitable. 
Henry has the choice of arms: enfeebled by a long illness, he is unequal 
to the ordinary methods of proceeding, — he proposes that, of a case of 
pistols, one only should be loaded ; and that, care being taken that neither 
should know which had the fatal weapon, the muzzles should be placed 
against each other’s heart, and the triggers pulled! D’Alvimar accepts 
this rational proposal :— he has the choice. ‘Take care what you choose,’ 
says Muller, ‘it is the judgment of God.’ D’Alvimar chooses his pistol, — 
the parties retire behind the scenes,— one explosion only is heard,—a 
moment after Muller enters, marries Angela, adopts the child to save her 
reputation, and ends the play by announcing to Angela that she has not 
much to thank him for, as he expects to die within the year of a pulmonary 
consumption! It is impossible to describe the sensation that this piece 
created throughout, but particularly the last incident of ‘the judgment of 
God’ The exhibition itself was bad enough, but we confess, that the 
worst sign of all seems to be that some critics, who affect to belong to the 
Royalist and Christian party, applaud this impious and ridiculous appeal to 
the judgment of God as a ‘sentiment religieux.” They are quite delighted 
to find that M. Alexandre Dumas, whom they had hitherto looked upon 
‘as little better than one of the wicked,’ has gotten into the right way, — 


; 
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and they exhort him to persevere in ‘thus serving the cause of morality 
and religion.” We suspect that these gentlemen are pseudo-royalists, 
and not better Christians than critics. But, in the state into which the 
July revolution has thrown France, it is one of the worst symptoms that 
there is a party of democrats of the worst kind, who call themselves Roy- 
alists, —and of freethinkers, who endeavour to pass off for Christians.” 

We have been tempted to give the abstract of one other tragedy by 
M. Dumas, entitled ‘ Richard Darlington,’ the scene of which is laid in 
England. But we refrain, as it is distinguished from the rest of its class, 
of which the specimens quoted may afford an idea, principally by the gross 
ignorance which it discovers of the state of society in England and the 
consequent ridiculous blunders into which the author has fallen. 

The following are among the concluding remarks of the reviewer : 

“In the view we have taken of this mass of dramatic literature, we 
have dwelt little on the literary execution of the several works, —for 
many reasons: first, that it is their moral, or rather immoral, tendency, 
which is the chief object of our notice ; secondly, an examination of their 
literary merits would take more time and space than we can afford to the 
subject, —each play would require an article to itself; and, finally, be- 
cause this class of plays does not affect poetry, and stands but little on the 
merits of the expression. ‘The majority are in prose, and it is evident that 
the principal object of the writers has been the interest arising from 
situation. The old tragic ingredients of terror and pity are sacrificed to 
what the Italians call the tmbroglio, — which is, in truth, an expedient of 
comedy, or rather of farce. Beaumarchais gave, if not the first, at least 
the ablest examples of this style, and his two comedies are most able and 
amusing, though somewhat dissolute, specimens of the imbroglio; he at- 
tempted it, also, in his tragic continuation of these dramas, La Meére Cou- 
pable, using it in this instance with a more sparing hand, but it must be 
confessed with very pathetic effect. We look, indeed, on La Meére Cou- 
pable as the very culpable parent of Hugo’s and Dumas’s extravagances ; 
but Beaumarchais had a strong feeling of the pathetic in sentiment, — his 
imitators have no notion but of the striking in situation. Beaumarchais 
affected, — these only surprise. But even as mere works of art, these 
dramas have defects so striking, that we cannot pass them over wholly 
unobserved : the principal is the extraordinary paucity of invention, which 
drives the authors to such frequent repetitions of the same character and 
similar situations. Nothing can be less new than their novelties, — noth- 
ing so servile as their freedoms, — nothing so threadbare as their extrava- 
gances. Bastardy, seduction, rape, adultery, and incest, as motives, — the 
poniard, poison, and prostitution, as means, —this is their whole gamut; 
and even these original notes they contrive to repeat in the same mo- 
notonous succession, borrowing from themselves and from one another, 
with the least possible variety of combination. 

“Of the female characters, in the ten plays which we have specially 
noticed, we find that eight are adulteresses, five are prostitutes of various 
ranks, and siz are victims of seduction, of whom two are brought to bed 
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almost on the stage. Four mothers are in love with their own sons, or 
sons-in-law, and in three instances the crime is complete. Eleven persons 
are murdered, directly or indirectly, by their paramours; and in six of 
these pieces the prominent male characters are bastards and foundlings ; 
and all this accumulation of horrors is congregated in ten plays of two 
authors, produced within the last three years in the city of Paris. We do 
not forget that crime, and the worst cause of crime, has been in all ages 
the domain of tragedy. We do not forget the families of Atreus and 
Laius, — and the whole tribe of mythological and historical tragedies, in all 
languages, — nor, in our own, ‘ The Fair Penitent,’ ‘ Jane Shore,’ ‘George 
Barnwell,’ and many others ; but most of these inculcate moral lessons, — 
none of them offend decency,—none of them inflame criminal passions, 
In the earlier periods of our drama, there were frequently coarse ex- 
pressions, and occasionally a gross scene,— but the taste of modern au- 
diences has long since prohibited the exhibition of any such indelicacy. 
But, what excites our wonder and our sorrow, in the present appearance 
of the French stage, is to see, of a sudden, the rare exception becoming 
the general rule,—to find nothing but turpitude every night, on every 
stage, of a great and civilized people, — in every work of its most able and 
most popular writers,—to witness the enthusiastic repetition of such 
pieces for forty, fifty, or sixty nights, — in fact, until the author, urged 
by the double stimulus of profit and fame, has had time to sketch out 
another and higher-seasoned piece of the same, or of a worse character. 
It seems to us that all this must be the consequence, or must be the cause, 
of a general lapse of morals,—a universal dissolution of the principles 
of society, — in the people who are fed nightly on such intoxicating and 
mortal poison; and when we again remind our readers, that all our ex- 
amples have been taken, not from the mass of Parisian dramatists, but from 
the two who are universally admitted to be at the head of French litera- 
ture, while hundreds and thousands of inferior hands are busy in pro- 
ducing execrable imitations, in which all the faults of their prototypes are 
extended and exaggerated,— when we remind our readers of all this, 
they will, we are confident, agree with us, that the state of the public 
mind in France is now a phenomenon,—a fearful phenomenon, such as 
the civilized world never before witnessed.” 

The reviewer afterwards says; “We fear that in London the minor 
theatres, which are not subjected to the licenser, have already shown an 
alarming disregard to delicacy.” From the notices which we have seen 
in other English literary journals, it appears that the exhibitions at some 
of them are grossly indecent ; and the character of the audience such as 
might be expected in consequence. 

On M. Dumas’ play, “ Angela,” mentioned before, there is an article 
in the “Revue de Paris” for January 5, by the editor, Amédée Pichot. 
This periodical is far from being distinguished for its moral or religious 
tone ; but there is a coincidence between some remarks in the article just 
mentioned, and those of the Quarterly Reviewer. After remarking that 
M. Dumas has borrowed very freely from his predecessors, reproducing 
their materials under a new form, M. Pichot observes: 
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“In order that the talents of M. Dumas may be displayed to the best 
advantage, it is to be wished that he should not abuse his right of striking 
literary coin, that he should be more sparing in the use of his stamp; and 
not employ it upon all kinds of materials. It is to be wished also that 
there should be more variety in the stamp itself. He has already pro- 
duced many plays, in which the principal personage is indued with that 
kind of amorous fascination which exercises so fatal an influence upon the 
other sex. M. Alexander Dumas has formed around him a world which is 
not exactly the world of our prosaic and regular society. He has a certain 
tendency to place all his seducers in an equivocal or paradoxical situa- 
tion, and in order to explain it they exaggerate a little the wrongs which 
they have suffered from the world. ***** At the same time it is not 
to be denied, that on the stage, if not in real life, this romantic world, this 
exaggerated nature, these living sophisms, this common-life Byronism, 
(ce byronisme bourgeois), have their seducing side. One cannot prove that 
such characters as those of M. Dumas ever existed; there is some- 
thing fictitious in their vehemence ; you believe however in their reality ; 
and they draw you, little by little, with all your sympathies, into the whirl- 
pool of their passionate life. - In fine, while I willingly admit all excuses 
for the reproach, I shall not undertake to defend the morality of M. Du- 
mas’ conceptions ; but if the women of his dramas, mothers and daughters, 
hold their duties very cheap, if they abandon themselves to their weak- 
nesses with a blind frenzy, and forget even the last veil of that modesty, 
which is a grace, when it is not a virtue, it must be ascribed to the 
fascination, with which, as I have said, M. Dumas invests his Lovelaces 
in frock-coats.” 

After giving an account of the play, M. Pichot remarks : 

“ The details of the execution certainly compensate in some degree for 
the badness of the subject, especially in the third act. I am, however, 
I repeat it, among those who counsel the author to vary a little more the 
leading conceptions of his plots. The alcove, the little chamber with 
its private door, the curtain falling when the ninth commandment is 
broken [apparently M. Pichot meant some other commandment], the ac- 
coucheur to entangle or disentangle the plot, &c., all begin to be a little 
familiar ; and in truth one might people a small hospital with M. Dumas’ 
theatrical foundlings.” 


In the notice of Mr. Upham (p. 102 of this Number), mention is made of 
his editing “'The Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon.” The originals 
of these books were obtained by Sir Alexander Johnston, during his resi- 
dence in Ceylon, as Chief Justice of the Island. He procured translations 
to be made of them by the official interpreters of the government, under 
the superintendence of a learned native. These translations were after- 
wards revised by the Rev. Mr. Fox, who had resided a long time in Cey- 
lon, as a missionary of the Wesleyan Methodists, and who, in the opinion 
of Sir A. Johnston, was better acquainted with the Pali and Cinghalese 
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languages than any other European. A series of articles on these works 
was commenced in the “Journal des Savants” for September, by M. 
Eugéne Bournouf. 





M. Francisque Michel has been employed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France to visit the archives and libraries of England, in 
order to procure notices or copies of all works relating to the history and 
ancient literature of France. — Journal des Savants. 


A supplement is publishing to the “ Biographie Universelle,” which will 
extend to not less than ten volumes. After the fifty-second volume of 
this work, three volumes were published, comprising Mythology. 


“ M. Ch. Gosselin,” says the Revue de Paris, “has succeeded against 
all competitors in becoming the publisher of the great Poem, on which 
M. Lamartine has been employed for fifteen years, and of his ‘ Travels in 
the East.’ These together, will form two volumes in 8vo. The price of 
the copyright is said to be more than 100,000 francs ($18,750.) At this 
rate our poets and romancers have in France, their Murray and their 
Constable. We congratulate M. Ch. Gosselin equally with our authors.” 





The periodical, entitled “ L’Europe Littéraire,” from which we have 
given an article in this number of the Select Journal, a work commenced 
the last year with considerable pretension, has this year been discon- 
tinued, and its subscribers recommended to transfer themselves to the 
“ Revue de Paris.” 





Views of the principal churches in Europe are publishing at Milan, 
under the title of ‘“Chiese principali d’Europa.” The publication com- 
menced in 1829. Its execution is highly praised in the “ Biblioteca 
Italiana,” Nos. 217,218. Eleven numbers, in atlas folio, had appeared at 
the commencement of this year. Price, outline engravings, each 15 lir. 
(about $2°10.); shaded, lir. 20 ; colored, lir. 30. 


We have been much gratified to see a notice of the establishment of 
infant schools in Cremona, by private charity. It is given in the “ Biblio- 
teca Italiana,” Nos. 217, 218. That for boys was opened in 1831, and 
another for girls the last year. They appear to have been the first insti- 
tuted in Italy, and are described as having been successful. Due honor is 
given to the benevolent individual, through whose exertions this good work 
has been effected ; but we regret that, in the article before us, his name 
is not mentioned ; it being supposed to be known to the readers of the 
journal. 
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In the number for December of the “Journal des Savants,” there is an 
article by M. Raoul-Rochette, upon the “ Reale Galleria di Firenze illus- 
trata;” Serie V. Cammei ed Intagli. Vol. II. p. 1-214. tav. 37-54. 
Firenze, 1831, in 8vo. 


French Translation of the Bible by M. Cahen. 


A new translation of the Bible is publishing at Paris under the follow- 
ing title: “La Bible, traduction nouvelle, avec ?Hébreu en regard, 
accompagné des points voyelles et des accents toniques, avec des notes 
philologiques et littéraires, et les principales variantes de la version des 
septante et du texte Samaritain, par M. S. Cahen.” Four volumes in 
4to. have appeared, containing the first four books of the Pentateuch ; the 
price of each being 6 fr. ($1-11.), or on vellum paper 9 fr. 

Of this work we find the following characteristic notice in the “ Revue 
de Paris ” for January 19: 

“ We have already informed our readers of the important publication 
of M. Cahen. Several volumes have since appeared which show its char- 
acter; it has been praised in French journals of the most opposite parties, 
and the learned world in Germany has caused its imposing approbation to 
be heard. 

“ Whether the Bible be or be not divinely inspired, whether the various 
parts of which it is composed are of the same or different epochs,* (!) are 
difficult questions, which the learned have discussed and will continue to 
discuss. It must be only prejudice, therefore, which will charge it as a 
crime upon M. Cahen, that he has reasoned in his notes, that he has not 
been a mere humble transcriber, but has allowed himself to make remarks 
dictated by good sense. 

“ But under whatever point of view we may regard the Bible, it must 
still be considered as a monument of literature and morals. It contains 
beauties of the highest order, which have inspired Milton, Racine, Klop- 
stock, Gessner, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, &c. It is with reference to 
this characteristic, that the work of M. Cahen is particularly worthy of 
attention. It presents a translation unbiassed by any political or religious 
prejudices, a conscientious work, or, as Montaigne says, a work of good 
faith, M.Cahen is neither a reviler nor a panegyrist. He blames what 
he esteems blamable. Making us acquainted with times and manners, he 
brings out distinctly the beautiful and the sublime, but not as an enthu- 
siast, nor with the fervor of a neophyte. ‘The Hebrew legislator,’ says 
M. Cahen, ‘as he appears in history, was not warlike, but inflexible, hard, 
and, like Samuel, pitiless in his vengeance. He was a great man, a great 





[*—*“ que les différentes parties qui la composent soient d’une ou de plusieurs 
époques.” The blunder is gross even for a Parisian journalist to make ; still 
the state of theological knowledge which it implies is, perhaps, after all, not 
80 very much worse than what existed about the end of the fourth century in 
the Catholic Church, when Philaster included in his list of heretics, “ those who 
denied that all the hundred and fifty Psalms were written by David.”’] 
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legislator, but after the Asiatic style. When young, he slew an Egyptian ; 
when the golden calf was made, an act in which his brother was so much 
implicated, he ordered one part of the people to massacre the other. He 
showed the same character in the affair of the Midianites, when, after the 
battle, he directed the massacre of the women and children whom the 
humanity of the warriors had spared. A character like this shows the 
education and habits of a priest.’ It is not for us to examine whether 
these remarks be orthodox or not. We quote them in order to show the 
philosophical spirit of the author. 

“ Throughout the work of M. Cahen there is the same freedom in esti- 
mating men and things; but this is not its only merit. It contains long 
and valuable extracts from the most esteemed Rabbins, as Maimonides 
and Aben Ezra; and from the commentators who best deserve to be con- 
sulted, as Philo among the ancients, and the German philologists of our 
times. Among the latter, we particularly notice the extracts from Vater. * 
The following is a quotation from Philo, which M. Cahen has made in his 
volume upon Exodus, on the subject of theft: ‘Those too are thieves,’ 
says Philo, ‘who are by nature favorers of oligarchy, who aspire to rule 
and tyrannize, who perpetrate extensive robberies, and cover these thefts 
under the honorable names of government and rule.’+ ‘Thus,’ says M. 
Cahen, ‘ wrote a Jew, in a city of Africa, under the reign of Caligula.” 

We leave our readers to their own reflections upon this passage ; and 
there are many texts for reflection, upon different subjects, for him who 
is capable of understanding them. 


“The termination of that vast undertaking, the ‘Encyclopédie Metho- 
dique,’ by the publication of the 102d livraison, which marked the close of 
1833, is an event in the annals of French literature which deserves com- 
memoration. It was originally commenced, by the bookseller Panckoucke, 
in the year 1782 (the extent was then limited to 42 vols. 4to. and 7 vols. of 
plates, which were to include all those of the ‘ Encyclopédie of D’Alem- 
bert and Diderot in folio), and at first met with prodigious success, having 
obtained no less than 6000 subscribers, including the most distinguished 
persons all over Europe, in consequence of which the plan was gradually 
enlarged. But the explosion of the Revolution in 1789 destroyed the 
brilliant prospects of the undertaker, and in less than ten years after- 
wards ruined his health and fortune, and carried him to the grave before 
his plan was more than half completed. M. Agasse, his son-in-law, made 
great sacrifices and —— to continue it, without making much pro- 
gress, and finally, at his death, at the period of the Restoration, the ar- 
duous task of resuming and finishing it was reserved to his widow, 
Madame Agasse, the daughter of the original proprietor, whose zeal 
and constancy appear to have been mainly supported by the honorable 
idea of completing her father’s ‘magnum opus.’ The ‘ Encyclopédie 
Methodique’ consists of forty distinct Dictionaries, (each of which is sold 
separately,) extending to upwards of 200 volumes, and illustrated by up- 
wards of 6000 plates.” — Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 26. 


[* As Vater contended against the genuineness of the Pentateuch, it would 
seem that M. Cahen, if he adopts his opinions, ought not to make Moses re- 
sponsible for all that is related of him in the Pentateuch, as he has done in the 
censasten which he gives of him.] 





iy The passage is from the work of Philo, De Decalogo, § 26. Opp. I. p. 202. 
Ed. Mang.] 
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Titles of Works lately published in France and Italy. 


Histoire de France par M. Michelet, professor suppléant a la faculté des 
lettres, professeur a l’école normale, etc. Paris. Tome I. pp. viii. 513. 
Tome If. pp. 719. 8vo. 1833. It is proposed to complete the work in 
three additional volumes. See Journal des Savants for December, p. 760 ; 
Revue de Paris for January 19, p. 193. M. Michelet is a young man, pro- 
fessor of history, whose lectures, it is said, have been received with ap- 
plause. The present work is represented as unequal, but discovering 
talent. 

Histoire des Francais des divers Etats aux cing derniers siécles. Par 
A.C. Monteil. Paris. 8vo. 1828-33. 6 vols. See Westminster Re- 
view, No. 39. 

Histoire de France depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’en juillet 
1830, par les principaux historiens et d’aprés les plans de MM. Guizot, 
Thierry et de Barante. This work is announced as to be completed in 
12 volumes, 8vo., with 100 engravings apart from the text. The price of 
each volume, 3 fr. 50 c. 

Histoire des Francais, par M. Sismonde de Sismondi. Tome XVI. 
This volume brings down the history to the year 1555, the date of the ab- 
dication of Charles V. 

Histoire de la Revolution Francaise, par Eugéne Labaume. The first 
two volumes. The work, it is calculated, will extend to 20 volumes. 

Histoire parlementaire de la Revolution Francaise, par MM. Buchez et 
Roux. Six livraisons of this work had appeared in March. 

The first livraison of the Histoire de la Reforme et de la Ligue, par M. 
Capefigue. 

The first three volumes of the Mémoires authentiques de Mirabeau; 
published by M. Lucas de Martigny. . 

Souvenirs d’un Sexagénaire. Par A. V. Arnault (Secretary of the 
French Academy.) 4 vols. 8vo. 1833. See Quarterly Review, No. 101, 

Souvenirs de Ja Marquise de Créquy. The second volume. We have 
seen some extracts from this work, which gave us the impression that it 
was a book of scandalous gossip. Whether it be a mere fabrication or 
not, we are unable to say; but suspect it to be so. It is described in the 
Revue de Paris, as a “living picture of manners under the old govern- 
ment.” The editor is M. Fournier, Jr. See another notice of it in the 
same journal for January 12, p. 128. Several extracts are given from it 
in different numbers of L’Europe Littéraire, beginning with that for Oc- 
tober 31.—Since writing what precedes we have seen the following 
notice in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 26. “ An ‘interesting 
publication in the class of Memoirs is now appearing at Paris,—the 
Souvenirs of the Marchioness de Créquy, a distinguished Grande Dame 
of the ancien régime, embracing the extraordinary space of ninety years 
(from 1710 to 1800) in a life which was prolonged above a century. 
The book is said to be full of new and curious anecdotes, and striking 
portraits of the authoress’ contemporaries; and she has attached herself 
in a particular manner to refute and correct the statements of the Duke 
of St. Simon’s Memoirs. Two volumes have appeared, and two more 
will complete the work.” 

Mélanges Philosophiques. Par Théodore Jouffroy. 8vo. Paris. 1839. 
See Westminster Review, No. 39. Five articles have appeared on this 
work in L’Europe Littéraire, the first, October 31. 

De l’Influence des Saisons sur les Facultés de Homme. Par M. A. 
Quetelet. Brussels. 1833. See Monthly Review for March. 
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Lettre sur les Maremmes Toscanes. Par Charles Didier. Paris. 1894, 
See Monthly Review for March. 

Mélanges et Correspondances d’Economie Politique, a posthumous work 
of M. Say. 

Macchiavelli; son Génie et ses Erreurs. Par A. F. Artaud. 2 Tomes, 
Paris. 1833. This work is said to be the result of a very diligent and 
impartial examination of every thing relating to Macchiavelli. M. Artaud 
furnished the article upon him in the “ Biographie Universelle.” 

Mon Portefeuille, ou Papiers détachés sur des sujets politiques et litté- 
raires, par M. le Marquis de Salvo. 1834, Price 5fr. See Revue de 
Paris for March 25, p. 266; Nouvelle Revue Germanique, Nos. 59, 60. 

Etudes sur les Poétes, par M. D. Nisard. See Revue de Paris for April 
6, p. 62. 

a de Victor Jacquemont avec sa Famille et plusieurs de 
ses Amis, pendant son Voyage dans |’Inde (1828 - 1832.) 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price 15 francs. Jacquemont died in India; and this posthumous work 
has excited a good deal of attention. See Revue de Paris, vol. 56, for 
November, 1833 ; Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 25 ; Atheneum, Nos. 321, 
322, 324. 

Impressions de Voyage par Alexandre Dumas. Paris. Mr. Dumas’ 
travels were in France and Switzerland. See Atheneum, No. 319. 

Tchao-chi-kov-eul, ou l’Orphelin de la Chine, drame en prose et en vers, 
suivi de mélanges de littérature Chinoise ; traduit du Chinois par Stanislas 
Julien, membre de l'Institut. 8vo. Price 7 fr.50c. (See Select Journal 
for 1833, Vol. I. P. 11. p. 178.) Voltaire’s “Orphelin de la Chine,” was 
founded upon an imperfect translation of this work, published in Du Halde’s 
Description de la Chine. 

Mémoire sur le culte de Mithra, son origine, sa nature et ses mystéres, 
envoyé au concours de |’Académie royale des inscriptions et belles lettres 
de Paris en 1825, par le Ch. Joseph de Hammer, membre de plusieurs 
Académies ; publié par J. Spencer Smith de la Société royale de Londres, 
etc. Paris. 1833. 8vo. pp. 196. With an atlas of plates. “ This work 
is incomplete ; it wants an appendix of oriental text, to which references 
are made, and an explanation of the plates in the Atlas, by which it is 
accompanied. The editor informs us, that this deficiency is to be at- 
tributed to the printers, Messrs. Dondey-Dupré, of Paris, from whose 
office the manuscripts, proofs, and printed sheets of the Appendix were, 
‘at one fell swoop,’ unaccountably abstracted. The essay, however, is 
still very valuable, and illustrates the history of opinion during two very 
important periods.” — Atheneum, No. 329. 

Mémoire della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. Vols. 35 and 
36. 4to. See Biblioteca Italiana, No. 215. 

Bulletino dell’ Istituto di Correspondenza Archeologica. Roma, a spese 
dell’ Istituto, in 8vo. Published under the direction of Signor Gerhard. 
This publication, which was commenced in 1828, appears in monthly 
parts, forming a volume a year. It is intended to give a view of all dis- 
coveries relating to antiquities in Italy. 

Delle Novelle Italiane in prosa. Bibliografia di Bartolomeo Gambo 
Bassanese. Venezia, 1833, in 8vo. di pag. xv. e 225. See Bibliotheca 
Italiana, No. 216. 

Luisa Strozzi, storia del secolo XVI. di Giovanni Rosini. Tomi 4 in 
12mo. Pisa. 1833. See Biblioteca Italiana, Nos. 217, 218. 

The hundredth volume of the Poeti Classici Italiani, publishing at Milan 
in 32mo, containing Poesie varie di Vincenzo Monti. pp. 248. Price, 
lir. 1. 60, (about 22 cts.) in carte velina, lir. 2. 40. (about 33 cts.) 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


[From “ The Quarterly Review,’ No. 101.] 


[We doubt whether the following article is less amusing on account of the 
undisguised exhibition of the prejudices of the reviewer. His suggestion 
that Bonaparte could read butimperfectly, by spelling his way like a school- 
boy, is one so remarkable, t it should not have been abandoned to its fate 
upon such slight evidence as he produces. The author of such an hypothesis 
should follow up the subject. — Epp.] 


Art. I. — Souvenirs dun Sexagénaire. Par A. V. Annavutt, de 
) Académie Frangaise. 4vol. Paris. 1833. 


Here, at last, we have something genuine ; and, after the long 
series of fabricated memoirs with which the Parisian press has so 
impudently and dishonestly wearied and cheated the public, we 
meet with some degree of satisfaction a work of this class, which 
really is what it professes to be. The praise of not being a fraud 
is but small; and yet we can say little more in recommendation of 
these volumes. ‘The substantive matter is trivial, the facts are few 
and inaccurately stated, the opinions are strongly marked with 
prejudice and partiality, the style is labored and affected ; and, on 
the whole, we are obliged to pronounce these to be, of genuine 
memoirs, the very worst we have met. M. Arnault himself is a 
very uninteresting personage: at two or three periods of his life he 
contrived to obtain a temporary celebrity ; but, except some retired 
actor of the old Théatre Frangais, or some surviving twaddler of the 
Café Procope, we doubt whether any one can have the least curi- 
osity about M. Arnault. He, indeed, seems to have had some sus- 
picion of this sort, for he takes merit to himself for affixing to his 
work the humble character of Souvenirs rather than the more im- 
portant and responsible title of Memoirs. The distinction is correct 
enough, and his practice follows his theory. Memoirs imply an ac- 
count of the dicta et gesta of the writer himself; while the wider 
scope of Souvenirs, — Reminiscences, — enables the author to swell 
out his volumes into a history, private, political, and literary, of all 
that has passed in the world since his own birth, — with descriptions 
of all the places he may have ever visited, — and biographical char- 
acters of every man he has ever chanced to see, colored or discol- 
ored according to his own passions or partialities. M. Arnault’s 
Memoirs could hardly have occupied a single volume, while the 
Souvenirs of the earlier half of his life have already filled four oc- 
tavos, and the sequel bids fair, at his rate of going, to fill six or 
eight more. 

M. Arnault is justly indignant against modern memoir-writers, 
who, as he says, “‘ make a traffic of self, and sell themselves and 
their names to book-makers ;”’ and he tells us with some indigna- 
tion, that 
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“ One of the most accredited editors of those romances, which are now 
published daily under the title of memoirs,—after buying the manuscript 
of an author who, having brought a history of self into the market, express- 
ed a desire to revise his own work, — replied, * That’s my affair ,— leave it 
to me, —I ‘llarrange all that, —I’lldo for you what Ido for the others ; for 


between ourselves, my friend, as to memoirs, I publish none that I don’t 
make,’” — p. vi. 


Our reviews of the soi-disant Memoirs of Louis XVIII. and Le 
Vasseur* have already let our readers @to this secret, and have, 
we have reason to hope, checked, not only in England, but even in 
France, this disreputable manufacture, or at least (which is even- 
tually the same thing) diminished its profits; and we are not sorry 
to have, from M. Arnault, additional evidence of the audacity of 
this system of fabrication. We are tempted on this subject to re- 
late an anecdote : — Soon after our review of the Memoirs of Louis 
XVIII. reached Paris, a literary friend wrote to say that he won- 
dered we should have taken so much pains to expose an imposture 
which tout le monde (at Paris) avait déjd apprécié. This induced 
us to look a little closer to the fact, and we found that if tout le 
monde had indeed discovered the work to be a forgery, tout le monde 
had obligingly held his tongue till four livraisons (of two volumes 
each) had plundered the pockets of tout le monde. Nay, we know 
that M. de ‘T'alleyrand, — who is, we suppose, no insignificant com- 
ponent part of tout le monde,—was, up to the publication of our 
review, quoted as an authority for the authenticity of the Royal 
Memoirs ; and the work was proceeding, full swing, without having 
produced from the Parisian literary world any thing like doubt or 
contradiction. And even now, although the circulation has been 
absolutely stopped in England, and checked in all well-informed 
circles on the continent, we believe that the authors and editors, 
though they have not ventured to say a word in their defence, ne 
se tiennent pas pour battus, and are still busy with similar manufac- 
tures. We shall not be inattentive to their proceedings, and shall 
again endeavour, whenever the occasion shall present itself, to save 
our readers, and the Parisian tout le monde, from paying tribute to 
the audacious cupidity of those “‘ accredited editors who publish 
no memoirs but what they themselves manufacture.” + 

But while we cordially agree with M. Arnault in censuring this 
disgraceful traffic, we cannot think that his own course is altogether 





* See ——* Review, Nos. XCVI, Art. VII.; and XCVII., Art. II. 

t We hardly think it worth while to bestow even a note upon a specimen of 
this sort of manufacture, which has been placed on our table as we write: it is 
entitled, “‘ Soirées d’ Abbotsford, Chroniques et Nouvelles, recueillies dans les salons 
de Walter Scott. Paris. Librairie de Dumont. 1834. 8vo. pp. 344.” The 
preface contains a minute description of Sir W. Scott and his house, which 
shows that the writer never conversed with the one, nor entered the other ; and 
as to the “ Chroniques, &c.”’ they are—what English reader would have be- 
lieved such impudence to be possible? —they are, without exception, paltry 
scraps of fiction, translated from the London Annuals of the last three or 
four years, —‘“‘ The Gem,” —“ The Bijou,” — “ The Forget Me Not,” &c, &c. 
In short, the whole affair is a stupid lie. 
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blameless ; for, as we have hinted, three at least of his volumes are 
mere catchpennies; and, —under the title of his Souvenirs, — he 
had inveigled us into the purchase of a mass of old newspaper criti- 
cisms on departed plays, stale anecdotes from all the Biographies 
Modernes, and tedious accounts of his travels, extracted from road- 
books and local Guides. We have also to complain, that he has, 
in another particular, imitated the objects of his censure, — by 
publishing not a complete work, but merely livraisons of a work, 
of which the extent and expense are indefinite. This is another 
trick of the Parisian trade, against which we warn our readers. 
One is content to give a dozen francs for a couple of volumes of 
Le Vasseur, or of the Duchess of Abrantes, or of Louis XVIIL, 
or even of M. Arnault, but when you have bought them, you find 
these two to be only the preludes to two more: well, you are un- 
willing to have an incomplete book, however worthless, — you buy 
the second livraison; then comes another and another, and you 
are still tempted to ‘‘ throw good money after bad,” as the saying 
is, till at last you find yourself involved to the extent of eight, ten, 
or twelve volumes, really not worth binding. We therefore earn- 
estly press upon our readers the prudence of suspending their pur- 
chases of such works dill they shall be completed, —a course which, 
if generally adopted, would have two excellent effects: it would 
oblige the Parisian publishers to let us have the whole work at 
once ; and it would force the authors or editors to compress their 
information into reasonable compass. Eight or ten, or a dozen 
volumes, and an expense of two or three pounds, would be abridged 
to two volumes and a cost of ten shillings, not only without any 
sacrifice, but even with improvement, of the merit of the works. 
Now for M. Arnault personally. We remember hearing Madame 
de Staél say, in her epigrammatic way, ‘‘ L’étranger est la pos- 
térité contemporaine :’’ this mot we believe she borrowed from Des- 
moulins, — for, rich as she was in bon mots, she frequently conde- 
scended to borrow, — particularly chez Pétranger; but whether the 
phrase be hers or his, —Corinne’s or Camille’s, — it gives M. Ar- 
nault but a short prospect of posthumous fame ; for we verily be- 
lieve that, beyond the exterior Boulevard of Paris, he is scarcely 
remembered as an author, and that none of his works ever passed 
the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the Channel. Accordingly, 
his personal and literary story will be soon told. He was born in 
1766; his father, and subsequently he himself, had purchased offi- 
ces in the household of the French princes, — Arnault’s being in 
that of Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII. Arnault’s Liberal 
Spirit confesses this with evident reluctance, and describes his 
office by studied periphrases. ‘ His duty was,” he says, “to sup- 
ply, for six weeks in the year, the place of the Comte d’Avaray, 
who was about Monsieur what the Duke of Liancourt was about 
the king.” —p. 164. This lucid explanation, ignotum per ignotius, 
is all that M. Arnault affords us: though he is minute enough upon 
other points, he leaves his reader quite in the dark as to what his 
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official duties and title were. We are sorry, however, to be obliged 
to confess our mortifying suspicion that he was neither more nor 
less than a kind of valet; and still more sorry to say, that the art 
with which he disfigures this fact gives no favorable impression of 
his candor. Who would not believe, from his expressions, that he 
and M. d’Avaray performed, in each other’s absence, the same du- 
ties to Monsieur, that the Duke de Liancouri performed for the 
king,— and that he and M. d’Avaray were equals, or, at worst, 
that he was M. d’Avaray’s deputy? Now, if we are not misin- 
formed, it was no such thing: the Duke de Liancourt was Grand 
Maitre de la garderobe du Roi, (Grand Master of the wardrobe,) 
and Messrs. Le Comte de Crenay and Le Marquis d’Avaray were 
maitres de la garderobe de Monsieur, and relieved each other in 
the tour of duty, — while poor little Arnault was, as we have heard 
and believe, in the very subordinate station of valet de la garderobe ; 
and, if he ever replaced M. d’Avaray in his absence, it must have 
been as a corporal replaces a captain in the command of a compa- 
ny, when all the other officers happen to be out of the way. O fie, 
M. Arnault !—a liberal should not be ashamed of his proper call- 
ing; an honest autobiographer ought not to involve his first step 
in life in studied obscurity ; and above all, he should not, for the 
sake of a little paltry vanity, make an elaborate falsification of a 
act. 

- In the winter of 1790, while he was still in the service of Mon- 
sieur, he produced his first and best-known work, the tragedy of 
“* Marius ad Minturnes.” The Revolution had already gotten pos- 
session of the stage, and the Roman names and republican senti- 
ments which naturally entered into the subject, contributed, no 
doubt, to the short popularity of this piece. But this literary suc- 
cess was soon counterbalanced, and his prospects were sadly cloud- 
ed by Monsieur’s emigration, which left Arnault without office or 
salary; and, as he had spent most of his patrimony in the purchase 
of this little place, the loss was very severe to him: indeed, he 
seems, as we shall see, never to have forgiven the innocent cause of 
his disaster, and throughout his whole book aims many poor sar- 
easms, and revives many atrocious slanders, against his old master. 
Arnault admits that he was at first awkward in the performance 
of his service, but that Monsieur, — 


“to do him justice, never showed the least impatience of his maladresse : 
but neither ” (complains the mortified ex-valet) “ did he show any satisfac- 
tion when by practice I had learned to do better. Indeed, he was a real 
idol, that never showed either dissatisfaction or pleasure at being better 
or worse served by its ministers. Once, and once only, he departed from 
the system of moderation he had prescribed to himself. One of his valets de 
chambre, named Duruflé, a literary man of some distinction and who had 
even obtained a prize from the Academy, having hurt the prince while 
drawing on his stocking, he exclaimed, ‘ What a fool!’ ‘1 did not think, 
replied the other, ‘that one was a fool for not knowing how to put on 
Monsieur’s stocking.’ ‘One is a fool,’ rejoined the prince, ‘ who has not 
sense enough to do properly what he undertakes to do.’” — Vol. 1. p. 166. 
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“Pas si béte,”’ as honest Figaro says, — Monsieur at least was no 
fool. Indeed M. Arnault admits that he was a “ garcon d’esprit” ; 
and though he evidently has a spite against him, and endeavours by 
a hundred little sneers and some very calumnious insinuations to 
lower his character, the foregoing anecdote is the most serious of- 
fence which he specifically alleges. We guess, however, that this 
offence may have been more serious in Arnault’s eyes than it ap- 
pears at first sight, as there is reason to suspect that it was Arnault 
himself, not Duruflé, who received the reprimand. 

M. Arnault’s politics were not as yet, he tells us, very decided ; 
though it is evident that he was on the liberal side; but the massa- 
cres of September gave a pretty strong hint, that Paris was no 
longer an eligible residence for any person, — however liberal his 
sentiments might be, — who had been in the service of the royal 
family ;* accordingly, on the 5th of September, 1792, M. Arnault 
left Paris, and after many difficulties escaped from Boulogne to 
England. He spent about six weeks in London; and as the most 
he can say of his acquaintance with our language is, that he knew 
quelque mots d’ Anglais, we are not surprised to find that he has 
little to say about us, and that, in saying that little, he has made 
some ridiculous mistakes, — such as designating Ancient Pistol in 
“Henry V.” as Le Vieux Pistol ; — but we cannot so easily forgive 
him one or two deliberate misrepresentations, — as when he tells us 
that he saw, in the same play, the French scene, between Catherine 
and her attendant, acted at Drury Lane in all the grossness of the 
original language. Now, Drury Lane theatre was pulled down in 
1791, and not re-opened till 1794 ; as, however, he might have seen 
the Drury Lane company at the Opera House, we forgive that inac- 
curacy: but he adds, that he was “‘ very much surprised at hearing 
in an English playhouse an entire scene which he perfectly un- 
derstood!’ This is a fact, about which there could be no mistake : 
he might have forgotten the name of a play, or of the theatre, or 
of the actors, but there could be no mistake when he recollects the 
extraordinary occurrence of a whole French scene, and a scene so 
very remarkable. Now, we think we may assert that this cannot 
be true: “‘ Henry V.” was indeed played at the Haymarket in the 
autumn of 1792; but as to the French scene, M. Arnault most cer- 
tainly did not see it. There is, as every body knows, such a scene 
in the printed play, but every body equally well knows that it never 
was acted in modern times. These are small matters, but as tests 
of veracity they are just as good as more serious affairs; and we 
confess that we are compelled by a variety of such circumstances 
to repeat our doubts of M. Arnault’s general accuracy. 

* A small but curious proof of the virulent fanaticism with which every thing 
that had any connexion, however slight, with royalty, was persecuted in those 
days, has fallen under our notice as we are writing this article. Having had 
occasion to consult the Almanach Royal for 1790, we happened to procure a copy 
handsomely bound, — but the red morocco and gilding had not prevented the 


prudence of some former owner from cutting out from the title on the back of 
the volume, the word “ Royal” ! 
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M. Arnault’s emigration may have been mainly decided by the 
influence of fear, or, as he expresses it, ‘‘ by his horror of blood,” 
but we see cause to surmise that there was a little of another kind 
of prudence in it. The advance of the allies into France made it 
probable, in September, 1792, that the royal cause was about to 
triumph,—and in that case a little tour to London would have 
been an irresistible claim to restoration, if not to promotion, in the 
royal household ; we are led to this suspicion by M. Arnault’s 
avowal, ihat 
“after the retreat of the Prussians, the successes of the French, and apres 
le train que prenaient les choses, the prolongation of his visit to England had 
no longer any reasonable motive, but might even be seriously injurious.” — 
Vol. 1. p. 393. 
and so he returned to France ; where, unfortunately, the reign of 
blood was not only not passed, but had taken a course wider, deep- 
er, better organized, and more demoniacal, than even the mob-mas- 
sacres of September. 

Two or three anecdotes relative to those days of terror we think 
worth preserving: the first is truly characteristic of the French 
savant ; — 


“T have made,” said La Grange, “a statement of the mortality in Paris, 
during the years 1793 and 1794, and on comparing them with the prece- 
ding years, I do not find that the establishment of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal made any great difference. Deduct from the number of victims 
those who would have died from old age, sickness, or accident, and you 
will find that the influence of this tribunal on the mortality of the 
capital is reduced to almost nothing.” — Vol. 1v. p. 316. 


Now, this calculation of the bon homme La Grange (as Arnault 
strangely calls him) is not more atrocious in morals than erroneous 
in statistics, — as discreditable to the mathematician as to the man. 
In the first place the population of Paris had been so enormously di- 
minished, — every one who could possibly quit that hell upon earth 
having done so, —that if the mortality in the diminished numbers 
had only equalled the natural mortality of former years, it would 
have proved a vast increase on the proportionable number of deaths. 
Again, begging the philosopher’s pardon, we think that, even if 
the number of deaths had been the same, some little difference 
might be suggested between dying in one’s bed, and being man- 
gled on a scaffold. And again, did not this learned gentleman 
see that his calculation supposes that the guillotine was peculiarly 
active with those who were the least possible of being guilty of any 
offence, — the old and the ailing? But above all, since his calcu- 
lation was founded on the returns of the mortality, what was the use 
of the calculation at all? If the returns were accurate, they must have 
specified how many were executed. Why then does he not tell us 
that number? Why proceed with circuitous trouble to produce a 
vague result, instead of the certainty which he must have possessed, 
and which he chooses to conceal? This was the same savant who, 
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when “ Napoleon, who liked that folks should believe in a God,” 
(Vol. 1v. p. 317,) asked him “what he thought of God,” replied, 
“ A pretty theory, — it explains a great many things.” “ Zolte hy- 
pothese” ! (the philosopher lisped,) ** elle explique bien de sozes.” 
La Grange’s science seems to us quite on a par with the feelings of 
one Artaud, who, a few days after the execution of Camille Des- 
moulins, said, with a sentimental sigh, ‘‘One cannot mow the har- 
vest without cutting down some flowers.” — (Jb. 

M. Arnauli, by his intimacy with the infamous Chenier and 
some other notorious Jacobins, fell under the imputation of having 
belonged to that party; and an attempted defence of Chenier in 
these volumes seems to give additional countenance to that opinion ; 
but, to do him justice, we must express our belief that such sus- 
picions were groundless ; at least we may confidently say that of 
the three greatest infamies of that period, — the murders of the in- 
nocent and patriot king, of the innocent and heroic queen, of the 
innocent and angelic Elizabeth, — he now speaks with proper feel- 
ing ; and with regard to that one of these illustrious victims, against 
whom the most violent acharnement of the Jacobins had been di- 
- rected, — the Queen, — he speaks not merely with pity, but with 
respect and admiration, creditable both to his feelings and his un- 
derstanding. He attributes the death of the king to the audacity 
of the Mountain and the lacheté of the Girondins ; and he states 
very truly, that the people were so little in favor of the execution, 
that Louis would probably have been rescued, but for the adroit 
maneuvre of the faction of blood, which, — by calling out the Na- 
tional Guard on that day, and keeping them in military order and 
activity, — prevented the union of those, who, if at liberty, would 
have, no doubt, made some effort to save their innocent and still 
beloved sovereign. ‘‘ He carried,” says M. Arnault, ‘“‘the quality 
of passive courage even to sublimity, and died like a martyr.” — 
(Vol. u. p. 6.) We know not how, with such sentiments, M. Arnault 
could have been suspected of having contributed to the king’s 
death; but he states that he was so, and he attributes the exile 
to which he was doomed, after the Hundred Days, to that unfound- 
ed imputation. 

“The death of the king might have had a political object ;” but 
he adds, in an obvious imitation of Mr. Burke, “‘ what excuse can 
be made for that of the queen, — for dragging to the scaffold all 
that mankind ought to reverence and honor, — beauty, grace, dig- 
nity, goodness? ” 


“That woman whom I had seen at Versailles resplendent with majesty and 
happiness, — throwing into the shade, by her personal qualities, that most 
brilliant court and the youngest and most beautiful of those who adorned 
it, — that woman whom nature had made a grace, fortune a queen, enthu- 
siasm a divinity, and revolutionary madness a heroine ! —I saw her again, 
on the 16th of Oct. 1793, dragged in a common cart, dressed in mean clothes 
borrowed for the occasion, and under which her arms were pinioned,— I 
saw her dragged, — widow of the king and of the kingdom,— to the scaffold, 
still red with the blood of her husband. It was while I was accidentally 
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crossing a street that leads from the Halles to the Rue de la Ferronerie, 
that I saw,— involuntarily and at a distance,— this frightful procession. In 
half an hour she was no more, and the blood of Maria ‘l'heresa was mingled 
with that of Henry IV. and St. Louis.” ~— Vol. 1. p. 88. 


The guillotine never rested from its labor, — “‘even Sunday 
shone no sabbath-day to it ;”” — one holyday it however had, — the 
day of Robespierre’s celebrated ‘‘ Feast of the Supreme Being.” 
Yet even that day revived, by a strange incident, the recollections 
of its bloody predecessors. In a car drawn by twelve bullocks, ap- 
peared some deified prostitute, whom Robespierre followed, at the 
head of a procession of the National Convention. When they 
came to the site of the guillotine, — although the place had been 
carefully washed, and covered with a thick coat of gravel, —the 
poor beasts stopped suddenly, and exhibited such marks of horror, 
that it was not without great difficulty and severe goading that they 
were at last driven forward.— (Vol. 1. p. 90.) 

Much as he detested these scenes of blood, Arnault’s curiosity 
induced him to witness the execution of both Danton and Robes- 
pierre. He met, he says, by accident, the fatal car which carried 
the former and his associates to that very scaffold to which they 
had sent so many others. It is well known, but never can be too 
often repeated, that the Revolutionary Tribunal which condemned 
him, Danton himself had instituted! —the atrocious violence 
which stifled his defence, Danton himself had enacted! During 
the fatal procession Danton was calm, seated between Camille 
Desmoulins, who was ranting, and Fabre d’Eglantine, who ap- 
peared stupefied. Camille fancied himself a martyr to his new-born 
humanity, — for he grew humane when he found he was himself in 
danger; but Fabre, more just, was overwhelmed with remorse and 
shame. Another person attracted notice in this batch of monsters, 
— it was Hérault de Sechelles. The mild tranquillity that reigned 
on the handsome and interesting countenance of this man (who 
had been in high legal office under the crown before the Revolution, 
and was an eminent law-reformer in his day) was of another kind 
from the sterncalm of Danton. Danton showed no signs of terror, 
but Hérault exhibited as tranquil an air and as lively a color as if 
he were going out toadinner. Every spectator was interested by his 
appearance, and inquired with emotion the name of that amiable 
person ; but when it was told, —when the inquirer heard it was 
Herault de Sechelles, — the interest vanished, and no one bestowed 
a second thought on the selfish apostate. 

It was but a few weeks before his own exhibition on the same 
stage, that Hérault had happened to meet the cart conveying He- 
bert, Cloots, and others of his former associates, to execution. “ It 
was by chance,” he afterwards said, ‘‘ that I met them; I was not 
looking for them, but I am not sorry to have seen them, — it was 
refreshing.” This Arnault relates with just indignation ; yet when 
he, — a tragedian, be it remembered, by trade, — met this batch of 
victims, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is a tragedy well begun; let us see 
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the last act; ’’ —and he followed it to the Place de la Révolution. 
We think that Ais exclamation is well worthy a place beside Hé- 
rault’s. 

Of this batch, — as it was commonly called, Danton died last : 
“it was growing dark, — at the foot of the horrible statue (a colossal 
effigy of Liberty, in plaster-of-Paris, erected on the pedestal of the 
ci-devant statue of Louis XV.) which looked black against the sky, 
the dark figure of Danton rose, defined rather than illuminated by 
the dying sun.” His air was audacious, his attitude formidable, and 
that head about to fall,had still, says M. Arnault, an air of author- 
ity and dictation. Ilis last words, addressed to the executioner, 
were, — “‘ Don’t forget to show my head to the people; *t is worth 
looking at.” Danton is a kind of hero with the Liberals now-a- 
days, just because Robespierre survived him ; as Brissot and Ver- 
gniaud are still greater favorites, and have their statues on bridges 
and in palaces, merely because Danton and Robespierre put them 
to death. In this there is a kind of injustice, —they were all alike 
villains; and if they had all perished on the 3lst of May, Marat, 
and Hebert, and Danton, and Robespierre, would have been ani- 
versally lamented as more innocent at that period than the Brisso- 
tins! it was only by living a little longer that the Mountain attained 
its “bad preéminence,” —-he that lived longest bad most scope 
for his natural ferocity; and Robespierre is become the scape-goat 
by which the reputations of all the rest are to be purified, be- 
cause he happened to have better luck or more talents than the 
rest, and to have maintained his power a little longer. If one 
could make distinctions in extreme cases, we should, after a most 
attentive, and we might almost say personal, observation of the 
whole course of the Revolution, venture to pronounce that Robes- 
pierre, monster as he was, was not originally and substantially a 
worse man than Brissot, Louvet, Desmoulins, Danton, and fifty 
others, whom it is now the fashion to consider as comparatively 
innocent victims of the atrocities of which they were the prime 
inventors and hottest instigators. Robespierre fell, not because 
he carried those atrocities farther than his predecessors, but because 
he was suspected of a vague intention of putting a stop to them. 

Amidst all these blood-stained anecdotes Arnault mingles, with 
the most Parisian indifference, the trash of his own little pursuits 
and the gossip of the theatres. When he followed Danton to the 
scaffold, he was within a moment of being too late, because he just 
looked in on Mehul, the musical composer, to say three words 
about one of his operas ; and Mehul would have accompanied him 
to the “ last act of the tragedy,” but that he happened to be in his 
night-gown and slippers. In such a state of society and feeling 
we are not surprised that one of the favorite exclamations of the 
Parisian public, — who must always have a “ vive”? something or 
other, — was ‘‘ Vive la mort.” 

Trembling, scribbling, — shuddering, singing, — vibrating be- 
tween the coulisse and the scaffold, the cafe and the guillotine, 
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Arnault contrived to carry his head on his own shoulders, through 
the reign of terror! and when Buonaparte began to take the lead, 
he, by ‘the help of Regnauld (nicknamed de St. Jean d’ Angely), 
his brother-in- -law, made some advances in the good graces of the 
Corsican conqueror, by whom he was entrusted with a Mission to 
the fonian islands, which he abandoned (we do not quite under- 
stand why) to make a tour in Italy ; and this tour, in the dullest 
style of a guide-book, occupies about a volume of M. Arnault’s 
Memoirs. The only thing remarkable in this portion of the work 
is the proof it affords of the bold and pertinacious mendacity with 
which Buonaparte-afterwards belied his own proper name. When 
Arnault visited Vesuvius, he inscribed some lines in an album which 
is kept there : — 


“ Soldat ” (which he was not) “du fier Bonaparté, 
Avec l’altier panache ot resplendit sa gloire, 
Au sommet du Vésuve, aujourd’hui j’ai porté 
. Les trois couleurs de la Victuire.” — Vol. 1. p. 127, 


The rhyme here puts the Italian pronunciation beyond all doubt ; 
yet read the series of petty falsehoods which Buonaparte thought 
it worth while to dictate at St. Helena, in contradiction of this 
notorious fact. See also our former contradictions * of this false- 
hood, — one which we cannot think trivial when we see what stren- 
uous efforts Buonaparte made to give it vogue. 

Arnault was one of the savans selected to accompany Buonaparte 
to Egypt, and he embarked with him in L’Orient. He however 
went no farther than Malta, where he, in a rather unceremonious 
manner, deserted, as Buonaparte afterwards reproached him. 
We shall select a few anecdotes of the passage from Toulon to 
Malta. 

Poor Arnault, being only a pekin, — civilian, — underwent great 
contempt, and consequently suffered many hardships. The mili- 
tary men shoved him to the far end of the dinner-table, seized his 
cabin, unslung his cot, and left him to sleep upon the bare deck. 
This ill-treatment, however, and an extra glass of punch, saved, 
in fact, LZ’ Orient, the fleet, the expedition, and the embryo-emperor. 
Troubled with tnsomnie and indigestion, Arnault arose one night 
from his hard pallet, and went to the upper deck, where his expe- 
rienced eyes beheld what the naval officers of the watch had not 
seen, —that the ship was nearly ashore. He gave the alarm, — like 
the goose of the Capitol, — and the world was saved. Butthe 
French are not so grateful as the Romans; the latter almost deified 
their saviour geese, — Buonaparte told his goose to hold his tongue ; 
the matter was hushed up, and is now only told when there is no 
one to contradict it, or, we may add, to believe it. The secret was 
so well kept, says our goose, that ten years after, Ganthaume (the 
admiral, in whose ear Arnault says he cackled his alarm) forgot 
and denied it. 


* Quart. Rev., Vol. XII. p. 239; and Vol. XXVIII. p. 254. 
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To alleviate the tedium of the voyage, Buonaparte used to hold, 
in the evenings, what he called an Jnstitute in the great cabin, at 
which the savans, and followers, and naval and military officers 
were expected, that is, ordered, to attend. ‘There Buonaparte, seat- 
ed on a kind of throne, would give a theme for discussion. It is 
evident that he was already,— indeed he had been from an early 
stage of his Italian successes, — playing the autocrat. 


“ Déja Napoléon percait sous Bonaparte.” 


These formal discussions were clearly intended to relieve the 
haughty general from the indignity of taking a share in social 
amusements, — from that equality which stood at the head of all 
his public acts, but never entered into his presence; but they were 
dreadfully dull to all but the great man and the savans. The 
members of the dnstitute sat round a table, covered with a green 
cloth, at the head of which sat Buonaparte, as president ; the mili- 
tary myrmidons were placed on back seats round the cabin. Junot, 
very ill-bred, very unlettered, but giddy and candid, could not 
abide these sermons, and often disturbed them. One eveniny he 
insisted that Lannes, — just as illiterate as himself, but a graver 
personage, who had the fear of the general ever before his eyes, — 
was entitled to a seat at the green table, — ‘‘ his very name” (/’ Ane,) 
says Junot, ‘ proclaims him to be of the /nstitute.”’ This passed 
off, and the debate continued. By and by it was interrupted by a 
loud snoring, which drowned the voice of the speaker. ‘* Who is 
that,” exclaimed the General, indignantly, ‘‘ who snores here?” 
—’T is Junot,’’ replied Lannes, taking his revenge for the late 
joke. ‘Wake him,” ordered the commander-in-chief: but a mo- 
ment after the snoring began louder than ever. ‘* Wake him, I 
say,” and then, with a tone of impatience, ‘‘ why do you snore here 
at such arate ?’? —‘‘ General,” answered the hare-brained Junot 
(who was always half mad, and died wholly so), **’tis your sacre 
fichu Institute, which sets every body asleep but yourself.” — ‘* Go, 
then, and sleep in your bed.” ‘‘'That’s all I want,’’ rejoined Ju- 
not; who immediately departed, and was no more pressed to assist 
at the sittings of the Institute. 

Arnault next gives us a specimen of Buonaparte’s taste and tem- 
per, which, from so devoted a worshipper, is of some little value 
towards estimating the real talents and character of that emperor 
of mountebanks. One day during the voyage, he summoned Ar- 
nault to read to him: — 


“ Arn. What will you have me read, — philosophy, — politics, — poetry ? 
Buon. Poetry. — Arn. Choose. Buon. What you will. — Arn. Shall it be 
Homer, the father of all poets? Buon. Homes let it be. — 4drn. The Iliad, 
the Odyssey, or the Batrachomyomachia? Buon. (evidently puzzled.) What’s 
that you say ?—.4rn. The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, the War of 
Troy, or the Travels of Ulysses? Buon. No battles just now ; we are ow 
‘a voyage, let us have the voyage, — besides, I know litile of the Odyssey, 
let us read the Ouyssey.” — Vol. tv. p. 38. 
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Now it is quite clear, from Arnault’s being obliged to explain the 
subject of the Iliad as well as the Odyssey, that the hero knew as 
much about the one as about the other, — that is to say, just noth- 
ing at all; which, we shall see presently, did not prevent his giving 
a very decided critical opinion ‘on the father of poetry.”  Arnault 
was despatched to fetch — a French translation, no doubt, of — the 
Odyssey, and when he returned, Buonaparte rang the bell for Du- 
roc, and gave him orders not to let any one come in, and not to come 
himself till called. Then began the reading: but after Arnault 
had read a few lines, describing the feastings of the Suitors, Buon- 
aparte burst out into ridicule of those ancient manners : — ‘‘ That’s 
what you call fine!” he cried; “these heroes are nothing but 
marauders, scullions, and kitchen-pilferers: if our army cooks were 
to be guilty of such conduct, I should order them to be shot.” In 
vain did M. Arnault endeavour in measured phrases to correct this 
style of criticism, — he seems ashamed of it ; and indeed we think, 
for mingled absurdity, ignorance, and stupidity, it exceeds any 
thing we have ever read ; — the mistake of the Suitors for the heroes 
of the piece, —the confounding the merits of a description with 
the nature of the thing described,—the overlooking the higher 
qualities of the poem for the inferior accidents, — neglecting the 
countenance of the Apollo to examine his sandal, — and measuring 
the manners of the mythological ages, by the standard of the suttlers 
and provost-marshals of the army of Italy, — with fifty other corolla- 
ries which could be deduced from this short text, are, we think, whol- 
ly unparalleled, and only faintly shadowed, in the description of that 
other great military critic, — Ensign Northerton, in “Tom Jones,” 
who *‘ damned homo,” upon about the same degree of acquaintance, 
aad with as much good sense, as Napoleon the Great. ‘‘ That’s 
what you call sublime,” added he ; — ‘‘ but how different is Ossian 
from your Homer!” and taking up a volume of Ossian which lay 
on his table, says Arnault, *‘ like Homer by the bedside of Alexan- 
der,”” — he began ‘ to read, or rather to recite” his favorite poem of 
** Temora.” 

The education of this imperial Zoilus had been, however, some- 
what neglected; everybody knows that he could searcely write or 
spell,* — Arnault lets us into the secret that he could scarcely read. 
— Hence we suppose it is that we find in all the Memoirs about 
him, that he was generally, if not always, read to. But we shall 
give the curious passage in Arnault’s own words : — 

“ He began to read or recite ‘'Temora.’ Now he was very far from setting 
off (faire valoir) what he read. For want of practice in reading aloud, his 
tongue would make many slips (/wi tournait souvent.) Sometimes by read- 
ing at instead of an s, and again, ans instead of a t,—he would make 
liaisons, which one might well call dangereuses, — disfiguring the words, — 
(estropiant les mots), — and sometimes putting one word for another, — the 
effect of a hurry, which gave a character rather burlesque than epic to his 


Ossianic enthusiasm and the swollen emphasis with which he uttered his 
text.” — Vol. iv. p. 85. 





* See Quarterly Review, Vol. XIV. p. 77 
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Here is a perfect description of a clever child endeavouring to 
follow in print the lesson which he had already learned by rote. 
We always knew that Buonaparte was almost illiterate ; but of so 
serious a deficiency in the mechanical art of reading, we were not 
before aware.* Now that the fact comes out, it explains to us a 
variety of little personal circumstances, which before passed unob- 
served in the various Memoirs of his life. While, however, he 
was thus delighting himself, and boring the obsequious Arnault, 
by calling Macpherson a sublime genius, and ‘‘ Homer a dotard,” — 
the door opened, — it was Duroc. 


«¢ What ’s the matter?’ asked Buonaparte with a frown. ‘TI have not call- 
ed,— I have not rung.’ * General, answered Duroc, ‘ as the squadron is 
lying-to, General Kleber (the second in command) has taken the favorable 
opportunity of coming on board to see you, — he is now in the outer cabin.’ 
Buon. ‘ Did I not te!l you to wait till I should ring, — have [ rung, — why 
have you dared to disubey my orders?’ Duroc. ‘I thouglit, General, that 
the peculiarity of the cireumstance’— Buon. * You thought wrong, — 
nothing justifies your disobedience, — begone, and don’t return till I call 
you, — begone !’” — Vol. iv. p. 86. 


Duroc retired disconcerted and mortified, — Arnault was little 
less so, — at such a specimen of rigorous despotism, which would 
have been brutal anywhere, but absolutely absurd at sea, —in a 
fleet, — and when the report to be made was of an unexpected event, 
the lying-to of the fleet,— and the arrival of the second in com- 
mand, who took advantage of an opportunity which might not oc- 
cur again during the voyage, and which might not itself last five 
minutes! and while, as Arnault says, Kleber might have thought 
the great man was busied in arranging the affairs of the world, he 
was only stammering out Macpherson’s fustian, and calling ‘‘ Ho- 
mer a dotard.” But we think (although it seems to have, escaped 
Arnault) that we can—(not excuse, but)— explain this burst of 
brutality, that seems at first sight so unaccountable. Buonaparte, 
conscious of the little defect we have just alluded to, knew or 
fancied, that others might suspect it, and he was enraged that 
Duroc’s intrusion should discover him taking his reading lesson 
from his (perhaps unconscious) preceptor! All the circumstances 
corroborate this suspicion, — the sending Arnault (in order to con- 
ceal the real object) for a book, of which ten lines were not read, 
— the strict orders not to be interrupted, — the taking up the other 
book which lay ready on the table, — (aboard-ship, books do not lie 
about accidentally), —the reading to the man who had been sum- 
moned to read to him, and the (on any other hypothesis unaccount- 
able) rage at being discovered at these studies, — all these circum- 
stances satisfy us that our solution is the true one; and it is by 
such accidental traits that we are enabled to pierce through the 





* L’ Abbé de Pradt pronounced him to be “ profoundly ignorant.” (See Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. XIV. p. 94.) We take tie liberty of referring to that article 
for a character of Buonaparte, which every subsequent work published about 
him seems to confirm. 
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cloud of flattery and falsehood with which Buonaparte took such 
incessant and infinite pains to surround, and to magnify, by obscur- 
ing it, his real character. 

Arnault, as we have said, left the expedition at Malta, and on 
his return to France,was captured in the Sensible frigate by H. M, 
S. Seahorse. He gives a very fair narrative of the action and the 
results; and we are glad to find that M. Arnault’s story not 
merely corroborates, but adds something to the short and modest 
account which Captain Foote officially gave of his victory. Cap- 
tain Foote’s letter in the ‘‘ Gazette” gives 18 killed and 37 wound- 
ed,—total 55; while Arnault. states the total at 60, of which 
15 were killed; the difference of the number of the killed was 
probably that three of the French died of their wounds after 
the prisoners had been removed. M. Arnault speaks with 
admiration of the beautiful order in which he finds the English 
vessel after the action, though she had been two years at sea, — 
and with becoming gratitude of the generous and delicate atten- 
tions which he personally, as well as all his companions in misfor- 
tune, received from Captain Foote and his officers. The prisoners 
were released under a special cartel at Cagliari, and Arnault finds 
his way back to Paris, where he resumes the very unimportant 
story of his literary life and society. In 1799, he produced his 
tragedy of the Venetians, which had considerable success. On 
Buonaparte’s return, after a slight sneer at Arnault’s desertion, — 
which would probably have been more serious had not Buonaparte 
been so recently guilty of a still more heinous desertion, — he was 
again taken into a kind of subordinate confidence, through the in- 
fluence, we suspect, of his brother-in-law, Regnauld, who now 
became the chief of Buonaparte’s literary clique. 

In the 18th of Brumaire, Arnault was, he tells us, one of the 
conspirators, — ‘‘ how we apples swim ! ”— He was desired, it seems, 
to write articles in the journals, and was even entrusted with the 
composition of a song which was to rally the troops and the popu- 
lace round the new standard; he was also employed to carry mes- 
sages and to do other little jobs connected with the plot ; and from 
what he then knew, and what all the world has since known, he has 
compiled an account of that affair, which however has little or no 
novelty. One episode, which has something dramatic, we shall 
endeavour to abridge. 

The affair, which had been frequently postponed, appeared at 
last definitively fixed for the 16th Brumaire ; and, on the evening of 
the 15th, all seemed ready. Talleyrand, Roederer, Regnauld, and 
Arnault, were assembled at Talleyrand’s house, waiting the word 
of command, — but it did not come. Arnault, as least liable to be 
suspected, was sent to inquire of Buonaparte whether the affair 
stood for the morrow. In the meanwhile, Bertrand-Talleyrand, * 





* Everybody knows that the chief success of M. Scribe’s comedy, ‘* Bertrand 
and Raton,” arises from the resemblance which the Parisians see between Tal- 
leyrand and Bertrand. 
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to deceive any one who might chance to call in, made his rubber 
of whist, and Raton-Arnault was, on his return, to make a sign, 
to be understood only by the initiated. Arnault, on arriving at 
Buonaparte’s, 


“ found his salon full of everybody of every fashion, — generals, legislators, 
jacobins, royalists, lawyers, abbés, —a minister, a director, nay, the Presi- 
dent of the Directory himself, against whom the plot was laid ; and it seemed 
as if all parties knew what was going on, — and as if they were all conspira- 
tors. ‘lo see the superiority of Buonaparte’s air in this motley assemblage, 
one would have said that they were all in his confidence.” — Vol. rv. p. 354. 

While Raton was waiting to deliver his message, he witnessed a 
curious scene. The President of the Directory, honest Gohier, 
was sitting ona sofa with Madame Buonaparte, when Fouché, the 
minister of police, came in, and took, by invitation, his seat on the 
same sofa. ‘* Well, what news, citizen-minister 2?” asked the citi- 
zen-president, sipping his tea with a satisfied pomposity very comic 
under all the circumstances. ‘‘ News? nothing at all!” replied 
Fouché; “only the usual gossip.” — ‘ What about?” —‘ Oh, of 
course, the conspiracy.” “The conspiracy!” exclaimed Jose- 
phine, ina tone of alarm. ‘ The conspiracy!” repeated the good 
president, incredulously shrugging up his shoulders. ‘* Yes,” said 
Fouché, smiling, “ the conspiracy, — but I know all about it. Give 
yourself no trouble, citizen-president ; trust me, I am not the man 
to be caught napping. If there had been a conspiracy, I promise 
you that you should, before this, have had evidence of it on the 
Place de la Révolution (the site of the guillotine), or the Plain de 
Grenelle”’ (the scene of military execution) ; and he burst into a 
loud laugh. ‘ Fie, citizen Fouche!” said Josephine, ‘‘ how can 
you laugh at such things?” ‘ Citoyenne,” replied the impurturba- 
ble Gohier,—who thought it gallant to say something to quiet the evi- 
dent alarm of the lady, of the real source of which, however, le had 
evidently not the most remote idea, — ‘‘ Citoyenne, the minister 
knows what he is about. Be at your ease ; when one talks of such ex- 
treme measures before ladies, ’t is a proof that there is no occasion 
forthem. Do as the government does, — laugh at such rumors and sleep 
in peace!” After this singular conversation, which Buonaparte, 
who was standing by, heard with a smile, the guests retired, and 
Arnault had an opportunity of delivering his message. ‘ The 
affair,” replied the general, ‘‘is adjourned to the 18th. I leave 
them time enough to ascertain that I] can do without them, what 
however [ am willing to do with them.” Them, no doubt, meant 
the two councils, which Napoleon and Lucien were endeavouring to 
dupe, buy, or intimidate. Arnault returned to Talleyrand’s, whom 
he found at his whist with Madame Grant (not yet Madame de 
Talleyrand,) Madame de Cambis, and Regnauld. After report- 
ing the results of his mission, Arnault and Regnauld stole away 
to an obscure printing-house to correct the proofs of the proclama- 
tion which was to announce the new revolution. The rest is 
known. Poor Gohier, who slept but too sound, was awakened by the 
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guard which took him into custody. The councils were removed 
to St. Cloud; the Five Hundred were dispersed as the Long Par- 
liament was, and as all similar assemblies must eventually be ; Buona- 
parte became sole governor of France; and when Regnauld and 
Arnault waited on him in the evening to congratulate him, he re- 
plied, — 


“Tf within one month we have nota general peace, in four we shall be on 
the Adige. In any case it is peace, — peace, — that this day has won. That 
is what must be announced to-night at all the theatres, — that is what must 
be published to-morrow in all the journals, — that is what must be repeat- 
ed in prose and in verse, and even in songs, — and that’s your affair (ad- 
dressing Arnault); all variety of means must be used to fit the variety of 
tastes and intellects.” — Vol. 1v. p. 380. 


Fifteen years of war, — war, —— the bloodiest, the most extensive, 
the most aggressive, and the most unprincipled, — are the best 
commentary on Buonaparte’s pretended anxiety for peace; his in- 
tended peace was indeed fit only to be announced on buffoon sta- 
ges, and promised to the world in the street songs of hired ballad- 
singers. 

Here M. Arnault closes the fourth of his volumes; the whole 
pith and substance of which might, as we stated in the outset, 
be comprised in one. He concludes by saying that ‘‘ he has now 
to tell the story of his former associates and friends, —- become 
emperors, kings, dukes, marshals, what not ;— shall he have,” he 
asks, ‘‘ leisure and time to tell it?” We are not so inhuman as to 
reply, we hope not ; but we may venture to express a wish that, if 
he does ‘‘ pursue the swelling theme,” he may be less diffuse, less 
trivial, less partial ; and rather more solicitous to amuse or inform 
his readers, than to increase, by every artifice of amplification, the 
bulk of his volumes, and the consequent amount of his copyright. 


[From “ The Atheneum,” No. 337.] 


Art. II. —A Discourse on the Studies of the University. By Avam 
Sevewickx, M. A., F.R.S., &c., Woodwardian Professor, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
Deighton. London: Parker. 


Days there were when it was considered an argument against 
the utility of learning toa clergyman, to say, that God had no 
need of man’s knowledge for the working out his wondrous ways; 
and our readers may, perhaps, recollect Dr. South’s quaint reply, — 
“Then has he less need of man’s ignorance.” Days, too, there 
were, when an inquiry into the laws of nature was denounced 
as an impious attempt at unveiling what it was not intended 
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man should know, and when the successful result of such inquiries 
was stigmatized as heresy, and their author punished as an infidel. 
The same spirit still survives; it is not dead, but sleepeth; and oc- 
casional demonstrations of its existence may be traced in the works 
of men who overlook the aim and end of Revelation, torture the 
book of life out of its proper meaning, and strangely contrive to 
bring about a collision between natural phenomena and the word of 
God. Asa reply to their mischievous follies, Mr. Sedgwick has 
drawn up his present discourse on the studies of the University, in 
which he shows, with a clearness that does honor to the philoso- 
pher, and a piety that well becomes the divine, the differences be- 
tween the foundations of our physical knowledge and our religious 
belief, — the total independence of the truths of the former on the 
doctrines of the latter, yet the manifold and singular confirmations 
they lend to these doctrines, at least as far as regards the points 
which might have been known to man without the aid of Revela- 
tion. 


“The credibility of our religion depends on evidence, internal and ex- 
ternal. Its internal evidence is seen in the coherence of its design from 
its first dawning to the fulness of its glorious light, —in its purity and mor- 
al dignity, — in its exalted motives fitted to call forth man’s highest moral 
and intellectual energies, —in its suitableness to his wants and weakness, 
— in its laying bare the inner movements of his heart, — in its declarations 
of the reality of a future state, and of other truths most important for him 
to know, yet of which he has bat a faint and insufficient knowledge from 
the light of nature. Its external evidence mingles itself in a thousand ways 
with the internal; but finally resolves itself into the strength of human 
testimony, proving that God has at many times made a visible manifestation 
of his power on earth; promulgating among mankind a rule of life, en- 
forcing it by the terror of penal sanctions, and confirming it by miracles 
publicly wrought in attestation of its truth. Physical science, on the con- 
trary, derives no support from internal evidence or external testimony : but 
it is based on experiment alone, is perfected by induction, and is drawn 
out into propositions by a rational logic of its own. To confound the 
groundworks of philosophy and religion is to ruin the superstructure of 
both ; for the bases on which they stand, as well as their design, are ab- 
solutely separate ; and we may assume it as an incontrovertible truth, that 
the inductions of philosophy can be no more proved by the words of reve- 
lation, than the doctrines of Christianity can be established by the investi- 
gations of natural science.” 


This is eloquent and unanswerable: the application of the argu- 
ment to geology, perhaps one of the most frequently attacked of 
the natural sciences, bespeaks the hand of a master: — 


“The Bible instructs us that man, and other living things, have been 
placed but a few years upon the earth; and the physical monuments of 
the world bear witness to the same truth. If the astronomer tells us of 
myriads of worlds not spoken of in the sacred records; the geologist in 
like manner proves (not by arguments from analogy, but by the incontro- 
vertible evidence of physical phenomena) that there were former conditions 
of our planet, separated from each other by vast intervals of time, during 
which, man, and the other creatures of his own date, had not been called 
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into being. Periods such as these belong not, therefore, to the moral his- 
tory of our race ; and come neither within the letter nor the spirit of reve- 
lation. Between the first creation of the earth and that day in which it 
pleased God to place man upon it, who shall dare to define the interval ? 
On this question Scripture is silent: but that silence destroys not the 
meaning of those physical monuments of his power, that God has put 
before our eyes; giving us at the same time faculties whereby we may 
interpret them and comprehend their meaning. 

“ In the present condition of our knowledge, a statement like this is surely 
enough to satisfy the reasonable scruples of a religious man. But let us, 
for a moment, suppose that there are some religious difficulties in the con- 
clusions of Geology. How then are we to solve them? Not by making a 
world after a pattern of our own, — not by shifting and shuffling the solid 
strata of the earth, and then dealing them out in such a way as to play the 
game of an ignorant or dishonest hypothesis, — not by shutting our eyes 
to facts, or denying the evidence of our senses: but by patient investiga- 
tion, carried on in the sincere love of truth, and by learning to reject every 
consequence not warranted by direct physical evidence. Pursued in this 
spirit, Geology can neither lead to any false conclusions, nor offend against 
any religious truth. And this is the spirit with which many men have of 
late years followed this delightful science, — devoting the best labors of 
their lives to its cultivation, turning over the successive leaves of nature’s 
book, and interpreting her language, which they know to be a physical 
revelation of God’s will, — patiently working their way through investiga- 
tions requiring much toil both of mind and body,— accepting hypotheses 
only as a means of connecting disjointed phenomena, and rejecting them 
when they become unfitted for that office, so as in the end to build only 
upon facts and true natural causes. — All this they have done, and are still 
doing; so that, however unfinished may be the fabric they have attempted 
to rear, its foundations are laid upon a rock: and cannot be shaken, except 
by the arm of that Being who created the heaven and the earth,— who 
gave laws to the material world, and still ordains them to continue what 
they are.” 


As we have fallen upon this science, let us follow out the induc- 
tions to which it leads, and see how far, in place of subverting, they 
strengthen and aid the proofs of natural religion : — 


“ By the discoveries of a new science (the very name of which has been 
but a few years engrafted on our language), we learn that the manifesta- 
tions of God’s power on the earth have not been limited to the few thousand 
years of man’s existence. The Geologist tells us, by the clearest interpre- 
tation of the phenomena which his labors have brought to light, that our 
globe has been subject to vast physical revolutions. He counts his time 
not by celestial cycles, but by an index he has found in the solid frame- 
work of the globe itself. He sees a long succession of monuments, each 
of which may have required a thousand ages for its elaboration. He ar- 
ranges them in chronological order ; observes on them the marks of skill 
and wisdom, and finds within them the tombs of the ancient inhabitants of 
the earth. He finds strange and unlooked-for changes in the forms and 
fashions of organic life during each of the long periods he thus contem- 
plates. He traces these changes backwards through each successive era, 
till he reaches a time when tie monuments lose all symmetry, and the types 
of organic life are no longer seen. He has then entered on the dark age 
of natvre’s history; and he closes the old chapter of her records. — This 
account has so much of what is exactly true, that it hardly deserves the 
name of figurative description. 
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« Geology, like every other science when well interpreted, lends its aid 
to natural religion. It tells us, out of its own records, that man has been 
but a few years a dweller on the earth ; for the traces of himself and his 
works are confined to the last monuments of its history. Independently of 
every written testimony, we therefore believe that man, with all his pow- 
ers and appetencies, his marvellous structure and his fitness for the world 
around him, was called into being within a few thousand years of the days 
in which we live, — not by a transmutation of species, (a theory no better 
than a frenzied dream,) but by a provident contriving power. And thus 
we at once remove a stumblingblock, thrown in our way by those who 
would rid themselves of a prescient first cause, by trying to resolve all 
phenomena into a succession of constant material actions, ascending into 
an eternity of past time. 

“ But this is not the only way in which Geology gives its aid to natural 
religion. It proves that a pervading intelligent principle has manifested 
its power during times long anterior to the records of our existence. It 
adds to the great cumulative argument derived from the forms of animated 
nature, by showing us new and unlooked-fur instances of organic struc- 
ture adjusted to an end, and that end accomplished. It tells us that God 
has not created the world and left it to itself, remaining ever after a quies- 
cent spectator of his own work: for it puts before our eyes the certain 
proofs, that during successive periods there have been, not only great 
changes in the external conditions of the earth, but corresponding 
changes in organic life; and that in every such instance of change, the 
new organs, as far as we can comprehend their use, were exactly suited to 
the functions of the beings they were given to. It shows intelligent pow- 
er, not only contriving means adapted to an end, but at many successive 
times contriving a change of mechanism adapted to a change ‘of external 
conditions ; and thus affords a proof, peculiarly its own, that the great first 
cause continues a provident and active intelligence.” ; 

In this manner, clear, beautiful, and convincing, does Professor 
Sedgwick unfold his views regarding the objects and uses of the 
physical sciences ; nor is he less admirable when speaking of the 
pursuit of languages, or the cultivation of the several branches 
of mental philosophy. But into these divisions of the subject we 
must, with whatever reluctance, decline following him. In fact, 
the extreme popularity of the work, which has already run it to the 
third edition, before we could secure a copy, and which, we have 
little doubt, will run it to as many more, in some measure exoner- 
ates us from the duty of multiplying extracts. One, however, we 
shall give, marked by the strong common sense and practical im- 
portance of the views which it contains, and shall then conclude, 
offering our warmest thanks to Professor Sedgwick for having un- 
dertaken a task which we consider of equal importance to religion 
and philosophy, and the execution of which has awakened in us 
trains of thought and feeling that recall the vivid pleasure with 
which we first perused the pages of his great predecessor Ray, 
or the intense delight with which we half started forward to re- 
ceive the conviction that seemed flashed on our minds by the irre- 
sistible demonstrations of him whom we still consider “ the unri- 
valled” Paley. 


“I think it incontestably true, that for the last fifty years our classical 
studies (with much to demand our undivided praise) have been too critical 
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and formal ; and that we have sometimes been taught, while straining after 
an accuracy beyond our reach, to value the husk more than the fruit of 
ancient learning: and if of late years our younger members have some- 
times written prose Greek almost with the purity of Xenophon, or com- 
posed iambics in the finished diction of the Attic poets, we may well doubt 
whether time suffices for such perfection,—whether the imagination 
and the taste might not be more wisely cultivated than by a long 
sacrifice to what, after all, ends but in verbal imitations, —in short, 
whether such acquisitions, however beautiful in themselves, are not 
gained at the expense uf something better. This at least is true, that he 
who forgets that language is but the sign and vehicle of thought, and 
while studying the word, knows little of the sentiment,— who learns the 
measure, the garb, and fashion of ancient song, without looking to its liy- 
ing soul or feeling its inspiration, — is not one jot better than a traveller 
in classic land, who sees its crumbling temples, and numbers, with arith- 
metical precision, their steps and pillars, but thinks not of their beauty, 
their design, or the living sculptures on their walls, —or who counts the 
stones in the Appian way instead of gazing on the monuments of the 
‘ eternal city.’ ” 23 = sd ys 

“The classical writers did not cultivate the imagination only ; but they 
saw deep into the springs of human thought and action: and rightly appre- 
hending the capacities of man and their bearing on social life, they Jaid the 
foundation of their moral systems in the principles and feelings of our na- 
ture, and built thereon a noble superstructure. Should any one object to 
these ancient systems (as Paley and many other writers have done), and 
tell us they are obscure, indefinite, and without sanction: we might reply, 
that in every question, even of physical science, we take but a few steps 
towards a first cause, before we are arrested by a boundary we cannot pass, 
— before we are encompassed with a darkness no eye can penetrate: 
—that in moral questions (founded, not on the properties of material 
agents, which we can examine and sift, again and again, by new experi- 
ments, but on the qualities of rational and responsible beings), still narrow- 
er is the limitation of our inquiries. To suppose that we can reason up to 
a first cause in moral questions, —that we can reach some simple princi- 
ple, whence we may descend with logical precision to all the complicated 
duties of a social being, is to misapprehend the nature of our faculties, 
and utterly to mistake the relation we bear both to God and man. Such a 
system may delight us by its clearness, and flatter our pride because it ap- 
pears, at once, to bring all our duties within our narrow grasp: but it is 
clear only because it is shallow ; while a better system may seem darker, 
only because it is more profound.” 


We cannot close our notice of this work without reiterating our 
high admiration of its merits. 





[From ‘“ The Fcreign Quarterly Review,” No. 26.] 


Arr. III. — Tutti Frutti. Aus den Papieren des Verstorbenen. 


(Tutti Frutti, — from the Papers of the Departed.) 2 vols. Svo. 
Stuttgard. 1834. 


Tue author of the “ Briefe eines Verstorbenen,” or, according 
to the very prosaic English title, ‘The Tour of a German Prince,” 


comes before us again in the disguise, or rather the thin veil, it 
was his pleasure to assume. 
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If this new production of his has the same excellencies as its 
predecessor, it has also the same defects. Nor, we fear, are these 
defects likely to be cured while they contribute, as we are con- 
vinced they do, to make the author’s works popular. For, putting 
aside all his merits, and that power of amusing which he indis- 
putably possesses, and which is the “ provoking charm ”’ of authors, 
the very faults and eccentricities observable in the book, and im- 
puted (whether truly or falsely we know not) to the man, pique the 
curiosity and attention of the public, and, like other coquetteries, 
are declaimed against, but are not the less successful for all that. 
For ourselves, we confess we regret that he should condescend to 
owe any portion of his popularity to such doubtful sources. ‘The 
present work has more than ever convinced us of the writer’s 
powers and merits ; of his talent for picturesque, we might say 
dramatic, description; of the mobility, freshness, and vivacity of 
his imagination ; the geniality of his temper; his sensibility both 
to the beautiful, the noble, and the ludicrous ; the acuteness of his 
observations on men and manners; and, when those little gusts of 
personal vanity or personal pique, which savour of the spoiled child, 
or the spoiled beauty, do not interfere, the depth and largeness, 
the justness and benevolence, of his reflections on both. Unfortu- 
nately he is not uninfected with that rage for bastard distinction 
and effect, which is the disease of modern literature, — displaying 
itself in France in convulsive absurdities and sickening horrors, 
and in various laborious postures of affectation among our sedater 
selves. We wish we could persuade our author, that not only he 
could afford to dispense with all these stimulants to the curiosity 
or the admiration of his readers, but that in fact they are the great 
blemish of his writings ; and that he is never so agreeable and so 
instructive as when he tells us what he sees, and thinks, and feels, 
as simply and as truly as possible. An imagination like his will 
always supply coloring vivid enough. Above all, however, we 
would entreat him to believe, that the strange recklessness he some- 
times shows, of the light in which he places himself or others 
before the world’s eye, can never have any other effect than to 
make the judicious and the generous grieve. We are the more 
urgent with him to reconsider this matter, as we are informed he 
meditates a long tour through parts of Europe, of which we should 
cordially welcome such a description as he could well give us. 
We shall be delighted to hear that he is preparing such a store of 
amusement for us; for his sake, we must express our earnest 
hope, that, while he omits no incident really illustrative of national 
peculiarities, and, at the same time, inoffensive to any feelings 
that deserve to be considered, he will forget to remember, or re- 
member to forget, whatever is not worth recording or ought not to 
be recorded. 

We confess too that we do not like the blending of truth and 
fiction, in which he delights. We profess ourselves implacable 
enemies of that kind of wit which consists in imposing on the 
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credulity of the simple and unwary; whether it display itself in 
the broad English hoax, or the more subtile ‘‘ mystification”’ of the 
French. Let a story be a story, and there is no latitude we would 
not allow to the wildest imagination, so it be not either revolting 
or mischievous. We are far from wanting nothing but facts, — 
God forbid! We have too many of them by half. We are so un- 
happy as to find as little nourishment as savour in the chopped 
straw on which fact-gatherers would feed us; but we like to know 
what we eat. Now we defy any one to divine how much of several 
of the anecdotes contained in these volumes is reality, and how 
much is fiction. The author evidently enjoys puzzling us with 
this jumble of “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” ; but the effect is dis- 
concerting, and if continued long, or repeated often, fatiguing. 

It is time, however, that we should afford our readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the work now before us. We 
shall indulge in copious extracts, because it is one of those books 
which lends itself, as the French say, most readily to selection, 
and because, we fear, that, as a whole, it will hardly be found 
interesting to the English public. This is no disparagement to it. 
The author had his own country almost exclusively in view in 
writing it, and never thought it adapted to the meridian of Eng- 
land. A considerable portion of it relates to the administration 
of Prussia, more particularly of Lausitz (Lusatia), the province in 
which his estates are situated, and to persons and circumstances 
little known here. We hear, however, some rumors of a transla- 
tion, and no doubt, with judicious selection, a very amusing little 
volume may be culled from the two before us. We do not know 
who has undertaken the task. All we do know is, that it is not 
Prince Piickler’s former translator. The matter of these volumes 
is desultory ; anecdotes, reminiscences, thoughts, pleasantries, de- 
scriptions, and, lastly, vagaries of the fancy and the feelings, which 
are perhaps the most entertaining of all. Among these we select 
the following, which seems to us to have great scenic beauty. We 
do not mean to put lance in rest either to attack or defend any of 
our author’s opinions ; spinneries and bleaching-grounds are too 
dear to every truly English heart for us to hazard ourselves upon 
such sacred ground. We must only beg our utilitarian readers to 
observe, that in speaking of the useful, our author clearly means 
only the mechanically or materially useful. 


“ This evening I took a twilight walk in the park. Gusts of wind blew 
fitfully along the valley, as, by the light of the potters’ fires, I sat me 
down on the grave of an unknown stranger, and looked thoughtfully on 
the chapel where my own final resting-place awaited me. Night- 
thoughts flitted like bats around my head. Among others, I pondered 
on the strange tendency of men, great and small, to attach such impor- 
tance to their burial ; and on the various changes this ceremony had un- 
dergone, according to the various phases of humanity. 

“The moon rose red and full over the battlements of the old tower, 
and it was as if she lighted me back into the depths of long departed 
ages. 
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“ Before my fancy all earthly barriers disappeared. I was suddenly 
transported back into gray antiquity. As if in a magnetic sleep, I looked 
back, and it seemed to me that I was about to see the last honors paid to 
the leader of a barbarian horde. 

“ Hundreds of giant-limbed warriors, clad in the skins of wild beasts, 
moved in wild confusion around the murky fires which blazed on a 
freshly-raised hill of regular form, at the foot of which a dark opening 
seemed destined to receive the lifeless body. Some uttered howls and 
lamentations ; others drank out of the skulls of slaughtered foes. Side- 
wards, under the shade of a primeval oak, stood priests of ferocious 
aspect, busied in bloody rites. A loud war-whoop, repeated at intervals, 
at a sign given by them, overpowered the screams and groans of the 
wretched victims, who were slaughtered on an altar of stone in honor of 
the departed chief.* 

“] turned away my eyes with horror, and instantly deep night fell like 
a curtain, before me, and slumber closed my eyelids. 

“When I waked again, the scene had totally changed. The wild 
country wore a more cheerful and softened aspect. Over against me, on 
a pile of wood regularly constructed, lay the lifeless body of the Roman 
adventurer Mosca, whom our traditions and chronicles report to have been 
defeated and slain on this spot. The fragrance of costly spices filled the 
air; Roman warriors in their picturesque attire stood gracefully grouped 
around, and here and there a half-civilized native was seen mingled 
among them. Here too were priests:— where were they not? Here 
too fell sacrifices : — but it was only the blood of beasts which reddened 
the earth at the feet of these already humanized gods. 

* Again the scene shifted. — 

“ We now stood in the midst of the romantic feudal times,—the de- 
light of the poet and the artist, the aversion of the fanatical leveller. 

“In full and glittering armour, his trusty sword by his side, lay the 
bold Gaugraf in his coffin.t} His battle-steed, caparisoned with black, the 
troop of mounted vassals bearing black banners, the beautiful weeping 
Castelaine, with a blooming boy on either side, looking mournfully up to 
his mother and proudly down upon the crowd, followed the bier on horse- 
back. The white-robed Pagan priest was transformed into a ruddy well- 
fed friar, with the victorious cross in his hand, riding at ease on a sleek 
demure ass. Thus, with melancholy yet warlike clang, the long train 
passed before me to the lofty church ; and soon, amid lengthened trumpet- 
blasts, the grave closed over the lordly knight, — for ever. 

“ Here it was as if, like a prologue to the coming farce, a Hanswirst 
sprang across the scene.— Modern times began. I cannot deny it, — it 
was one of my own ancestors whom I saw lying before me on a splendid 
state-bed, supported on silken cushions. This too is a knight, and a 
knight of St. John of Jerusalem; but the crimson coat, the short white 
breeches, the unpicturesque enormous boots, rather make one think of 
modern tailors and shoemakers than of ancient knights: twelve silver 
candelabra burn day and night around the body in the darkened room, and 
strangely enough is this room selected; according to ancient custom, it is 
the eating-hail in which the body reposes. 





* Muskau (or Muzakow, i. e. the Town of Men) was a place of peculiar sanc- 
tity in the heathen times of the Sorben, who made pilgrimages to it. Traces 
of the religious rites referred to by the author, are still visible. 

t The first castle of Muskau (the present is the third) was built in the twelfth 
century by Markgraf Johann, whose father, Siegfried of Ringelhain, first drove 


7 Hungarians out of this place, and received a grant of it from the Emperor 
enry I. 
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* At length six noble vassals, remnants of an expiring state of thin 8, 
carry the departed earl, already livid and decaying, at midnight, by the 
light of an hundred torches, in a velvet-covered coffin, to the family vault. 
There he will find a lordly company. What if they should rise up, when 
no earthly eye wakes, and welcome their new guest to the secrets of the 
grave ? 

“ Who can say, who has explored, where life really ceases, where death 
really begins? The night-side of nature is closed against us; the day- 
side scarcely less a riddle! Whence that inexplicable fear of the dead, 
who can move not a limb to hurt us? — whence the shudder in the dark, 
the icy dread of that which once had life appearing again in an unsubstan- 
tial form? In youth we try to conquer all fear. I once had the trap- 
door which covers the descent to the vault of my fathers, in the middle of 
the church, opened, sent the sexton away boldly, and descended alone at 
midnight. Three coffins had been unclosed at my desire, and the lids lay 
near. I cannot describe the state of mind in which I found myself. No; 
it was not fear, it was not shuddering or horror, it was not melancholy ;— 
but as if all these feelings had congealed within me into one indescribable 
sensation; as if I were myself one of the dead: — this was what I felt. 

“ My grandfather, who died at eighty-six, was the first I looked at. 
His snow-white hair had changed back to a flaxen hue in its leaden en- 
closure. His head Jay no more in its former position on its cushion, but 
had turned sidewards towards me, as if to reproach me with having, in 
youthful wantonness, broken the repose of the grave; yet I consoled 
myself with the thought, that if he lived again, the dear old man would 
not be angry. He was too kind, and too free from prejudice. 

“In the second coffin, under gold-embroidered rags, lay outstretched 
a leng skeleton; it was that of a once powerful man, colonel in the thirty 
years’ war, and Landvogt in the Margravate of Lusatia. His stately por- 
trait still hangs in my father’s halls, as, at the head of his cuirassiers 
under Pappenheim, he charged the flying Swede. 

“ The third coffin contained a woman, called, during her life, the beauti- 
ful Ursula. The small skull had changed to a dingy brown; the whole 
of the body was covered with a long mantle of flame-colored silk, in won- 
derful preservation. Itouched it; at the first touch it fell almost to dust. 

“ T sat down, and Jooked at the long rows of coffins, and at the uncov- 
ered dead, in a sort of stupor. At last I fell on my knees and prayed till 
the ice in my breast melted in sadly sweet tears. Whatever of fear, 
horror, or other unhallowed emotion was in me, vanished before the 
feeling of God’s presence, and a soft, serene melancholy alone remained. 
Without a feeling of disgust, I kissed the ice-cold face of my kind old 
grandfather, cut a lock of hair from his venerable head, and had he at that 
moment raised himself up and taken me by the hand, I should not have 
shrunk from it. This is the true power, the true value of prayer ;— not 
that in our hour of need, it can avert the threatening calamity; millions 
of pious men have perished spite of their earnest supplication : — but that 
it strengthens ourselves to withstand and to endure the calamity, be it what 
it may ; and, by the more intimate communion with God, makes us find 
something which of itself raises us triumphantly above all earthly things. 
ey mighty an influence be delusion? Well is it then for the de- 
luded! 

“ But let me go on with the series of my funeral pictures;—I have 
done with the past. Now then for a glance into the future. —I bury 
myself. But how shall I order this most suitably to the times? The 
present day apes the energy of the past in the ideal-romantic ; but this 
poetry is deeply tinged with the elements of metaphysical skepticism, 
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Peculiar rights are become ill-sounding words: * we must talk of nothing 
for the future but the universal rights of man, Equality is yet more 
tempting than liberty, and the most material distinctions of rank are 
already obliterated. 

“ Therefore, by my vassals, who already would laugh at the very name, 
I will certainly not be carried to the grave ; neither will I have any thing 
to do with the mouldy old vault; I have seen enough of it in my life. 
I am too much enlightened by the spirit of the age, and too good a citizen, 
to go and rot under the feet of a whole parish, gathered together every 
Sunday, and to have my share of epidemical diseases on my conscience. 
No; by my good sturdy Wends,* whose lives I have tried to make toler- 
able. so long as my own endured, by giving them work whenever they asked 
for it, and to whom this last day’s labor shall be reckoned as ten, I will 
be carried up that hill, and deposited in the spot whence was my favorite 
view. If I might vanish there in fire, I should like it better, but I believe 
the church forbids it: she burns the living only, indeed even them no 
longer; — but that is our fault, not her’s. Nor will I have the glare of 
torches, but sunlight and music must not be wanting ; no gloomy chants, 
but sweet melodies. What need of sorrow? God lives, though we die, 
and this is in fact no end, only a new beginning, — no death, but a new 
birth. 

“]T protest solemnly, —if I must be laid out, — against all the barba- 
rous clothing of our times; whether it be a tightly-buttoned uniform, 
which must annoy even the dead, or the monstrosity of a modern frock, 
waistcoat, and pantaloons. If any body should take upon himself to hang 
an order upon me, I hereby give him my curse in anticipation, for daring 
so to mock the dead. There is, in my opinion, only one proper way of 
clothing a corpse; and that is, to cover it with a white cloth, as the 
heavens throw their white mantle over the slumbering year. Love may 
seek to raise once more the mysterious covering ; yes, for love there is no 
death, no disfigurement, no decay; he dwells for ever in the realms of 
eternal beauty. Wert thou but granted me, oh enviable Jot! Might but 
one loving heart beat over me, when mine ceases to beat; one tear of 
sorrow fall on my pallid cheeks, and one trembling hand support my head, 
—surely my sleep would be the softer and the sweeter! 

“ And now again, a hundred years are past since my death. How will 
love fare when the age of industry (manufactures and commerce) is in all 
its meridian vigor ? that age, whose dawn broke so brightly on the world 
in my life-time, with its steam-and-money-régime ? when the Savage, the 
Classical, the Romantic, our own age, in which all the former are con- 
founded or mimicked, are all gone by, and the Useful rules the world with 
undisputed sway ? 

“ Once more [ feel the touch of the enchanter’s wand: once more I see 
the plains, to the embellishment of which I devoted the best part of my 
life. What doI see? The river} which flowed through my park is be- 
come navigable; but woodstacks, bleaching-grounds, tenter-grounds, — 
ugly useful things, —have taken the place of my blooming meadows, my 
shady groves! The castle,—can I believe my eyes? by heaven, it is 








* The Wends (Wenden, or Sorben-Wenden,) are the Slavonic population of 
the part of Germany in which Lausitz is situated. The town or village of 
Muskau contains about 1400 people. It has three churches,—one for the 
German, the other two for the Wendish inhabitants. In these latter, the ser- 
vice is of course performed in Slavonic. Prince Puckler, in his description of 
Ireland, compares the character of the Wends to that of the Irish. 

t The Neis, a clear, rocky stream which runs through Muskau. 
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turned into a spinning-mill! ‘Where does the master live?’ I exclaim, 
impatiently. ‘In that small house in the middle of the kitchen garden 
and orchard,’ is the answer of my invisible guide. ‘And does all this, 
which I called mine, no longer belong to my great-grandson?’ ‘ Oh no, 
that has all been divided among a hundred different proprietors: how 
could liberty and equality exist if one had so much !’ 

“ } walked up to the little house whose walls opened to my magnetic 
sight, and saw that Death had again been busy; deserted, in the corner 
of the room, lay the master of the house, motionless in his bed. ‘ Father 
is dead,’ I heard one son say to another ; ‘ there is no doubt about it, send 
him out!’ 

“ Ah, reader, what a funeral! You ask where the body was carried ? 
Can you doubt ?— wherever it could be turned to the best account. 

* * * * 


“ Yes! this earthly reality is not enough ; the dominion of imagination 
too is necessary. We want not only to know how to advance, but where 
to stop. And though something higher than the every-day world reveals 
itself to almost every individual within, yet we want that true Church 
which might gather us all under the banner of one faith; this would put 
an end to all contradictions, to all cravings. 

“ But, my good friends, this is a thing you care little about. All your 
seeking and striving is after Liberty and Equality. You think they will 
satisfy all your wants and wishes. Seek rather Liberty and Love, — they 
would profit you more. 

“ The wild striving after equality, which can never be satisfied on earth, 
since Providence has willed it otherwise, is the second bite of the apple, 
which will cast us out of what remains of Paradise. You will doubtless 
obtain many advantages at first: there will of course be much less 
intense suffering ; perhaps, too, much less enjoyment; for what beautiful 
lights will vanish with those shadows! All the virtues of love, — volun- 
tary self-denial, humility, self-devotion, child-like obedience, disinterested 
fidelity till death, generosity, high chivalrous honor,—I fear they will 
gradually wither and dry away on the hard soil of liberty and equality, 
and give place to sheer justice and rigid selfishness. There wil] be no 
more lovers and friends, but partners associated according to contract, — 
for business, or for the continuance of the species. Instead of parental 
authority will be state-policy; instead of kings, presidents; instead of 
knights, citizen-soldiers; instead of servants, helpers; lastly, instead of 
our Lord and God, a constitutional governor of the universe in abstracto. 
Poetry and art, magnificence and luxury, will vanish in the universal flat 
mediocrity. Every man will have what is just necessary, and none a 
superfluity. Ambition will no more plague mankind, since there will be 
nothing to envy; no glittering goal to strive after; no height to climb, 
where dull household competence is all there is to aspire to. In a word, 
no burning colors will play over the surface of life; a cold gray upon 
gray, my dear posterity, are the only shades you are destined to inter- 
weave in the noisy loom of time. Much good may it do you! Willingly 
shall I sink down before those days arrive, with my dear motley. old 
world; as the Catholic would rather rest beneath the dim and many- 
colored light which falls on his grave from the jewelled window of his 
gorgeous cathedral, than in the broad daylight of a barn-like Protestant 
church.” 


It will be seen that, though a Liberal, our author is by no 
means a democrat. Indeed, he has as high notions of the utility 
of an aristocrafic order as any ‘Tory amongst us. He does not, 
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however, think that the people are created for the service of the 
aristocracy ; but that a body of men possessing wealth, leisure, 
and higher mental culture than can possibly be attained without 
those two advantages, is capable of becoming an element of the 
utmost value to society ; that, indeed, no society will arrive at a 
very high pitch of civilization without the existence, under one 
name or another, of such an element. He is probably the more 
led into this view of the matter by the peculiar circumstances of 
his'‘own country. It is unquestionably the plan of the Prussian 
government, as it is of all strong monarchies, to keep down the 
nobility or great proprietors, with whom, otherwise, the monarch 
must always be content to hold a more or less divided empire. 
Nobody can look back to the feudal times of Germany without 
confessing that this policy finds great justification in the mul- 
tiplied abuses of aristocratical power. At the same time, as every 
course of policy has its attendant evils and abuses, we can per- 
fectly understand that the complaints of excessive generalization ; 
of ignorance of, or inattention to, local peculiarities ; of burthen- 
some multiplication of government officers, and of needless inter- 
ference with the affairs of individuals, are not without foundation. 
They are the evils which a reasonable person expects to find 
attached to a single-handed and active government, however con- 
scientiously intent on promoting the good of the whole. Prince 
Piickler-Muskau (for we may permit ourselves to speak of him as 
the author), though himself a considerable sufferer from certain 
recent changes made by the government in the relation of the 
peasantry to the landholders, gives it full credit for the justice 
and benevolence of its intentions, but evidently doubts the expe- 
dience of the means used for the designed end ; viz. the improve- 
ment of the condition of the peasantry. This question we cannot 
go into here; but we perfectly agree with him that a body of 
landed proprietors who understood their vocation; who were edu- 
cated up to it, and who made its fulfilment as completely the 
business of life, as other men do the profession by which they gain 
their bread, would be of incalculable advantage to any country, — 
beacon-lights kindled on every eminence in the land, to light and 
cheer and guide the dwellers in the lower grounds. ll that is 
wanting (alas, what a want!) is the motive; a motive as strong as 
that which goads the poor and obscure man to toil for the wealth 
and the distinction which the hereditary proprietor is born to. Is 
it impossible that a highly corrected and refined public opinion 
may in time supply a motive, if not quite as powerful, yet powerful 
enough to urge on generous youth in so noble a career? When- 
ever popular respect and popular applause become worth having, 
— whenever they are so directed, that a man of delicate honor 
and scrupulous conscience can propose them to himself as objects, 
—then, and not till then, will ambition be turned into noble and 
useful channels. Men of wealth and station will not submit to 
comparative neglect and contempt; and will labor in their voca- 
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tion, and addict themselves earnestly to pursuits for which they 
possess such peculiar advantages; in which, indeed, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that any class, possessed of less leisure, could 
compete with them, and which would secure to them an ascen- 
dency the most glorious to themselves and the most beneficial to 
society. Whether this be not the most Utopian of all Utopias we 
will not pretend to say. It seems to be the drift of the author’s 
remarks, and we think the feelings which dictate them do him the 
highest honor. In a passage we have quoted later we see that he 
trusts, and no doubt he is right, to the universal diffusion of intel- 
ligence for the tranquil cure of all the grievances he complains of 
in Prussia. 

But we have been led much further than we intended, and 
must return to our author. Those who know how intense is the 
prejudice against the Jews, in otherwise unprejudiced Germany, 
will estimate the liberality of thought shown in this passage. 


“T am often out of humor with the English, because they are so great, 
and yet so little. But to-day, as I laid the newspaper out of my hand, I 
felt impressed with deep and unalloyed respect for them. This emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, which I mentioned just now, is really an important and 
glorious mark of the progress of intellectual culture among them, and will 
have a beneficial effect in softening and enlightening their religious opin- 
ions; for one step towards good leads as surely to better, as, on the other 
hand, ‘das Béses immer Boéseres muss gebihren.’* Hail to you, then, 
noble people, who in so many things have lighted on the rest of the 
world to improvement, and have now laid the axe to the root of this 
stupid barbarism, with which throughout Europe we have so long, to our 
eternal shame, persecuted a numerous class of our fellow men, and first 
depraved them, that we might afterwards upbraid them with that deprava- 
tion! It is a beautiful final victory of humanity and justice, held up as 
an example to the world; and we willingly throw a veil over the tenden- 
cies which manifest themselves among us on the same subject. I don’t 
know how other Christians feel, but for my own part I can say, that since 
I came to years of reason, I never met an educated Jew without feeling a 
sort of shame ; for I felt that it was not we who had a right to despise the 
believers in his creed, but they to despise us. 

“ Nor will it stop here. The present age, with all its defects and all 
its painful throes, yet treads one hateful prejudice after another into the 
dust. 

“ It is, however, a remarkable proof of the inconsistency of men, that 
the noble motion for the emancipation of the Jews, and the ludicrous bill 
for the better observance of the Sabbath (which is full of the most incon- 
ceivable absurdities) could come under debate in the very same session of 
the English parliament ; and that there was the same small majority for 
the former, as against this fool’s-cap-and-bells bill.” 


We take almost at random a few detached reflections. 


“ What are we to call serious ?— what child’s play? To which of 
these categories belong such great public and state actions, as, for in- 
stance, the gentle, peaceful, murdering at Antwerp, with the prisoners of 
peace of the French, and the incognito war of the English? the heroism 





* The bad must ever give birth to worse. 
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of the king of Holland, and the liberty of the Belgians? or the revolutions 
of the French, recurring like Olympic games? or their challenges to four 
thousand men? or the Frankfort enormities ? all in broad contrast to the 
immovable policy of other powers, who weigh down their people with 
monstrous armies only to preserve eternal peace ! 

“The political events since Napoleon’s time seem to me very like the 
ballet after a tragedy. Hitherto we have had nothing but exercises of the 
figurantes ; we are still waiting for the solo dancers ; nothing remarkable 
has appeared but a few capers in the east. In the mean time there is a 
great deal of unpleasant crowding in al] parts of the theatre; cabal and 
noise and confusion in the pit; and desperate heat in the boxes. Those 
who have not a great passion for play-going had better stay at home.” 


The thought contained in the few following lines is well worth 
the attention of those who talk of ‘‘ encouraging the arts.” The 
superficial notions current about Art, and the sordid views of it, — 
as if it were a trade or a pastime, —sufliciently prove that the soil 
whereon art should grow is dried up. We may rake and water 
the scanty surface as long as we like,—no vigorous or splendid 
vegetation will spring up. Some plants are pretty and feeble, — 
some distorted and misgrown ; it cannot be otherwise, and all the 
“‘encouragement”’ in the world will produce nothing better. 
Prince Pickler goes to the bottom of the want : — the sentiment 
out of which the highest beauty and sublimity in art arose, — the 
sentiment of the superhuman; the profound belief in something 
better, nobler, fairer, more glorious, or more potent, more ter- 
rible, — than we walkers on the earth. It is necessary, first, that 
this sentiment, this belief should exist; and, secondly, that it 
should not be too spiritual and abstract ; for then it becomes (as 
to our sensual conceptions) “ without form and void.” This is no 
place to discuss the attendant good and evil of those different 
states of the human mind; what is certain is, that, between the 
believers in nothing but what they see, and the believers in what 
is far removed from the ken of the mind’s eye in its most daring 
moods, art goes to the ground. 


“ Somebody says, in a favorite book, truly enough, ‘ A falling off in art 
can never fail to follow upon a total falling off from religion;’ but then 
he adds, ‘ Music is the only art which still forms an integral part of our 
religious worship; we must therefore use it as the only means of restoring 
a more intimate union of all the arts with religion.’ 

“This is a strange conclusion. Art is degenerate because the true 
sentiment of religion, — like all poetry, — is, in our days, become feeble. 
Were this first strengthened, the arts would bloom again of themselves : 
but you cannot reverse the matter. If music be necessary to this strength- 
ening process, perhaps the most effectual sort would be a thirty years’ 
cannonading ; the wailing of a hundred thousand wretches dying of the 
plague; a few earthquakes, and a partial deluge.” 


The following is part of a long gossip between old brothers in 
arms : 


“ Another ball, which was given about the same time, had an occasion 
which was almost touching. It was given by a private of the Garde. 
This man had distinguished himself in an extraordinary way at the battle 
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of Bautzen, under the eye of the Emperor, who desired that his name 
might be written down. For some time nothing came of it. It was not 
till the last week of the truce that an ordnance officer of the Emperor 
came to Grh , asked for a soldier of such a name, who was just sittin 

at table with some of his comrades, and then and there delivered to him 
his brevet as captain in the very same regiment in which he had served, 
with a bill for three thousand francs for his outfit. I happened to be in 
the same room at the inn, and never did I see a man so out of himself 
with joy as this bearded warrior. With French vivacity he snatched a 
ring from his finger and the watch from his pocket, thrust both into the 
hand of his host, and desired him to regale all his comrades who might 
come into the house in the course of the day, at his expense. Every 
body must drink a glass of wine with him to the health of the great Na- 
poleon. He told every body, almost with tears in his eyes, of his good 
fortune, and expatiated on the ‘finesse du petit caporal,’ in giving him 
this distinction in the very regiment in which he had first served. The 
next day he gave his comrades the ball I speak of, at which, no doubt, a 
good part of the outfit money went. But at that time we cared little for 
money. Every one lived for the present day as completely as he could, 
uncertain what would become of him the next.” 

“¢And yet that is not always the case,’ interrupted his son-in-law. 
‘Often, as every old soldier knows by experience, a dim presentiment 
seems to announce near death with inevitable certainty. I remember, 
among others, one very curious instance of this, though of an earlier date, 
and of which my father was eye-witness. The Saxon army lay then en- 
camped with the Prussian at Biessingen. One day Rittmeister von 
L— came into the tent of my father, who commanded the carabineers, 
and asked him to be so good as to procure him witnesses to his will as 
quickly as possible, as he wished to make it. The Colonel joked him for 
this whim ; the more, as no engagement with the enemy was at that time 
expected, and endeavoured to dissuade him. All he could say, however, 
was in vain, and he was obliged at length to comply. The Rittmeister 
assured him with great earnestness that he believed he had had certain no- 
tice of his approaching death; and that he could not die easy, if, spite of 
this warning, he neglected to provide for his wife and children. All was 
therefore done as he desired, and, strange enough, the same night he fell, 
and that, in the most extraordinary way, as came out on the judicial 
examination of his servant. “I was lying in the tent near the horses,” 
said he, “ when my master called me by my name, and ordered me to 
saddle the little brown horse and lead him out. This horse my master 
never rode, because it was the worst he had, apt to stumble, and very 
weak in the crupper. I wondered, therefore, very much at this sudden 
fancy ; but it was my place to obey orders, so I brought out the horse 
ready. When I came, the tent was open, and I plainly saw my master 
lying sound asleep; so I called out loud, ‘Herr Rittmeister, here I am 
with your horse!’ He started up, seemed greatly astonished, and asked 
me who told me to do that. ‘You ordered it yourself, said I’ ‘1?’ said 
he, angrily ; ‘you stupid fellow, you are dreaming or drunk! Unsaddle 
the horse directly, and go to sleep. I have never had a thought of giving 
you any such order.’ At this instant the alarm was suddenly given, 
and the Rittmeister had hardly time to spring upon his brown horse when 
the fight with the enemy, who had surprised us, began. The regiment 
of carabineers immediately received orders to attack, and drove the 
enemy back. But the Rittmeister’s bad horse fell with him in leaping a 
ditch, and, like Max Piccolomini, he was ridden over by his own men. 
The next day he was buried in the same grave with three other officers 
who were killed.” 
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This story is followed by another of the same kind; for, as 
every body must have observed, nothing is so generative as a won- 
derful story; but we have no room for more. The instructive 

art of this long military geschwitz, or yarn, as our seamen would 
call it, is what it is impossible too often to repeat, or too variously 
to illustrate, —the atrocious temper and shameless immorality 
generated by war. The French use démoralisation to express only 
loss of courage; to us it appears that their armies were never 
more demoralized than when triumphant. It is incidentally men- 
tioned that General Vandamme, whose gardens at Cassel are 
celebrated, had halted one day at the author’s castle on his march 
into Russia, and had told him much of this seat, “‘ among other 
things, that the whole garden was surrounded with iron railings of 
different patterns, all of which he had taken out of German 
churches ; and that his cellar was not badly filled with wine, also 
out of German convents.” Curiously enough, the author was 
afterwards of a party that took Cassel. ‘‘1 had then,” says he, 
‘an opportunity of satisfying my curiosity about Vandamme’s 
pleasure-grounds. I found all exactly as he had told me; but I 
suffered no reprisals ; only I had one old wine cask, on which was 
written in great letters, Aus dem Kloster Mélk, brought out of the 
cellar into daylight, and divided among my men.” We, in our 
sea-girt isle, can form no notion of the state of the countries 
which lay on the line of march of the hordes which swept over 
Europe. Our author says, ‘1 remember a French general, who 
had served in Egypt, marched through my lands, on his way to 
that somewhile Russian partic de plaisir, when he, accompagné 
de plusieurs autres, did me the honor to consider my castle as his 
own, and even carried his courtesy so far as regularly to invite 
me to dinner in my own house.* ‘This fine fellow (he called on 
me on his way back, and begged me pour Dicu to give him an old 
coat) used to tell me many interesting particulars about Arabian 
horses.” 

Here follow some anecdotes of horses, and an eulogium on those 
noble, and beautiful, and susceptible creatures, which it goes to 
our hearts to omit. But as some of our readers have doubtless the 
bad taste to prefer men to horses, we sacrifice our own inclinations 
in deference to them. 


“ CONGRESS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


“ October. — A lady, distinguished for her clever verses and her solid 
talents, — equally reflecting and vivacious, learned and amiable, — to-day 
gave an entertainment which the sovereigns honored with their presence. 

“ My patriotism triumphed in our king. He looked so plain and simple, 
and yet like the lord and master. After him, I was most struck with 
Prince Metternich, who was always an object of peculiar interest to me 
from the time when, in my earliest youth, I saw him enter on his great 











* Muskau has been singularly devastated by war in all ages: In our times, 
considerably more than half a million men, Russians, Prussians, and French, 
marched to and fro through this domain, and generally halted in it. 
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career, as Ambassador at Dresden; above all, when I watched him in the 
company of those of higher rank. It was impossible not to feel that he 
was a man born to command, let his station be what it might; and truly he 
understands that art as few mendo. He is no ‘idéologue,’ but German 

has more to thank him for than she will readily perceive. History will 
not refuse him a place far above Kaunitz, and on a line with Richelieu, 
Burleigh, and other truly great ministers, such as their age required, 
though often placed in opposition with it. 

“Prince Metternich in France, in England, in Prussia, will always 
appear a totally different man as to his external influence, and yet will 
always remain the same; that is, in a word, a man who understands his 
position. Thus in Austria he is that, and that only, which he can and 
must be ;—- but for that very reason let others take care when their in- 
terests come into collision with those of Austria. 

“ Au reste, Prince Metternich knows as well how to flatter vanity as 
how to mortify arrogance, or to anticipate it. A friend this morning 
related to me the following characteristic scene : — 

“ ¢ At the sort of court which the prince held every evening,’ said he, 
‘he let two Russians of rank and influence, and in the immediate suite of 
the Emperor, kick their heels in his antechamber for above an hour; 
though we could all perfectly well see the prince (who never acts without 
a purpose) through the half-open door of his cabinet, apparently busied 
with works of art, walking leisurely to and fro, and sometimes kneeling 
down on the ground to unroll prints, while an artist stood near him ap- 
parently giving explanations. The Russians had already begun to exhibit 
various marks of offended impatience, when the little Count M came 
in, looked hastily round the room, and was going out again; upon which 
one of the Russian generals went up to him, and, not without visible 
vexation, begged him to call the prince’s attention to their presence. The 
Count went, and as long a time again elapsed, and the scene in the 
cabinet still went on. At length he re-appeared, and with that exagger- 
ated politeness which one may almost call sarcastic, he exhausted him- 
self in apologies ;—-that the prince was désolé at being prevented by 
urgent and important business from having the honor of receiving their 
visit, &c. After a few bitter-sweet phrases, the northern warriors strode 
out with thundering steps, and I, who had only stayed so long to see the 
issue of this curious affair, after them. I can’t deny it,— my German 
heart felt a little mischievous pleasure ; for, thought I, if we had a German 
Emperor, his prime minister would not need But why should I say 
what I thought? Thoughts are duty-free, but yet they must not pass the 
frontiers.’ 

“The Duc de Richelieu struck us by the elegance and dignity of his 
manners, and also by the ash-gray hue of his countenance, out of which 
all the blood seemed to have vanished,— an appearance very suitable for 
the prime minister of France of that period. One was forced often in- 
voluntarily to think of M. de Talleyrand’s mot, —‘C’est Vhomme de la 
France qui connait le mieux les affaires d’Odessa,’— for every moment 
somebody was talking to him about that place, by way of making himself 
agreeable, — an affectation which did not seem to strike the duke. 

“The Emperor of Russia was uncommonly condescending. He took 
several ladies’ tea-cups, and enchanted everybody by his affability. His 
Russians imitated their exalted model with great success. Capo d’Istrias 
was the only exception. He seemed to wish to stand alone. 

“ What is the reason that nobody can go to Austria without a feeling 
as if it were Sunday? What is the reason that nobody, no German at 
least, can see the Emperor of Austria without a feeling of affection and 
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respect? There is a peculiar charm shed over the land and its master, 
which has been often and strongly marked in history, but which is more 
easily felt than defined. Personal character does much, but that is far 
from being all. 

“The Duke of Wellington attracted much attention. At that time his 
laurel wreath was fresh and brilliant; the civic crown of thorns had not 
as yet crushed and spoiled it. He looked haughty and high-bred. His 
face expressed thought and power, but little genius;—a periphery 
thoroughly filled, indeed, but narrow. 

“Lord Castlereagh, pale and painfully smiling, looked like a vampyre 
who has lost his prey. Near him was the Prince Chancellor von Harden- 
berg, a noble, refined, and genial old man, but already betraying consider- 
able marks of feebleness. His manners were those of a perfect man of 
the world, but, in comparison with those of Prince Metternich, less com- 
manding and unconstrained, — nay, almost timid. 

“ General Benningsen, a veteran out of favor, and his wife, formed a 
truly antique group. Nearly blind, with snow-white, curling hair, tall, 
imposing, suffering, and emaciated, led by the beautiful young Pole, he 
reminded me forcibly of Belisarius. Many a serious reflection besides did 
he awaken. His conversation, however, answered but little to his im- 
pressive exterior; he talked of nothing but horses and the battle of Eylau, 
whére, as many maintained, it depended just on him to have given Na- 
poleon a complete defeat. The excellent counsels of the Prussian general 
were paralyzed by his timidity. 

“ Madame Catalani now seated herself at the pianoforte. The Em- 
peror of Russia, always serviable, arranged the desk for her. She began, 
—‘God’—. At this moment a postilion’s horn sounded such a blast 
under the window of the low house, that, not without some suppressed 
laughter of the bystanders, the great cantatrice was obliged to stop. The 
diligence drove by, and she began again, —‘ God save’—; but now the 
beiwagen,* with an equally musical postilion, followed its principal, and 
alas! the second horn was louder and more dissonant than the first. It 
was in vain to think of keeping one’s countenance ; everybody burst out 
a laughing, and the confused singer was obliged to chew a piece of rhu- 
barb (which she always carried about her) before she could make another 
attempt. This time, however, she succeeded in getting through ‘God 
save the King,’ without interruption. 

“T took a Graf home in my carriage whose Grafschaft had somehow 
been lost. He was looking about for it at the Congress, like a needle, 
and in the mean time had nothing he could call his own but his old Dutch 
uniform. He was a droll old man, whose misfortunes had not robbed him 
of his embonpoint, for his shabby uniform set as tight over his portly belly 
as if, like that of one of our deceased majors of the Guards, it had been 
braced together with an iron hoop. He made himself merry at the ex- 
pense of some of the caricatures we had left, not without humor, and 
sometimes with a grain of bitterness. Lady C held the first rank. 
‘Her dress, her figure, her conversation,’ he said, ‘ were all of a piece. 
With her deep voice, her colossal height and enormous bulk, and the 
feathers on her head nodding at every word she spoke, she looked at once 
the champion and the wet-nurse of Old England.’ 

“There were but few German ladies in Aix-la-Chapelle, but those few 
were models of sweetness and grace. I shall mention only the Princess of 
Thurn and Taxis.” 








* The coach which follows the eilwagen, and carries the luggage. 
VOL. 1V.— NO. II. 23 ¢ 
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Among the jokes, this seems to us one of the best : — 

“The gate (of the Herrnhuter’s churchyard) opened, and a tall man 
entered. After we had passed each other two or three times, I spoke to 
him, and admired the beauty of the churchyard. ‘I beg pardon, Sir,’ said 
he, with Saxon accent, ‘I am not a Herrnhuter; Iam from Dresen.’ The 
naiveté of this restored my spirits, for the good man clearly thought I only 
praised the churchyard by way of paying him a compliment, which he 
modestly declined: like the honest Austrian, who, being at a sermon 
where every body was in tears, was the only person who did not weep. 
On this the greatest enthusiast of the congregation turned to him with 
some displeasure, and said, —‘ And you, Sir, are you unmoved?’ ‘TI hope 
you won’t be angry, Sir,’ said the good man alarmed, ‘I belong to another 
parish.’ ” 


An obliging friend tells us this is old. Long life to it! It de- 
serves to be as old as the hills; but it loses all its pretty little 
Austriacisms in translating. 

The last article in the book is a sketch of Berlin society, 
beginning with the court and descending to the bourgeoisie. 
Madame de Staél says, ‘‘ Berlin est une ville qui ne laisse pas de 
souvenir.” ‘This only proves,” says our author, “ that a very 
clever woman may say a very silly thing.” In this we quite agree 
with him ; but in order to feel the sort of impression from Berlin 
which creates souvenirs, one must know something of that vast 
quantity of intellectual light which, from the time of Frederic the 
Great, has emanated from thence ; and of this, in spite of all 
Madame de Staél’s genius, and in spite of her book upon Ger- 
many, she had a very imperfect conception. ‘The author says, — 


“ Prussia is incontestably an object of interest, whether she be loved or 
hated : — despised she cannot be by any one, for she ascends. When the 


sun sinks, people grow sleepy, but they open their eyes to his rising 
beams.” 

“ The political constitution of Prussia may leave something to desire; 
but where light is universally diffused, other defects are but of secondary 
importance. Under any form, even the worst, human happiness is better 
secured with that, than without it, by institutions the most artfully con- 
trived. These defects will, however, of necessity, and without any vio 
lence, disappear, and all the wishes of true liberals, who have nothing in 
common with frantic destroyers, will be fulfilled.” 


Though, as he says, and as his book will testify, a very bad 
courtier, he speaks with great attachment and respect of the 
reigning family, and especially defends the Crown Prince against 
the insinuations (which he complains have been so frequent in 
foreign newspapers) that his accession to the throne is an event 
looked forward to with dread by his future subjects. These ru- 
mors our author treats as mere calumny. We earnestly hope he 
may be right. There are few things in which Europe is more 
deeply interested than the tranquiliity of Prussia. If she has peace 
without and within, her population can hardly, under their actual 
system of education, fail to advance to a high pitch of moral and 
intellectual culture, and to operate most favorably on other na- 
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tions, as she has already done on her bitterest enemy, Fraace, 
and as she undoubtedly will ere long do on England. 

Among the amusements, he speaks of some very curious balls, 
where every step in the ladder of society is to be found congre- 
gated. Of these balls some idea may be formed from the laudable 
attention to the toilet of the beaux, shown in the order, “ that no 
gentleman be admitted in dirty boots.” Spite of these refine- 
ments, — perhaps because of them, —the balls seem to be dull; 
but the suppers, enlivened by an incessant feu-de-joie of corks 
from champagne bottles, are joyous enough. 


“ The last of these balls I was at,” says the author, “ our gay Prince 
Albrecht wandered with his adjutants from room to room, unable to find 
a vacant place at a table. I couldn’t help laughing as C—— exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, ‘ That ’s what you call an absolute monarchy, where the 
king’s son can’t find a table to eat his supper at, because his good citi- 
zens have taken possession of them all! A constitutional Orleans would 
take care to be better served!’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘that is one reason why 


we want no revolutions, and are so happy as to have a sound body that 
docsn’t want bloodletting every year or two.’” 


We had marked many other passages for translation, but what 
we have laid before our readers will suffice to give an idea of the 
varied contents and the various merits of the book. There are 
passages which show the author’s well-known talent for descrip- 
tion of natural objects. His ascent in a balloon in 1817, with 
Herr Reichardt, contains some most striking examples of this. A 
Transylvanian bear-hunt, taken down from the relation of Alci- 
biades de Tavernier, a nephew of the celebrated traveller, is ad- 
mirable. We regret we have not room for it. 

We take leave of our author, hoping soon to meet him again 
on his own undisputed and well-won ground, — landscape garden- 
inge Though England is, as he is never backward to acknowl- 
edge, the classic land of gardening, we are convinced his acute 
perception of natural beauty, and his long and large experience, 
will enable him to produce a work of peculiar interest on that 
subject. 





[From “ The Atheneum,” No. 337.] 


Art. IV. — Mémoires Biographiques, Littéraires et Politiques, de 
Mirabeau, écrits par lui-méme, par son Pére, son Oncle, et son 
Fils adoptif.— [Biographical Memoirs, Literary and Political, 
of Mirabeau, written by Himself, his Father, his Uncle, and his 
adopted Son.] Vols. I. & Il. Paris. London: Dulau & Co. 


Tue history of the French Revolution has been well written, 
but, unfortunately, too soon. A host of memoirs are yet destined 
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to see the light, which must all make new discoveries, disclose 
new facts, and greatly modify the characters of persons and the 
color of events. We should have imagined, that conversation 
alone would have supplied French historians with just and new 
views ; but the veterans of the day are chary of betraying secrets, 
except to that MS. which is to be the record of their life and acts. 
Thus, of all the historians who have written on the revolution, 
not one has been able to explain the cause of the Duke of Or- 
leans’ forced journey to England in 1789. Lafayette’s memoirs 
assuredly contain the secret, and we must wait for these. Mira- 
beau’s papers, known to be in the possession of his adopted son, 
were looked to as another treasure, one day to be given to 
the world. But M. Lucas Montigny hesitated, from the revelation 
which the publication would make, and the scandal it would 
excite. However, there was a noble cotemporary of Mirabeau’s, 
the Prince d’Aremberg, who was in all the revolutionary secrets 
and society of the time, who afterwards quarreled, like Burke, 
with liberal opinions, and who recorded his experience and opin- 
ions of the men and the events, in letters and writings, said to be 
most piquant and severe. M. d’Aremberg died lately, ordering 
by will that his papers should be published. They are now in 
course of printing at Brussels. Hearing of this publication as 
about to take place, M. Lucas Montigny determined to hesitate no 
longer in publishing the memoirs and papers of Mirabeau, know- 
ing that whatever he might withhold would soon be disclosed, and 
by a partial hand, in the memoirs of D’Aremberg. The public 
accordingly has been presented with two volumes of these genuine 
memoirs. 

The first volume is almost exclusively occupied with an account 
of his ancestors, by Mirabeau himself. They are interesting, 
more especially the adventures of the Marquis John Anthony, an 
intrepid officer attached to the Duke of Vendéme. This account 
traces the family from Italy to its settlement in Provence, and its 
rise as a great commercial family at Marseilles. JNotwithstand- 
ing their traffic, the merchants of the name of Mirabeau prided 
themselves on their noblesse ; and one of them, who was consul, 
or mercantile magistrate of the town, having been afterwards re- 
proached as a marchand by a bishop, replied, that ‘‘ he had been 
a marchand of police,” (i. e. had administered justice,) ‘‘ as the 
bishop was a marchand of holy water.’’ Of this portion of the 
memoirs we shall translate but the following anecdote : — 


“ Whilst passing the soldiers in review, my grandfather remarked one 
who held his firelock awkwardly upon his shoulder. He was about to 
reprimand him, when the major at his side observed, ‘ You shall know the 
cause by and by.’ They passed on, and the major afterwards related the 
following anecdote: ‘The regiment was at Saar-Louis, and the rigid rule 
of a garrison was then, as it still is, that no one should be found sword 
in hand, under penalty of having the hand amputated. It was the ill 
fortune of this man to find two of his comrades engaged in single combat ; 
he ran towards them, and, drawing his sword (for the laws of honor forbid 
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the separating of combatants but by the sword,) rushed in betwixt them. 
The guard came up at the instant, the combatants took flight, and the 
corporal, for such was the individual in question, was taken sword in 
hand, and conveyed tothe guard-house. He related the adventure as it 
happened. A court-martial was held, before which he frankly and simply 
repeated the truth. The court might have exercised mercy, but, as the 
price, it imperatively demanded the names of the individuals whose com- 
bat he had stopped, in order that they, at least, might not go unpunished. 
«I do not deny that I know them,” said the unfortunate corporal, “ but I 
will not tell their names, nor put them in my plece. Which of you would 
denounce a comrade? No; I have saved two soldiers for the king, and 
will continue to do so. I have become subject to the penalty, and will 
pay it. I ask only one favor, — it is, that you will permit me to lose my 
left, instead of my right hand, that I may yet employ the latter in the 
king’s service.” Alas! there is in the subaltern but too much of that 
servile spirit, which finds a glory in attaching itself to the letter of the 
ordonnance in all its rigor, and that dares not deviate in the least from 
that superstitious stiffness which it costs vulgar minds so little to adhere to, 
especially when the rigor is exercised at the expense of others. This 
noble soldier was condemned, and returned thanks for being allowed to 
lose one hand instead of the other. On reaching the block, he said to the 
executioner, “I have undergone this humiliation and these preparations 
for example’s sake. In this consists the punishment; the rest is the king’s 
order. I will execute it. It must be done by the hand of asoldier. Get 
you away, and give me the axe.” He seized the axe as he spoke, and, 
with his right hand, at a blow, severed his left from the arm. This was 
the soldier who, at the review, was awkwardly shouldering his musket 
with his stump.’ ” 


There is a vivid and remarkable account in this portion of the 
Memoirs, of a defence of a bridge on the Adda, by the Duke of 
Vendome, against Prince Eugene. The feat is remarkable, being 
so similar to those of Napoleon’s army on the same river ; but it is 
so differently fought, and so differently told, as to display most 
strongly the difference between Louis the Fourteenth’s soldiers 
and Napoleon’s. 

But it is time to pass to Mirabeau. His father and uncle, the 
Marquis and the Bailli, were most inexhaustible letter-writers, and 
we may add, that the former, especially, was one of the best and 
most spirited letter-writers even in the epistolary land of France. 
From this correspondence has been extracted every detail of Mira- 
beau’s birth, infancy, and youth. The most remarkable charac- 
teristic of his youth was his ugliness, —the immense size of his 
head, and the hideousness of his features, increased by a plaster 
imprudently placed on them, whilst in the putrid crisis of the small- 
pox. The Marquis compares him to Punch, and records his smart 
sayings, which were much in the style of Punch. The father de- 
tested the boy, and, throughout his education, showed chiefly an 
anxiety to have him continually and severely beaten. From school 
he sent him to a regiment, where he had the imprudence to con- 
tract some gambling debts. Punishment instantly followed in the 
shape of exile from his regiment, and, finally, in imprisonment 
under a lettre de cachet. Curtailed in his allowances, debt was 
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inevitable to Mirabeau, whilst his father had but the one plan of 
visiting a fault, —the whip for the boy, fetters and a prison so 
soon as he had reached the age of puberty. At length Mirabeau 
married, with his father’s consent, an heiress, whose fortune he 
was not allowed to touch; an arrangement that inevitably aug- 
mented, instead of alleviating, his difficulties and debts. For 
these he was again confined to some distant town, where he 
thought fit to horsewhip a gentleman for insulting his sister. The 
old Marquis seized the pretext, and procured an order for im- 
muring his son, first in the Chateau d’If, near Marseilles, and 
afterwards in the Chateau de Joux, on the Swiss frontier. Here, 
separated from his wife, from friends, from all hopes and enjoy- 
ments, Mirabeau won the affections, and flung himself into the 
arms of the Marquise de Mounier, the sixteen years old wife of a 
sexagenarian. With her he fled to Holland ; being condemned, 
in his absence, for this crime, to the penalty of decapitation, 
whilst the companion of his flight was at the same time con- 
demned to perpetual seclusion. So much for the punishment in- 
flicted upon minors in an age when the heads of families might be 
guilty, with impunity, of the greatest criminality and excess. 

The old Marquis de Mirabeau depicts his own character : 
‘Four days ago,”’ writes he, ‘‘I met Monpezat, whom I had not 
seen for twenty years, whose absurdity drew from me a good re- 
proof. ‘ Your law-suit with your Marchioness, is it terminated ?’ 
asked he. ‘I have won it.’—‘ Where is she?’ ‘In a con- 
vent. —‘ And your son?’ ‘In a convent.’—‘ And your 
daughter?’ ‘In a convent.’—‘ Why, you have undertaken 
to people the convents.’ —‘ Ay, Sir, and if you had been my son, 
you had been in a convent long ago.’”” The poor Marquis thinks 
he has the best of the argument here. The tyrannical acts of 
cruelty committed in his family, under the sanction of the govern- 
ment, are amply sufficient to neutralize in one’s mind all the sym- 
pathy and horror previously felt at the sufferings of the French 
noblesse in the revolution. How fully the aristocrats earned their 
proscription, may be gathered from the ‘‘ Mémoires de Mirabeau.” 
We have not made many translations from these two first volumes, 
because their matter has already been, for the most part, given 
in the ‘Lettres 4 Sophie,’ found at Vincennes; and also for 
another reason, viz. that the letters of the old Marquis are utterly 
untranslatable, from force and bizarrerie of expression. We 
shall await the revelation concerning the political career of Mira- 
beau with impatience. ‘These volumes still leave him immured at 
Vincennes. 
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[Abridged from “ Tait’s Magazine, for June, 1834.’"] 


Art. V.— The Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Serk, 
§c. The Result of a Two Years’ Residence. By Henry D. 
Incuis, Author of “ Spain in 1830,” ‘The Tyrol,” &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1834, , 


Tue Norman Islands, for which, from tenderness to British 
pride, Mr. Inglis has adopted the name of the Channel Islands, 
are eight in number; Jersey, is the most considerable, and the 
author’s favorite. We shall have much to say for Guernsey. Al- 
derney is next in consequence. Serkis a charming and produetive 
small island ; and the others are mere ocean specks, inhabited by 
the stormy petrel, or rabbit warrens. 

St. Helier’s, the capital of Jersey, is beautifully situated in the 
Bay of St. Aubins. ‘There is the noble brimful bay, stretching in 
a fine curve of many miles; its sloping shores charmingly diversi- 
fied with wood and cultivated fields, and thickly dotted with vil- 
lages and cottages. There is, on the left, close to the vessel as 
she sails by, the gray and imposing fortress, called Elizabeth 
Castle, built on a huge sea-girt rock, while in front is seen the 
town, commanded by its lofty strong-hold, and backed by a fine 
range of wooded and cultivated heights. The first impression 


of the town is favorable. It reminded Mr. Inglis of the Swiss 
towns : — 


“ Baden, Basle, Berne, Zurich, around which houses, gardens, parterres, 
orchards, meadows, groves, and rocks, are so charmingly intermingled, 
are instantly recalled ; and, in the glimpses which are occasionally caught 
of the bay, the resemblance is heightened by the alchemy of imagination, 
which easily pictures the lake of Geneva, Zurich, or Lucern. 

“ Of the town itself, I should say, that, in point of externals, it is much 
upon a level with English country towns of the same size. The streets 
are perhaps, upon the whole, somewhat narrower. 

“ Let every one who visits St. Helier’s hie him to the market-place on 
a Saturday morning. There one may judge, not only of the produce of 
the Island, but of its population. I have seldom seen in any market, — 
save and except Thoulouse, which I look upon as the ne plus ultra for 
garden produce, —a finer display of vegetables, fruits, and flowers than 
in the market of St. Helier’s. it is a very general custom for the heads of 
families to make their own markets; and therefore a pretty fair sample of 
the resident population may be always seen there in fine weather. Nor 
is market-going in St. Helier’s altogether matter of business; it is true, 
that at the earlier hours, both ladies and gentlemen may be seen intent on 
supplying the larder; and it startles one at first to see gentlemen walking 
about with an armful of cauliflowers or artichokes, or with a couple of 
muilet or mackerel dangling from a string passed through the gills. But 
somewhat later in the day the market changes its character and becomes 
a promenade. There are abundance of nodding feathers and smart rib- 
bons to be seen; and talk and gossip succeed to inquiry and cheapening. 
I shall speak afterwards of the quality and prices of provisions ; at present 
I shall merely say, that to a stranger the display of edibles is very satis- 
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factory. It must be admitted, however, that the market-place is not suf- 
ficiently roomy ; and that, in order to gratify one’s self with the display of 
country produce, and the faces of the country girls who bring their butter 
and eggs to market, one must submit to be elbowed and jostled more than 
is altogether agreeable. By and by I shall speak more in detail of the 
market-place and its contents. 

“ The Square, or Royal Square, as it is called, deserves a page to itself. 
In Spain, the square would be an Alameda; but in Jersey it is the resort 
only of the male lounger. Here, at most hours of the day, may be seen 
groups of threes and fours, posted here and there, discussing Island 
politics ; others single, or in pairs, are seen strolling leisurely to and fro, 
perfect examples of the ‘far niente’; others again, in twos and threes, 
more intent on health and exercise than conversation, may be observed 
for hours together, walking from end to end at the top of their walking 
speed, while a few gossips are seen seated on benches at the door of an 
eminent pastry cook’s shop, whiling away the two tedious hours. But this 
is not all: the Court-House is in this square; and before and after its 
sittings, a promiscuous crowd, composed of clients, lawyers, judges, and 
lookers-on, is congregated about the door, intent upon what is about to 
be, or busily occupied with that which has been, for I have nowhere, so 
much as in Jersey, seen individual causes and private disputes occupy 
public attention. In this same square, too, are all the booksellers’ shops, 
and the reading-rooms, and newspaper offices. The town church, too, 
stands close by. It boasts, also, one of the principal hotels; and as all 
the chief thoroughfares of the town communicate with it, the reader may 
easily guess what sort of a place is the Royal Square of Jersey. I ought 
to mention, that this square is not what in England is understood by a 
square: it is an open space flagged with smooth stones, and resembles 
rather a French ‘place,’ or a Spanish ‘ paseo,’ than an English square.” 


One has now a tolerable notion of the exterior of St. Helier’s ; 
and though we cannot make the tour of the island, which Mr. In- 
glis did much in the fashion of Robinson Crusoe, we may attend 
his steps at the close of his journey. 


“In rambling over the island, the description of wooded fertility which 
I have given will not be constantly applicable. On one part of the Island, 
that towards the northwest, you emerge from the orchards and deep dells, 
and shady paths, and find open downs, which reach to the sea in that 
direction. These are all enclosed, and furnish good pasture; and al- 
though the beautiful and the picturesque be here left behind, these 
scenes are not without their charm. There is a freshness in the air, and a 
buoyancy of spirit felt in treading these high, open grounds; the very 
contrast afforded with the rest of the island is pleasing, since variety is 
always pleasing ; and these downs are, besides, adorned by several kinds 
of flowering heath, far excelling in the size and tint of its blossoms any 
that is seen growing wild in Britain.” 


We must now take up Mr. Inglis at a distant point. He has 
described the smaller towns of the Island, Gorey and St. Aubin’s, 


and many a charming sequestered bay and smiling village, and we 
find him among the hamlets. 


“ These are to be found in the neighbourhood of each of the twelve 
churches ; and some’ of them are entitled almost to the appellation of a 
village ; and besides these, several other small villages, or large bamlets, 
are to be found along the sea-coast, both east and west, of St. Helier. 
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The hamlets in Jersey, are like hamlets everywhere else, consisting, 
perhaps, of a parsonage, a school-house, a public house, a blacksmith’s 
shop, probably another small shop of all wares, a farm-house, and a few 
cottages; and these dwellings are scattered about, and mingled with 
orchards and gardens. 

“ Besides the farm-houses which one meets with, in exploring the 
island, you occasionally stumble upon a very large, massive, and shapeless 
building, evidently of some antiquity, and meant to be the habitation of 
persons of some distinction; perhaps there is an arched gateway, and an 
uncouth emblem in stone surmounting it; and it may be there is an avenue 
of well-grown trees, extending in a straight line from the gateway. 
These are the manor-houses, of which there are several in the island. 
They are not worth going expressly to see, but if one stumbles upon them 
it may be worth while to stand still. I would except the manor-house of 
St. Ouen’s, which, I think, repays a journey. It is a fine venerable 
place ; but it is in a sadly dilapidated condition. 

“ Nor is the interior of the island altogether deficient in modern villas 
and cottage residences; though these are not numerous, and not, in 
general, remarkable for their beauty. Nearest to the towns these are of 
course more numerous ; but they are also scattered here and there, over 
most parts of the island, and are generally prettily situated, and with the 
usual accompaniments of orchard and garden-ground. And this leads 
me to remark, as another feature of the external aspect of Jersey, the 
pretty peeps one gets into the flower-gardens, and the variety of flowers 
which one finds in them. It is seldom, I might say never, that one sees a 
house or a cottage, not absolutely in a street, unaccompanied by less or 
more garden; and in many of the gardens, especially those nearest to the 
town, a fine blow of beautiful flowers is generally seen. Besides the 
flowers and shrubs, that are met with in any English garden, we find 
many that are usually considered green-house plants in England. All 
kinds of myriles grow luxuriantly, and flower regularly in the open air; 
the hydrangea is seen at almost every other cottage door, measuring, 
perhaps, from eight to twelve feet in circumference, and four or five in 
height.” 


No traveller keeps so quick and well-directed an eye to those 
homely and all-important matters of daily life, to being and well- 
being, as Mr. Inglis. Let him enter a cottage, or a small farm- 
house, and he finds out, like a conjuror, what is in the pot for 
dinner, whether the bed is of soft, warm feathers, or musty straw, 
and how many shirts the master possesses. He shows us, in short, 
the moral and political condition of the people, by placing before 
us their means of life. In Jersey Mr. Inglis states, that the largest 
class of native inhabitants are at once 
“ proprietors, occupiers, and laborers of the soil. This is, with few 
exceptions, the condition of ali the country people. These possessions 
are from two or three vergees,* up to twenty or thirty; but that I — 
speak more intelligibly, I may say from one up to ten or twelve Englis 
acres. Some few properties may run up to fifty, sixty, or even more 
acres, but this is extremely rare. The wealth of a Jerseyman is not, how- 
ever, to be estimated by the number of his vergees. A man, possessing 
but a limited number of vergees, may be an extensive holder of rents 





* If we understand Mr. Inglis aright, a vergee is between a half and a third 
of an acre. 
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secured upon other possessions ; and this requires a few words of expla- 
nation. A man who is in want of money charges his property with the 
payment for ever of any number of quarters of wheat, and these quarters 
are transferable in the market, and divisible, —z. e., if A lends B a sum 
of money, equal to twenty quarters annual charge, A may transfer these 
to C, D, E, and F, five quarters to each, and each of these again, may 
transfer his claim to five different individuals, —so that quarters are a 
floating heritable property, and are readily bought by any one who hap- 
pens to have a little spare money, and as this includes almost every farmer 
in Jersey, there are few who have not been purchasers, and are not pro- 
prietors of some quarters. 

“It must always happen that where men cultivate their own land, and 
labor for their own profit, a certain independence of character will be en- 
gendered, an independence whose foundation is natural and just, and 
which is in itself honorable to the possessor. In Jersey other things con- 
tribute to foster this spirit among the inhabitants, particularly the pos- 
session of certain political rights and privileges, of which I shall after- 
wards have occasion briefly to speak, and the isolated position of the island 
which they inhabit. The spirit, indeed, which animates the mass of the 
people, more especially the inferior classes, is strongly republican; and 
the blunt independence of character and manner, as well as other evi- 
dences of this spirit, bear no small resemblance to the traits which attach 
to our brethren across the Atlantic. The surplus labor required upon 
the soil, beyond that which the possessors and their families can give, or 
upon those properties which are in the hands of English residents, is per- 
formed by English, Irish, and French laborers, for Jersey laborers are 
not to be obtained for hire, though there is no difficulty in obtaining an 
exchange of labor, which is more consonant with their notions of indepen- 
dence. Among female servants, too, there is a good deal of the American 
“help.” There is no absolute rudeness among them, but there is much 
of the free and easy, and the same treatment which would be acceptable 
to an English servant, would speedily offend the sensitiveness of a Jersey- 
born damsel. 

“ Tt is a fact, that in all countries where we find a love of independence, 
and where that independence of character is generated by independence 
in worldly circumstances, we also find a strong disposition towards ava- 
rice, and its natural accompaniments, parsimony and excessive frugality. 
The origin of this is not difficult to account for: independence in worldly 
circumstances is absolutely essential towards independence of character 
and action, and men, therefore, naturally employ the means by which this 
independence may be secured. With acquisition, too, grows the love of 
it; and thus, we may easily comprehend how, in an isolated community, 
its members, gradually enriching themselves, and perceiving, yearly, the 
certain results of frugality, should acquire habits which border upon the 
niggardly and sordid. 

“ That this love of acquisition, and a strict frugality, form, with inde- 
pendence, another strong trait of Jersey character, is undeniable ; and 
although it be true that these traits are sometimes offensive, we scarcely 
can quarrel with that which presents to us a population without paupers, 
and amongst which there is no man who does not feel himself above the 
contempt of the proud and the sneer of the rich.” 


The frugality of the Jerseyman is, according to Mr. Inglis, not 
always enlightened economy. He will risk a long doctor’s bill, 
rather than sacrifice a barn-door fowl for kitchen physic, because 
it may bring eighteen pence in the market; he will, at one time, 
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starve his cows, and at another feed his poultry on his best wheat, 
rather than put his hand in his purse to buy an inferior sort of 
grain. This kind of thrift is, we think, not peculiar to Jersey. 
The people are remarkably industrious and hard-working. Mr. 
Inglis allows that they are honest “ after a sort.” 


“If, on a market morning, you meet half a dozen women heavily 
enough laden with vegetables and other country produce, it is ten to 
one they have all contrived to keep their hands unembarrassed, and are 
busily employing them with the knitting-needle ; and when sitting in the 
market-place with their fish, fruit, or butter, few sit idle; even in the 
midst of winter, the knitting-needle is still in their hands. I have even 
seen women on horseback, knitting as they rode to market.” 


There are no millionaires in Jersey ; and as it is more a trading 
community than Guernsey, the frontiers of rank are not so vigi- 
lantly guarded. Few expenditures exceed £1,200, and few car- 
riages are kept. The rich are, in fact, still saving and accumu- 
lating. They do not live to give entertainments, though the stated 
holiday seasons bring the annual festivity. The language of the 
natives of all ranks precludes their advance in social refinement ; 
but English, which children are now universally taught, is rapidly 
taking place of the Jersey dialect. The different leading religious 
denominations known in England, as Independents, Baptists, and 
Methodists, flourish in Jersey ; but the Wesleyan Methodists still 
keep the ground they early acquired in the Norman Islands. 


“ LIVING IN JERSEY. 

“The whole number of English residents in Jersey, amounts to, at 
least, three thousand, exclusive of the trades-people settled in the island. 
Of this number, at least three-fourths consist of officers on the half-pay 
of the army and navy, and their families: the remainder is made up of in- 
dividuals, who, either with large families to educate, or with limited 
incomes, find economy an object ; and including also, some few, who are 
attracted to the island by the advantages of its climate. 

“ The English society of Jersey is quite distinct from the native society : 
I do not say that they never mingle ; but the intercourse is limited and 
unfrequent. At a large party, given by a Jersey family, a few English 
will generally be seen; and at an English party, there is usually a slight 
sprinkling of native inhabitants; but there is far from being any general 
intercourse. Those only indeed, who have brought letters of introduction 
to Jersey families, or who maintain an establishment superior to their 
neighbours, receive the civilities of the island families; and these civili- 
ties are for the most part confined to a formal dinner, or a rare invitation 
to a large evening party.” 


Jersey possesses great advantages in a really free trade, which 
we here find called commercial privilege ; and such it is. It is 
its commercial privileges which have filled its harbour with 
shipping, and extended its commerce over the world; these, which 
confer upon it the advantage it possesses over other spots, in com- 
manding at a lower price the luxuries, and many of the necessa- 
ries of life. This, in conjunction with the absence of taxation, 
is the attraction which has drawn some thousands of English resi- 
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dents to its shores; this it is which has covered the environs of 
the town with villas, and formed new streets, and opened shops, and 
raised the value of property, and, in fact, made Jersey what it is, 

Education does not appear to be in the best state in Jersey ; but it 
is universal; and the press is unfettered by stamp duty. There 
are five French, and six English newspapers published in the 
island, of which the population is less than 40,000 altogether: 
but then the price is on the average }3d. The Jersey papers do 
not appear to be among the leading journals of Europe. One 
might fancy this paragraph rather applied to America than any 
part of the British dominions : — 


“ Almost every grown-up-person, man or woman, reads one or other of 
the Jersey newspapers. On Saturday morning, when three of the French 
papers are published, one is seen in every market person’s hand, or lying 
on almost every market stall. The fish-woman, the fruit-woman, the 
butter-woman, has each her newspaper; and lays in, for another week, a 
stock of knowledge as to the affairs of Jersey.” 


In one of those petty newspapers, in this small town, Mr. Inglis 
has counted 130 advertisements. But then there is no duty upon 
advertising ; and one may be inserted for sixpence. 

The full account which Mr. Inglis has given of the Island of 
Jersey, to which he has devoted one of his two volumes, makes 
it superfluous to be so minute in treating of Guernsey and the 
smaller islands, where the general features are the same, or ex- 
ceedingly alike. The capital, St. Peter’s Port, is an antiquated 
town, with steep, narrow, and crooked streets, flanked by old, 
substantial, dusky houses. The suburbs and environs of the town 
are charming. 


“‘ Walk from St. Peter’s Port in what direction you may, indications of 
wealth and refinement united are everywhere apparent. I do not mean 
to pass any encomium on the architectural beauty of the Guernsey villas, 
which are, with few exceptions, constructed without much regard to ar- 
chitectural taste; but they are uniformly respectable in appearance: 
there is nothing pert and cit-like about them: they are generally some- 
thing beyond boxes; and are evidently the dwellings of persons who 
possess, at least, a competency. 

“ Nor is it the houses alone that arrest one, and lead to those conclu- 
sions. With scarcely an exception, every detached house has some 
pleasure-ground; not merely a round plot, with its circular gravel walk, 
its little labyrinth of evergreens, and its border of box or daisies, but a 
respectable sized enclosure,— a miniature lawn, always in excellent order, 
big enough for a promenade, and very frequently with a circular carriage- 
road. 

“ The beauty, not only of the immediate, but of the remoter environs 
of St. Peter’s Port, is greatly enhanced by the numerous gardens, and the 
passion for flowers, which is everywhere prevalent amongst all classes in 
Guernsey. The superiority of Guernsey over Jersey, in the greater ex- 
cellence of its gardens, and the more successful and more universal culti- 
vation of flowers, does not certainly depend upon any superiority of soil 
or climate, the latter of which, indeed, is in favor of Jersey, but is to be 
attributed solely to greater pains taken in cultivation. It is certain, how- 
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ever, that Guernsey is justly celebrated for its floriculture. It is not only 
in the larger gardens, —to which a stranger is generally conducted, as 
being among the lions of Guernsey, — that one is charmed with the beauty 
and variety of flowers, but in the little plots of garden ground, attached to 
the smaller country-houses and even cottages. Noble hydrangeas, — fine 
varieties of the pink, and healthy bushy geraniums, all reared in the open 
air, overtop the little walls or grace the door-way. 

“‘ There are better figs, and more of them, in Guernsey, than in Jer- 
sey ; but the reason is, that the fruit is not cultivated in Jersey. The su- 
periority of Jersey is seen in the cultivation of the melon, some species of 
which are raised without glass in Guernsey ; but the romana, which re- 
quires greater heat, is not so successful there asin Jersey. Well-sized 
orange trees growing in the open air are seen in Guernsey ; but to pro- 
duce tolerable fruit, they require the shelter of a wall; and in winter, the 
protection of mats.” 


We subjoin to what is here said by Mr. Inglis an extract from an 
article, published about eighteen months since, in the Examiner 
newspaper. 


“ The happiest community which it has ever been my lot to fall in with 
is to be found in the little island of Guernsey. The pictures of want, 
filth, and crime, which so frequently shock the eye of humanity in our 
own country, and which appear to a still greater extent in Ireland, and in 
many parts of France, are not to be met with in Guernsey ; but in their 
stead are to be seen the happy signs of abundance, comfort, and content- 
ment. The poor man has his neat little house, is surrounded by his 
cheerful family, and is under no apprehension that he shall not be able, 
with moderate labor, to provide a full meal and a comfortable lodging for 
all who are dependent upon him. 

“ What are the causes of this superior state of things in Guernsey ? 
Why is it, that, within so short a distance of places where the pining 
laborer is but half-fed and half-clad, the man of Guernsey should have a 
well-stored board and abundance of clothing? The climate is not pecu- 
liar ; the land is not remarkably fertile. The southern parts of England 
are quite equal to Guernsey in both these particulars. How is it, then, 
that Guernsey should be so much a-head in the career of happiness ? 
Guernsey has superior laws,— superior institutions. And the state of 
things in Guernsey is one among the thousand proofs that have been 
given, that the prosperity and happiness of a people are much more de- 
pendent on its laws, institutions, and the manner in which its government 
is carried on, than on climate and fertility of the soil. 

“T have twice visited the island of Guernsey, under circumstances fa- 
vorable for becoming acquainted with its condition ; and, in the hopes of 
directing general attention to a model from which much might with ad- 
vantage be adopted, I will give a brief account of what fell under my ob- 
servation. 

“ One of the most striking changes which the visiter, whether from 
England or France, meets with en his landing in Guernsey, is the entire 
absence of beggars. That miserable compound of impostors and real 
distress, — the wandering mendicant, — is there unknown. A tradesman, 
who had been established at St. Peter’s Port (the town of the island) for 
upwards of thirty years, assured me, that during the whole period of his 
residence in the island, he had never once seen a beggar. For myself, I 
neither saw nor heard of one; and I was satisfied, from all I learned, 
that a beggar is, in Guernsey, a being of a past age,—a creation of his- 
tory,—a fit subject for the speculations of the antiquary, — but too com- 
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pletely covered with the dust of ancient times for those of the present 
day to examine. 

“ Not only is the island free from beggars, but it is free also from those 
debasing but unfortunate creatures whom the twilight of evening brings 
forth from their hiding-places, like swarms of moths, to join the giddy 
dance round the flame that is soon to destroy them. Prostitution proceeds 
from the same sources as mendicity,— want and ignorance, — and where 
the latter is not found the former will seldom be met with. Be that as it 
may, however, the fact is, that the streets and roads of Guernsey are not 
disgraced by the appearance either of the prostitute or the beggar. 

“ ‘Two establishments, called the Town and Country Hospitals, exist in 
the island, to which all persons are sent, who, for any reasons whatever, 
are unable to obtain an honest livelihood. In these establishments are to 
be found females who woul! otherwise be living by prostitution, — the 
habitual drunkard, —the lunatic, — the destitute orphan, — all have here 
an asylum, and are removed from the temptation and misery to which 
they would otherwise be exposed.” 


The properties are, Mr. Inglis says, even smaller in Guernsey 
than in Jersey. He is considered rather a great farmer who has 


thirty or forty acres, and the largest estates do not exceed one 
hundred acres. 


We can but barely enter upon Mr. Inglis’s lengthened descrip- 
tion of the singular rook-girdled island of Serk, which, looking 
like a speck in the channel, maintains, in comfort and indepen- 
dence, a hardy and industrious population of between 500 and 600 
souls, and is capable of supporting a greater number. The origi- 
nal lord of Serk must have been a far-seeing, benevolent chief. 


“ The increase of population is checked by the manner in which the 
land is held. There are forty copyhold possessions on the islands, and 
there can never be less or more. No copyhold possessor of a farm can 
sell, or dispose of a part of his property; he may sell, —but he must sell 
all ; and one thirteenth part of the purchase money goes to the lord of 
Serk. In case of death also, the property devolves entire upon the eldest 
son, or failing such, to the eldest collateral branch. All properties, in 
short, must ever continue entire as originally granted. Buildings, too, 
erected on an estate, must go along with it; there is therefore no facility 
for an increasing population: the Jord of the manor, however, possesses 
some land not yet granted in copyhold; and upon that land houses have 
been erected, and population has increased. 

“ The houses of the farmers are built of stone, generally granite, and 
have all the appearance of great antiquity. Their situations are generally 
well chosen in some sheltered spot, either in the dells, or behind hillocks. 
All of the better sort of houses have enclosures before, and a little orchard 
ground behind; and there is altogether something very picturesque about 
these oddly shaped and very substantial houses, with the moss-grown 
rocks and stones in their neighbourhood, and the venerable ivy that hangs 
upon their walls. 

“The properties of these farmers scarcely average more than fifteen 
English acres, and the management of such properties not requiring the 


labor of a man and his family, all the possessors of land are also fish- 
ermen.” 


They build their own boats, and, leaving much of the field-labor 
to the women, carry their cargoes of potatoes and shell-fish to 
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Cherbourg, and even to the English coast, though Guernsey is 
their principal market. Land is difficult to be obtained, and lets 
readily for £3 10s. an acre. One more glimpse of this happy 
little island, and we close the book. It is thus singularly en- 
tered : — 


“ Serk possesses a harbour, though the very least, and most curious, and 
most picturesque, that can well be imagined ; but, this little harbour lying 
on the other side of the island, boatmen of Guernsey prefer making their 
passengers swing up the side of the rock, to the inconvenience of a longer 
voyage. This little harbour, called the Creux, is the only accessible part 
of the island,— accessible, however, in a singular way: for when one 
steps on shore from the harbour, one is still outside of Serk. You have 
still to pass through a tunnel, about twenty yards in length, beneath the 
solid rock, — and on emerging from it, a winding path, up a narrow valley, 
leads to the table land. The tunnel, or hole, of which I have spoken, 
appears to have been partly natural and partly excavated; and I need 
scarcely say, that it might be defende: against almost any attack, either 
by a very trifling force, or by the application of artificial defences. To 
detach by gunpowder a part of the roof, or side of the tunnel, would render 
Serk inaccessible. 

“ At first sight, one landed on Serk, and locking over it, would con- 
clude that the island was almost a plain,—a cultivated and enclosed 
plain, fertile, and a grain country; and it is only a part of this im- 
pression that is proved to be erroneous by a nearer survey of it. It was 
towards the latter end of July when J visited Serk, and, in walking 
through it, I everywhere found the heavy wheat crops almost ready for 
the sickle; the barley crops had already been gathered. But the first 
impression that Serk is a plain is soon agreeably removed. Although 
what is usually called a table land, Serk is intersected by deep-wooded, 
romantic valleys, watered by little tumbling brooks. I descended into all 
of these valleys, dells, and hollows, and found some of them surpassingly 
beautiful, singularly contrasting, in my memory, with the barren and 
rocky coast that so little prepares one for scenes of soft and wooded fer- 
tility. In some spots it is indeed difficult to believe that one is on a 
small islet two or three leagues in circumference. One valley, the valley 
of Dixcard, is every way a charming spot: it is a winding valley, about a 
quarter of a mile broad, flanked by hills that appear lofty, owing to the 
great depth of the valley. Wood in infinite variety fills the lower part of 
the valley; cottages, with their little gardens and bits of orchard ground, 
are scattered in its bosom, while the green sides of the hills, dotted with 
cattle, entirely shut out the view of the sea, and the rush of the little 
rivulet by the pathway, as well as the bend of the valley, hinders even the 
sound of the waves from reaching this sweet seclusion, 

“ Among the many charms of these dells I must not forget the abun- 
dance of singing birds, and the extraordinary profusion of woodbine. 
Blackbirds are greatly more numerous than in any other of the Channel 
Islands ; from the depth of every hollow they were sending up their full 
mellow notes; and as for the honeysuckle, it blossoms thickly upon every 
hedge, and twines up half the trees that skirt the roads and enclosures, 
so that its fragrance,—one of the sweetest I think, in nature,—loads 
every air that blows.” 


We have, perhaps, lingered too long with Mr. Inglis. Our 
apology must be, that he is one of the most pleasant and compan- 
ionable writers of the day, instructive often, and agreeable always; 
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and that the state of society he describes is one to which we look 
with great interest. 





[Abridged from “ The British Critic,” No. 30.] 


[We quote what follows as illustrating the progress and tendency of opinion 
in England on an important subject. It is connected with an article which we 
gave in our last number, (Part 1. p.23 seqq.) The British and Foreign Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science has been attacked as the Royal Society was 
upon its first institution, when Bishop Sprat, the friend of Cowley, in his Histo- 
ty of the Society, found it necessary to defend the studies which it was intended 
to promote, from the charge of leading to irreligion. We give all the reviewer 
says of Dr. Nolan; for, both being of the same party and the same church, there 
is no reason to suspect any tendency to over-censure ; but we omit most of his 
remarks on Professor Powell, because they are chiefly characterized by as- 
sumption and imbecility. At the same time we may observe, that Professor 
Powell does not seem to us to have very clear or settled notions respecting the 
interpretation and use of the Bible; or, if he have, that he has not ventured 
to express himself with sufficient explicitness. — Epp.] 


Art. VI.—1. The Analogy of Revelation and Science established, 
in a Series of Lectures delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, in the Year 1833, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Freperick 
Notan, LL. D., F. R. S., Vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, and for- 
merly Student of Exeter College, Oxford. Oxford, Parker; 
Rivingtons, and Boone, London. 1833. 

2. Revelation and Science. By the Rev. Baven Powe tt, M. A., 
F. R. S., of Oriel College; Savilian Professor of Geometry. 
Oxford, Parker; London, Rivingtons. 1833. 

3. The Cabinet Cyclopedia. — Natural Philosophy: An histori- 
cal View of the Progress of the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences, from the earliest Ages to the present Times. By the 
Rev. Bapen Powe tt, M.A., F. R. S., Savilian Professor of Ge- 
ometry in the University of Oxford. London. Longman and 
Co.; and Taylor. 1834. 

4, A Popular View of the Correspondency between the Mosaic 
Ritual, and the Facts and Doctrines of the Christian Religion: 
in nine Discourses. By the Rev. Witt1am Greswe t, M. A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Officiating Curate of 
Disley in the County of Chester. London. Rivingtons. 1834. 


Since the date of our last publication we have looked with 
more care, because at more leisure, over the Bampton Lectures of 
Dr. Nolan, and Mr. Powell’s sermon, reprinted in reply. Other 
productions also, the titles of two of which we have prefixed to 
this article, have been put forth with a greater or less bearing upon 
the question. It seems probable, that a regular and important 
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controversy will arise ; and that it will be long and fiercely main- 
tained. The matter is far too momentous to be regarded with in- 
difference, either real or pretended. 

The dignity of the Bampton Lectures demands that we should 
begin with Dr. Nolan. He explains the object of his discourses 
in the following words: 


“ Of Revelation it has been justly observed, that it properly consists in 
a history of God’s dealings with mnkind ; according to the order in which 
the events recorded in it are detailed, the distribution of the subject has 
been consequently effected. After the introductory Lecture, in which 
it is opened, and the principles on which the investigation is conducted, 
are explained; the discussion is prose¢uted according to the order ob- 
served in detailing the incidents of the sacred history, of which the Crea- 
tion and Deluge are the most prominent. Occasion is accordingly taken 
to pursue the investigation through the different sciences, to which there 
is any allusion in Scripture. In this manner all that is recorded of the 
planetary system,—of the earth, its formation, and submersion in a 
deluge, —of the method in which it has been supplied with living 
creatures, — and particularly of the nature and destination of man, to 
whose dominion it has been committed,—is discussed in order. In the 
course of the subjects thus investigated, the philosophy of the Scriptures 
is fully examined; and the common objections arising from the existing 
state of astronomy, geology, physiology, psychology, philology, &c. specifi- 
cally answered.” —.Volan, Prelace, pp. xiil. xiv. 


By the way, in making an extract from the preface, we cannot 
but express our regret at the extreme soreness of spirit in which 
its concluding paragraphs are written; and also at the tone of 
irritation and asperity which occasionally betrays itself in the 
notes. 

It would be a labor, neither very pleasant nor very profitable, 
to discuss, even if we could accurately make out, the particular 
theories propounded by Dr. Nolan, throughout the large range 
of science which his lectures embrace. A single quotation from 
the first will give a sufficient specimen of the style, and may, 
perhaps, explain the temper in which the task is undertaken ; al- 
though, as to the exact views of the writer, it still manages to 
leave us in a mist. 


“Tt has been found, by sad experience, that from no quarter has Reve- 
lation suffered so deeply in its credit, as from opposing Science. The 
inspired narrative, in the detail of ordinary events, bears impressed upon 
it the stamp of unimpeachable veracity. But in touching upon subjects 
relating to science, its descriptions, as accommodated to the obvious ap- 
pearance of things, maintain but little regard to philosophical precision, in 
the advanced state of our present knowledge. The charge or suspicion of 
error being thus incurred by the sacred record, the claim which it lays 
to infallibility must be proportionably shaken. The broad line, by which 
truth and error are separated, thus becoming in some measure obliterated ; 
the confidence necessarily fails which we repose in the guide that had 
been chosen as our unerring director. All that bears the air of the mar- 
vellous, in its deviation from natural truth, is necessarily opposed to 
science ; and when estimated by this standard, incurs the imputation of 
error. As the inspired record derives chiefly, if not exclusively, from the 
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marvellous, the proof of its divine original ; when that character is im- 
= or forfeited, the authority is undermined, which qualifies it to 
ecome the undeviating rule of our opinions and practice. 

“Tt can be scarcely necessary to push our observations from these 
pernicious principles to the practical evils to which they progressively lead ; 
or to point out, by how easy and regular a descent the path is smoothed 
from skepticism to open immorality. The last age, which vaunted itself in 
its superior philosophical light, which employed its most strenuous efforts 
to subvert all religion, by demonstrating its irreconcilable opposition to 
scientific truth, gave full proof of the corrupt fruits, of which a soil so 
noxious is naturally productive. The last consequence of these en- 
deavours, as a neighbouring nation, not long since, learned to their mis- 
fortune, was not merely to loosen the obligations, but to sever the moral 
ties, by which the social and domestic interests of humanity are preserved 
from dissolution. Their avowed object was to strip Revelation, not only 
of its highest truths, but to despoi! it of its divine authority ; to hold it up 
to the contempt and execration of the multitude, as a scheme of impos- 
ture fitted only for the superstitious and hypocritical. They labored, not 
without effect, to supersede it by a philosophical system, better suited in 
their views to the reason and happiness of mankind ; and of the moral 
tendencies of which an estimate may be readily formed, as it left them 
unfettered in their choice, between a stoical mortification on the one 
hand, and an epicurean licentiousness on the other.” — Nolan, p. 3-5. 


In short, of Dr. Nolan’s volume we scarcely know what to say. 
His head seems to contain more than he knows exactly how to 
manage. His lectures are learned, but, unfortunately, they are 
almost unreadable; they display large stores of various informa- 
tion, but that information seems iil-assorted, and sometimes almost 
obsolete ; and his views are delivered, for the most part, in a 
style so pedantic and elaborate, that it rather tends to confuse the 
mind with a conglomeration of words, than to convey to it any 
notions clear and precise, and accurately defined. If we look to 
some single sentences, we find the vicar of Prittlewell no more an 
advocate for a literal interpretation of the Mosaic record, than the 
Savilian professor himself: but then, unless he is an advocate for 
such an interpretation, the general tenor of his discourses be- 
comes altogether vague and unintelligible. 

We turn, then, to Mr. Baden Powell; and that his sentiments 
may not be misrepresented, they sha!] be at once stated in his own 


language. In his Discourse he tells us, with regard to the Mosaic 
record, 


“There are extraordinary appearances and occurrences mentioned in 
some parts of the narratve, which are referred to as signal manifestations 
of the Divine power, whether in saving or destroying. There are refer- 
ences to the history of early nations, to the distribution of the tribes of 
the human race, to the physical history of man; there may be, in a word, 
allusions and references, more or less direct to a variety of points con- 
nected with the different branches of human knowledge: and in all which 
the results of diligent inquiry and philosophical research may exhibit 
either a conformity or contradiction to the terms of the description. But 
upon these we shall have no occasion to dwell in detail. The main prin- 


‘ciple is what we are chiefly concerned with. And that main principle, 
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which it is my object to maintain, is this: That neither is the existence of 
these absolule contradictions any argument against the truth of Revelation 
in general, or the Christian religion in particular ; nor are the accordances 
which may be made out necessary to ils support. — Powell’s Rev., pp. 10, 11. 

“ ‘I'he sacred writers convey their doctrines through the medium of his- 
tory, of fiction, of poetry, or of argument, as well as direct precept. Their 
subject may involve incidental references to the facts of the natural 
world: and these they would of course present under that aspect in which 
they were commonly contemplated by the persons they were addressing. 
Their allusions would have failed in being a channel of communication, 
had they been led to depart from such a mode of representation. They 
might refer either to the sensible appearances of nature, or to the tra- 
ditional belief respecting its mode of origination, or its subsequent revo- 
lutions. 

“ If we look at the actual case of the writings of Moses, it is surely in 
every way the most probable supposition, that tradition had preserved 
some legendary memorials of primeval events, and that the origin of the 
world had been recorded in a poetical cosmogony. As introductory to the 
revelation of the law, Moses then put a religious application upon such 
memorials for the stronger sanction of the enactments of that law to the 
Israelites ; and adopted them for the illustration of religious truths, and as 
the vehicles of moral instruction to the chosen people. 

“ But whatever may be thought of such suppositions, on the broad con- 
siderations before advanced, the rational inquirer will surely at once 
dismiss the subject of the alleged physical contradictions. And when we 
look at the variety of attempts which are made to gloss over the difficulty, 
to torture texts into accordance, to supply plausible hypotheses by which 
we imagine the facts in some manner accommodated to the description, or 
to disparage the authority on which the facts are stated; we cannot but 
regard all this as a most lamentable waste of time and ingenuity, grounded 
upon a radical misconception of the entire nature and design of Revela- 
lation.” — Powell’s Rev., pp. 14, 15. 


But it may be said, that Mr. Powell puts these sentiments hy- 
pothetically, and for the sake of argument. We answer, that the 
supposition is bad enough; but that, in fact, the disguise, which 
was transparent from the first, is afterwards thrown off, and that 
the real nature of his individual opinions soon slips out from under 
the thin cloak of pretended hypothesis. Does not the following 
passage from the notes make the thing manifest? 


* T had entertained some notion of adding a few remarks on the various 
publications which are now obtaining a considerable popularity, under the 
well-meant and specious plea of attempting (as they call it) to reconcile 
Science and Revelation, the physical with the Scriptural philosophy ; but I 
shall not pursue the subject into any detail. Attempts dictated by the 
same mistaken spirit have been common from the first dawn of experi- 
mental philosophy. From the days of Galileo, when Foscarinus published 
his ingenious reconciliation of the motion of the earth with Scripture by 
means of refined glosses and interpretations put upon the opposing texts ; 
and from the period when Tycho Brahe contrived a new system of the 
universe with the same object ; (the one torturing the letter of Scripture 
Into agreement with facts, the other inventing a view of the facts to 
accord with the letter of Scripture ;) the very same spirit has been contin- 
ually manifested, equally by the promulgation of ‘ Moses’s Principia’ and 
the theories of the early cosmogonists, and by the recent publications on 
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what is termed Mosaical Mineralogy and Scriptural Geology, by Messrs, 
Penn, Fairholme, Higgins, et id genus omne.” — Powell’s Rev., p. 44. 


But Mr. Powell’s Discourse is not the only place in which his 
opinions are stated. He is not contented to put them forth from 
the pulpit of an orthodox university, and commit,* as far as he can, 
the theology of Oxford to his peculiar doctrines; but he studiously 
takes occasion to repeat them in his “‘ History of Natural Philoso- 
phy,” lately published as one of the volumes of Dr. Lardner’s Cy- 
clopedia. In speaking of Galileo and his times, and the “ recep- 
tion of the new discoveries by the Church,” he informs us, — 


“Thus, however, was the Church arrayed in mortal hostility against 
science, and thus ineffectual was that hostility.” 

Again, — 

“ Thus the monk attempted to bend Scripture to fact, and the Protes- 
tant to bend fact to Scripture; but both attempts were equally futile. 
The orthodox expositions of Foscarinus are unknown, and the pious theory 
of Tycho is exploded and forgotten; the Copernican heresy has tri- 
umphed ; yet the essential truths of Revelation stand unimpeached and 
unimpeachable on the rock of their proper moral evidence ; whilst natural 
theology has found, in this very system, the most powerful of all its argu- 
ments. But still are there not actual contradictions? and how are we to 
get over them ?”— Cab. Cyclop., p. 186. 

“In a word, the object of Revelation is of a kind entirely distinct from 
the inculcation of science; and the incidental parts of any book must, in 
all common reason and fairness, be regarded in a totally different light 
from its essential points. 

* But it will be said, no one now doubts the truth of the solar system; nor 
is 4! one led to reject Revelation on the ground of its being at variance 
with it. 

“ Yet the fact is, the very same difficulties and objections are still 
alleged by many at the present day; not, indeed, with regard to the solar 
system, which they (very inconsistently) admit, but in reference to the 
discoveries in other parts of science, and especially in geology. We have, 
at the present day, zealots animated by as bitter a spirit of persecution, 
though happily without the power of exercising it, as those of the Roman 
tribunal. We have also, ‘mutato nomine, our Tycho and Foscarinus; 
but we shall profit little by the experience of history if we do not learn to 
avoid the errors of that period ; and we shall assuredly find the very same 
principles, so eloquently advocated by Galileo, to be those which alone 
can effectually secure either religion or science from abuse and perver- 
sion.” — pp. 187, 188. 


Very similar to this extract is a passage from the notes to his 
Discourse. 


“ When there is a physical impossibility for understanding a passage 
of Scripture in its literal sense, we are necessitated either to leave it 
without interpretation, or to understand it in some figurative sense. 

“ Thus, e. g. all Protestants admit, that, as our Lord’s words, ‘ This is 





[* The use of the verb to commit, in the sense of “ to expose one to censure 
by improperly using his authority or name,’ a sense derived from the French, 
has become established in our language; but it is a gross solecism to speak of 
o ai the theology of Oxford to Mr. Powell’s peculiar doctrines.” — 

DD. 
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my body,’ cannot be understood in a literal sense, they must be taken in a 
metaphorical. In like manner, ail rational interpreters allow that the ex- 
pressions of the earth’s quiescence and the sun’s motion are physically and 
literally untrue, and must therefore be understood in some other sense. 
On precisely the same principle, every one who knows any thing of ge- 
ology is aware that there exists precisely the same physical impossibility 
for understanding the first chapter of Genesis in its literal sense. It must, 
therefore, (on the same ground) be understood in some other sense. The 
cases are absolutely identical. The man who maintains the letter of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, ought, by parity of reason, to believe in the Ptolemaic 
system and in transubstantiation.” — p. 46. 


Mr. Powell may be well assured that his saving clauses about 
“ literal interpretation ”’ will not avail him while the general tenor 
of his theory remains as it is. ‘‘ Literal interpretation”! Is this 
all that he opposes? Let the reader judge. 


“ A question has been sometimes argued on physiological grounds, 
respecting the probable origin of the human race; whether derived from 
one primeval pair, or from many; and the latter notion has been de- 
nounced as a most pernicious error, because it was imagined that it must 
strike a deadly blow at the doctrine of original sin. 

* But according to the best apprehension I can form of the Scriptural 
view of original sin, I fail in perceiving how it can be in any degree 
affected by such a speculation. For admitting (for the sake of argument) 
that the human species was originally produced in any way that the physi- 
ologist may imagine, surely the docirine of human corruption, as substan- 
tially taught in the New Testament, would stand altogether unchanged. 
St. Paul’s eloquent analogies might, indeed, require a modified interpreta- 
tion; but neither the substantial truth, nor the necessity for spiritual and 
practical regeneration, and the other consequences grounded upon it, 
would be in the slightest degree impaired. 

“ Let it be observed 1 am not contending for the opinion in question, 
but only against the mistake of supposing, that, if sound physical rea- 
soning did require its admission, it could be injurious to the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

“ Another case, to which somewhat similar remarks will apply, is St. 
Peter’s reference to the Deluge, to found upon it an admonition relating to 
the future judgment. 

“ If we admit (for the sake of argument) that the Mosaic description of 
the Deluge is not literally borne out by the appearances which the surface 
of the earth presents, in what way, I ask, would that circumstance affect 
the practical authority of St. Peter’s exhortation, when we know that the 
doctrine he refers to is established upon the repeated and explicit decla- 
rations, both of the other Apostles and of our Lord himself? This par- 
ticular illustration may lose somewhat of its force, but the essential truth 
illustrated remains utterly untouched.” — Powell’s Rev., pp. 17, 18. 


Hence, if any logical conclusion is to be drawn, we cannot but 
conclude that it makes no substantial difference, whether the doc- 
trine of original sin, as displayed in Scripture, or in the articles of 
the Church of England, is true or false ; whether there has been 
any fall and corruption of man, or none; or an universal fall, or 
a partial fall; and whether the unfallen part of the human race has 
intermingled and intermarried with the fallen, and the offspring 
are consequently of a mixed and hybrid species. It makes no 
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difference whether the account of a general deluge, which is re- 
corded in the Old Testament, to which our Saviour refers in the 
New, and which is attested by the concurrent traditions of every 
quarter of the globe, is to be superseded or not by the hasty gene- 
ralizations of the new science of geology. 

We have no geological system either to advocate or to oppose. 
Our wish is not to arrest scientific researches, but to prevent 
scientific men from trampling the authority of the Bible in the 
dust. Our own views upon the subject may be stated in three 
words. Let geology, like every other study, have its free course, 
and proceed, unimpeded and unreviled, upon its proper path. 
Let a comprehensive, but a candid,— an unchecked, but a modest, 
investigation, bring it more and more to the dignity and stability 
of a fixed and ascertained science; and when it és fixed and 
ascertained, then, and not before, let us impartially examine how 
far its results can be adjusted to the Mosaic record ; — what lati- 
tude of interpretation may have been rendered necessary ;— and 
what degree of correctness or error may be found in the cosmogony 
of the Pentateuch. In the mean time, let the antagonist parties 
refrain from acrimonious sneers and uncharitable imputations. 
Let not Divine and human knowledge be arrayed against each 
other; or reason and revelation be misrepresented as enemies, 
with an equal injury to both. The fair issue we are contented to 
abide; and we abide it without an apprehension. We only say, 
let it not be precipitated. We only deprecate rash, and premature, 
and fatal admissions, before the stream of geology has worked 
itself clear, and while the inquiries of one writer overthow the the- 
ories of his predecessor, to be overthrown in their turn by the 
further researches of a third. 





From “ The Foreign Quarterly Review,” No. 26.] 
g y 


Arr. VII.— 1. Sur la Mortalité Proportionelle de quelques Popula- 
tions, considérée comme Mesure de leur Aisance et de leur Civili- 
sation. Par Sir Francis D’Ivernois. Genéve, Imp. de la Biblio- 
théque Universelle. 1832. 8vo. 

2. Sur la Mortalité Proportionelle des Populations Normandes, 
considéréc, &c. Parle méme. Geneve. 1833. S8vo. 

[Upon the Proportional Mortality of different Populations, con- 
sidered as a Measure of their Comfort and Civilization. By 
Sir Francis D'[vernots. 

Upon the Proportional Mortality of the Populations of Normandy, 
considered, &c. By the same Author.]} 


THeseE interesting papers,— which recently appeared in the 
** Bibliothéque Universelle’”’ of Geneva, — are composed from ma- 
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terials collected by Sir Francis D’Ivernois for a great work on 
which he has been several years engaged, on European Statistics ; 
and the idea of their detached publication in that excellent peri- 
odical appears to have been suggested by a ridiculous blunder of 
Moreau de Jonnés, concerning that fertile source of modern panic, 
the supposed perils of Europe from its Slavonic populations. ‘That 
a publicist of some respectability should, in the face of all prin- 
ciple, allow terror to persuade him, that Russia, in less than fifty 
years, will, within her present boundaries, number one hundred 
millions of inhabitants, is certainly a choice illustration as to how 
far an irritated fancy will derange the grave march of calculation; 
and we apprehend that his further statement of the insignificance 
of the united progress of Great Britain and France, in comparison 
with the progress of the Barbarian empire, is not suited to blunt 
the edge of Adam Simmith’s sarcasm concerning the pliability of po- 
litical arithmetic, or to show that the mere figuring statistician 
has very notable pretensions to the name and honors of the states- 
man. 

Overturning the erections of M. de Jonnés by a few easy efforts,” 
M. D’Ivernois fixes attention upon an element, without which the 
parade of population-lists can never conduct the inquirer either to 
the relative strength of an empire, or to the solution of the im- 
portant problem of its comparative progress or decline. That ele- 
ment is the mean duration of life. For of what are we informed 
by the mere numbers representing the populations of two states, 
and the rate of their annual increase? It is not possible to infer, 
from the unaccompanied announcement, one circumstance regard- 
ing either the moral or physical health of the two empires, Al- 
though the rate of increase in the one be comparatively rapid, its 
rate of mortality may at the same time be sufficiently appalling to 
prevent its generations from passing greatly beyond the age of ma- 
turity: while in the other each individual may reach upon the 
average a considerably advanced age, and thereby furnish a com- 
paratively long life of usefulness to the state. Nor, without mark- 
ing the mean duration of life, in regard to the same population at 
different epochs, will it be possible to discern whether the recorded 
movement of that population betokens advance or virtual retro- 
gression. 


“ Suppose,” says M. D’Ivernois, “that at the beginning of this century 
Russia possessed only thirty millions of Russo-Greeks, and that she has 
now thirty-three ; if the newly arrived masses do not count among them a 
greater number of years than those reckoned by the thirty millions who 
preceded them, it will be evident that, notwithstanding the numerical in- 
crease, there has been no increase of human productive force ; and the 
existing generation will have to waste itself in supporting a greater num- 
ber of infants, without thence obtaining a greater number of adults.” 


The point alluded to deserves more definite illustration. The 
useful or productive life commences with the date when the indi- 
vidual becomes capable of providing his own subsistence, a date 
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which, for the sake of brevity, we shall term the age of maturity, 
The productive or useful period will evidently be the interval be- 
tween this date and the average close of life; an interval which 
if multiplied by the number of persons, will yield a product repre- 
senting the comparative gross physical strength or momentum of a 
society. The representations of a hypothetical table will perhaps 
bring out more clear]; the results at which we aim : — 


Supposed mean Useful or pro- 
Supposed age duration of life ductive interval 
of maturity. in three societies. in each society. 
> ~ 
a ++ eee ee te hu tlhUhO 


ae c+ « *e we 
«se «so oe 


Mark how rapidly the proportionate productive interval in- 
creases as the mean duration of life is prolonged! A society 
like the third in our table, would clearly have a gross physical 
power equal to that of a society in the circumstances of the first, 
although the latter were possessed of upwards of treble its popula- 
tion. With equal populations, its productive labor would be more 
than three fold; and if its net disposable force were required, — 
that force we mean which measures the strength of the State, — 
the force usually employed in the produce or purchase of luxuries, 
it would clearly exceed the net disposable force of the first ina 
still greater proportion,— much more of the productive labor of 
the first society being expended on indispensable interior objects, 
and the support of its struggling and fainting masses, until they 
touch on the age of maturity. How barren then are those statis- 
tics which furnish no elements wherefrom to deduce the average 
duration of life! Even that apparently final end and aim of 
drawing-room statistical exhibitions is quite unattainable without 
it; for nothing certain can be gathered concerning the period of 








* This illustration can no where be intimately applied ; but a general illustra- 
tion is not to be objected to because of minute inapplicabilities, provided no 
inferences are drawn by means of its inapplicable points. Scarcely are there 
two countries where the age of maturity is the same. It varies with climate and 
usage, so that it is not a fized element, as stated above. The hypothesis ofa 
mean life too, is taken upon the supposition of the surplus lives of those who 
go beyond it, compensating, and nothing more, the deficit in those who sink 
before reaching it. But the years of a mature man are more valuable than 
those years of achild, and hence the necessity of other corrections when we 
desire to be minute. Independently of this, however, there are clearly two cir- 
cumstances by which the comparative population of States must be judged if we 
would arrive at their comparative strengths : — 

1. The moral condition. This regulates in general the mean duration of life, 
and, when favorable, gives as above an increased productive interval, or phy- 
sical momentum. 

2. The intellectual condition or the wealth of the society. This informs us how 
great a quantity of that productive interval is employed in the production of 
necessaries and the sustenance of children. It is only the remainder which is 
disposable, or which constitutes the external power of the state. 

arbarism can thus seldom contend with civilization ; and M. de Jonnés may 
be pacified. 
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doubling among any people, from the unaccompanied table of the 
past increase of its numbers. A knowledge of the health of the 
people, or of the vital strength of the existing generation, is indis- 
pensable to statistical prophecy ; and this element is not discover- 
able unless from the proportional mortality. ‘The average duration 
of life is also our most emphatic indication of the comparative 
amounts of human happiness. According to the slowness with 
which generations disappear, fewer are hewn down in infancy, and 
a greater sum of felicity is within reach of the several units in the 
mighty throng. It is not indeed to be alleged, that, even by 
propitious indications, our element can express with certainty the 
presence of a lofty moral cultivation ; but it will infallibly inform us 
of favorable ground for cultivation, — of localities signalized by the 
comparative absence of physical misery, including therein all ills of 
diverse origin which still administer to the castigation of our race. 

We have been led from the strict text of M. D’Ivernois’s obser- 
vations, by our desire to unjold the great importance of an element 
which appears comparatively seldom in the results of statistical 
inquiry ; but we return to him with pleasure, and take up his at- 
tractive illustrations in the full hope of showing that the “dry” 
records, may, if properly kept and carefully studied, produce matter 
of contemplation even to the romantic philanthropist. M. D’Iver- 
nois illustrates the importance of attention to the average extent of 
life, by an account of the condition of two parishes in Switzerland, 
of our own county of Monmouth, and of the population of Nor- 
mandy. We mean to bring the leading facts before our thoughtful 
readers; and we only hope that our narrative and remarks may 
present something of the humane and enlightened philosophy 
which is diffused over the pages of M. D’Ivernois. 

I. The records of Montreux, a parish of the Swiss canton of 
Vaud, are kept with the greatest care by its worthy dean, M. Bri- 
del; and it is precisely because its limited population of 2833 
capita enables its registers to be perfectly complete, that we regard 
it as an object of peculiar interest. These registers inform us of 
every thing to be desired concerning the movements of this “‘ self- 
contained ” population: and that the lesson may be made effective 
by contrast, M. D’Ivernois writes on the same page the movement 
of the Russo-Greek population.* 





* The mean duration of life, it will be noticed, is here given only by implica- 
tion. The proportional mortality represents directly how slowly or rapidly 
successive generations disappear, and therefore involves it. It is a pity that 
some good calculator does not publish a short account of the mode of these ele- 
mentary computations, for the benefit of our register-keepers. It would be 
well too, if the methods of approximating to these elements in a crowded popu- 
lation, by means of the doctrine of probabilities, were familiarly illustrated. 


VOL. IV. — NO. I. 267 
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Montreux. Russo-Greek Porutation. 

Average of six years, 1826 to 1831. Average of 1829 and 1830. 
Population . . . . 2833... . + - . 33,000,000 
Proportion. Proportion. 
Births 625 .. . Lin45i... 2... . 1 in 173 
Deaths 441 . . . 1 in 643 . . . . . . ° 1 in 254 

; 1 

Annual increase ‘ Se 


Mark the figures which announce the proportional mortality of 
these contrasted populations! In Russia, one twenty-fifth disap- 
pears annually, while in Montreux the mortality is only one in sixty- 
four! The Russian generations are thus removed much more than 
twice as rapidly as the population of simple and primitive Mon- 
treux; and who would purchase the advantage, — equivocal at 
best, — of a triple number of births, when accompanied by this 
enormous mass of premature deaths? In Montreux, four fifths of 
those born reach the age of twenty, while in the equally authentic 
records of the Russian diocese of Nisni Novgorod it appears that 
of 1000 baptized, 661 perish before their fifteenth year! ‘ As- 
suredly,” says M. D’Ivernois, ‘it is not in Montreux, that the 
nuptial garments of mothers are destined to serve as shrouds for 
their first-born.” 

In investigating the causes of this very remarkable contrast, the 
hypothesis first occurs that it may arise in climate. Doubtless 
Montreux is one of the healthiest spots in Helvetia, and its climate 
nothing resembles that of inhospitable Muscovy ; but, by taking 
another example, M. D’Ivernois has shown that climate is not the 
resolving cause. The parish of Leysin is situated among the 
higher Alps. It is near the summit of the habitable country, and 
the prevailing cold is so rigorous that its inhabitants can raise 
neither wheat, oats, rye, nor any bread corn except the barley of 
Siberia. Yet the statistics of Leysin present even more favorable 
indications than the records of the worthy dean of Montreux. In 
the middle of last century the pastor Muret published an account 
of Leysin, from which this is an extract :— 


“ At Leysin, where the mean duration of life is 50 years 7 months, and 
the probable life 61 years, young persons below 16 constitute only one 
fourth of the pee In ten years there have been 83 baptisms, 45 
marriages, and 82 deaths. These data fix the following as the annual 
rate. 


Births, 1 in 483 Deaths, 1 in 493 
Annual increase . 8 6 + goer 
Period of doubling . . . . 2636 years.” 


That Muret did not exaggerate the condition of things, is proved 
by the registers of the present pastor, M. Favre. The mean dura- 
tion of life in this little community, which still numbers only 447 
capita, has now ascended to 56 years 3 months, and the probable 
life to 64 years. The vital principle is thus still stronger in cold 
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Leysin, than in hospitable and mild Montreux; and the question 
recurs in all its force, what is the cause of the singular contrast 
between these Swiss regions and the district of Nisni Novgorod ? 

The cause must be sought for within the bosom of the Swiss 
population. As to riches, these good mountaineers have little to 
boast of, for their life is as laborious as that of the other peasants 
of Helvetia. Dean Bridel attributes the feeble mortality in Mon- 
treux partly to the regular and invariable practice of vaccination, 
and partly to a healthy and abundant nourishment. The dean’s 
explanation is correct in circumstances, but it does not touch the 
root or origin of the phenomenon. ‘Taken by themselves, it might 
seem that sound medical precautions, and abundant food, would ac- 
celerate the population’s rate of annual increase, whereas in both 
the Helvetic parishes this rate is trifling compared with that of 
deadly Russia. The apparent annual increase of the Russo- 
Greek population is ,*;, that of Montreux y{5, and that of Ley- 
sin, zgor; While under the two last-mentioned slow rates we meet 
with that health and abundance which @ priori might promise a 
rapid rate, and the seemingly advantageous march of Russia is the 
most murderous in Europe! Now, the advance of a population 
and its condition with regard to subsistence, are universally cor- 
relative. A state of comfort stands in relation to the rate of in- 
crease, either as cause or effect. If the rate is rapid, that state of 
comfort is in the relation of cause; but if the rate is slow, it is its 
effect. The condition of ease, then, and the consequent health of 
the social body, is sustained at Montreux and Leysin simply by 
the comparative slowness and circumspection with which its suc- 
cessive races are brought upon the scene of the world. The 
happy circumstances of each generation of mountaineers are 
handed down to the next, if not improved, at least unimpaired ; 
whilst in the heedless course of Russia, hordes of infants succeed 
to misery, and are rapidly swept away. The secret of so singular 
an elevation is thus found in Swiss forethought,* and it starts up 
as a question of consummate interest, what produced or fosters 
this forethought, — what circumstances, physical or moral, have 
stamped a community of illiterate peasants with so marked and 
honorable a distinction ? The solution is beyond the endeavours 
of the statistician ; he may, indeed, exhibit it as a subject of medi- 
tation to the lawgiver and philosophic historian, but his own task is 
complete when he has traced the phenomenon to its proximate 
cause, and shown how essential is moral well-being to the physical 
health of a people. 

II. In our own county of Monmouth, there is another remark- 
able illustration of this truth of first importance, in economical 
science. It appeared by the census of 1821, that the rate of 





_ * The virtue of continence, the immediate result of systematic forethought, 
is remarkably influential in these districts of Switzerland. The explanation of 
climate will not avail, as the district of Europe, — by the heaviest pro- 
portion of illegitimate births, happens to be — fechas . 
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births or baptisms was one in forty-seven, and the rate of burials 
so low as one in seventy. And by the census of 183], although 
the births had sunk to one in fifty-nine, the rate of deaths had 
receded to one in eighty-three! This latter rate of mortality, slow 
almost beyond example, does not appear to have,been upheld but 
at the expense of a more than proportionate sacrifice in the number 
of births ; and we can imagine few inquiries more interesting to 
the humane philosopher than that of the general cause of the low 
rate of births which is found in Monmouthshire, and also of the 
special causes which, during these ten years, permitted the de- 
clension of that rate from a forty-seventh to a fifty-ninth? Asa 
matter of course, the mean duration of life is extended, and neces- 
sarily extending. A very great proportion of the inhabitants tray- 
erse slowly the first three ages of existence, to present themselves 
six, seven, and even eight times in the roll of the decennial cen- 
sus; and a Monmouthshire generation is strong and hale after it 
has witnessed the sun go down on three of the ephemeral genera- 
tions of Russia. Here, too, is no distinction of riches, but a 
harder and still more laborious life than amongst the mountains of 
Switzerland. 

III. But we hasten to our author’s account of the remarkable 
populations of ancient Normandy. The following is his table of 
the condition of that province, compared with the general condition 
of France. 








NorManpy, in 1831. France, in 1830. 
Population . . . 2,645,978. 
Proportion. Proportion. 
Births . . . . . 65,084 40+. 32¥5- 
Deaths . . . . . 60,307 4353. 3935. 
Excess of B. over D. 4,777 


Annual increase wae tse tt xis 
Presumed period of doubling, 398 years. . 117 years. 


It is quite clear, from this table, that Normandy is in a much 
better physical condition than the average of France; and, as 
before, this advance is purchased by a far slower rate of increase. 
Excepting the small commune of Leysin, the population of Nor- 
mandy is the most stationary which has yet appeared. It is cu- 
rious to know what changes its condition underwent in this respect 
in consequence of the violent depopulation accompanying the 
revolutionary wars. M. D’Ivernois adds the following table, for 
the accuracy of which he subsequently vouches : 


Average of 
five years. 


1801. 1805. 1811. 1819. 1822. 1826 - 1830. 
Births 63,576 62,606 67,106 69,631 68,276 65,105 
Deaths 51,595 50,095 52,566 59,653 58,325 60,307 


The intelligent reader will not fail to observe in these varying 
numbers the natural but unconscious efforts of the province to 
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replace itself in the condition from which the ravages of war with- 
drew it; and he will descry also the strong probability that the 
law which at present governs its progress is the same which has 
for ages controlled the reproduction of its generations. Let us 
follow M. D’lvernois through the statistics of two of the depart- 
ments of this province. 


Orne. — Population in 1831, 441,881. Mancne.— Population in 1831, 591,284. 





Proportion. Proportion. 
Births . . . 9,858 44%. . . . 18,989 424. 
Deaths . . . 8426 S25. . . © 13,451 434%. 
Excess of B.overD.1,482 . . . . . . . 538 
Annual increase se ee ee 
Presumed period of doubling, 217 years. . . . 763 years. 


The slowness of the progress of population in La Manche is 
nearly without a parallel; and M. Charles Dupin, partaking of 
the general prejudice, appears to have thought of it with a blush. 
Had M. Dupin reflected, he would have seen that the question 
never is as to the mere rate of increase, but as to the health and 
happiness of the people; and in this respect Normandy is the 
honor of France. She can furnish the highest proportion of force 
to the State, without oppressing the springs of her industry; an 
the statements of M. D’Ivernois proved, that the rate of taxation 
borne by her healthy and prosperous peasantry is also the mazi- 
mum of the kingdom. The inhabitants of Orne alone pay more, 
by an annual million of frances, than, by the pro rata of the other 
departments, should fall to their lot. And where is the miracle ? 
They are saved the unproductive and ever-recurring expense of 
that continual flooding of infants who never arrive at manhood. 
They are saved from the ruinous fecundity which prematurely 
multiplies the tombs ; and the minimum of lost or wasted strength, 
is the principle on which their generations are renewed.* 

The life and vigor of flourishing Normandy are thus inseparably 
connected with the ultimate fact of our previous researches. The 
people are proverbially “‘slow and circumspect.” They calculate 
on the consequences of a family. Marriage is there entered into 
later, and is less prolific, than in the average of France, just be- 





* M. D’Ivernois contrasts with Orne the condition and statistics of Finisterre ; 
but the most astounding contrast is in Mexico. The following table is fur- 
nished by M. de Humboldt. 

GuanaxuaTo. — Population, 382,829. 


Proportion. 
Births . 23,809 1 in 16 
Deaths : 19,431 1 in 19. 7-10ths. 


Fancy the destruction of a generation in nineteen years! Need another word 
be said regarding the state of the country? And yet the births amongst the 
miserable people of Guanaxuato would be cited by our anti-Malthusians, our 
Prada and replenish” speculators, in support of the accuracy of their 
reams. 
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cause the primitive peasants shrink from the responsibility of 
bringing children into indigence, and subjecting them to the vices 
it ensures. The operation of this principle has its origin in re- 
mote antiquity ; and hence Normandy has always been remarked 
as a substantial, if not a wealthy province. The principle is con- 
solidated into proverbs and embodied in customs; which at once 
demonstrates its antiquity of origin, and the power of its control, 
It is an adage with the Norman rustics, that to merit a husband, 
a young woman must have a goodly stock of bride’s clothes of her 
own manufacture. The more elaborately these garments are pre- 
pared and the more costly they are, the fitter is the possessor 
deemed to be mother of an industrious family. The manufacture 
is often a prolonged work ; and it is not rare for the girls to ply 
at the wheel, encouraging themselves by the maxim, ‘II faut filer 
son mari.’ * But although we detect these emphatic intimations, 
the practical question is not begun to be resolved. How was this 
beautiful prudence infused into the Norman mind? How has it 
attained an energy to bear it through the shock of ages? — by what 
beneficent circumstances is it still guarded? Resolve this for us, 
O philosopher !—teach us to implant it amid the recklessness 
and destructive passions of the Irish peasant, — “‘ et tu nobis eris 
magnus Apollo! ” 
In closing our notice of the leading facts by which M. D’Iver- 
ois inculcates the necessity of attaching to population-lists either 
the mean duration of life, or its index, —the proportional mor- 
tality, we venture to subjoin a few supplementary remarks. In 
contemplating a society under points of view like the foregoing, 
there are two circumstances, or characters, as to which we de- 
siderate materials for inference. The full health of a society is 
only attained by the joint cultivation of the intellectual and moral 
powers. It is readily granted to M. D’Ivernois, that the condition 
of moral cultivation may be inferred, in general, from the state of 
his favorite element. A propitious state of this element in old or 
tolerably peopled countries can only be referred to self-restraint, — 
to that prudential regard towards the future, which is the nucleus 
of all the virtues. But on the other hand, the advance of a so- 
ciety, or the rapid creation of new wealth, is the equally sure indi- 
cation of an active and acute public intellect ; and a stationary 
condition (excepting, perhaps, in districts like Leysin, where 
nature may bar creation,) is not consistent with this activity. The 
moral cultivation may easily exist without the intellectual cultiva- 
tion, and vice verséd. Normandy we take to be an illustration of 
the former state ; for it is not possible that a country of its nature 
should not afford the means of upholding a higher ratio of births, 
without affecting the ratio of deaths, if the people were intellec- 
tually energetic. If, for instance, the births in more active dis- 
tricts of France could possibly be reduced to the Norman ratio, we 





* A girl must spin her husband. 
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doubt not that these districts would mark a rate of decease far 
more favorable, and therefore a more rapid general advance. In 
Normandy the intellectual power is deficient, as much as is the 
moral power in those other districts. Give them a moral power 
equal to Normandy, and how great and sure might be their yearly 
contribution to the sum of human happiness! But may it not be 
the very lack of intellectual activity which invites the remarkable 
developement of moral activity in the one case, and the presence of 
it which depresses moral activity in the other? The moral power 
operates with least obstruction during the rest of the mind. This 
rest existing, a rural life tends powerfully to aid its developement ; 
but a rural life disturbed by political or other agitation is not more 
favorable to it than a town life. In cities or busy districts the 
mind is never at rest. Intellectual excitement is inevitable, for it 
is the consequence of rapidly varying external circumstances ; and 
during excitement the passions seldom fail to rise into authority. 
Hence great hazard of damage to moral restraint ; the very whirl 
of the mind is unfavorable to prudence, and repeated transgres- 
sions give the law and form the character. Are then these two 
states of being in reality incompatible? Is it not possible to com- 
bine energy with safety, and health with rapid growth? There is 
not,—there cannot be a real incongruity in the mind itself; its 
powers, whether intellectual or moral, are not only naturally har- 
monious, but incapable of being perfected or fully developed in a 
state of isolation; and the fact of our hesitating about a reply to 
questions like the foregoing, only convicts us of ignorance as to 
the means of Epucation. If, indeed, we knew how insignificant 
is the influence which all our vaunted positive institutions have 
yet exercised against the tyranny of circumstance, our vanity might 
perhaps be humbled; but there would then be hope that the un- 
derstanding of the problem might lead to a rational aim after its 
solution, — that the mutual criminations of agriculturists and manu- 
facturers, would give place to an endeavour in the one* case to 
rouse the soul from intellectual sleep without endangering its moral 
stability, and, in the other, to reduce under a peaceful guidance 
that valuable energy, which, in the mean time, frets and vainly 
wastes itself, —lashing with vehemence and ever-restless impo~- 
tence against the grate of its dungeon! 

It would give us much pleasure if we could add to the force of 
M. D’Ivernois’ reclamation in regard to the neglect or misuse of 
Statistics. Sedulously collected and scientifically arranged, these 
numerical characteristics are the test of theory and a valuable 
guide to the statesman ; but in our own country there has yet been 
scarcely an attempt at arrangement. Odor parish registers are, for 
the most part, under the control of persons who are wholly igno- 
rant of their use; and we believe that almost the only end they 
serve is the furnishing a few individuals with certificates of a bap- 
tism or a marriage! Light, indeed, may break in upon these 
functionaries ; but we anticipate little improvement until the civil 
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authority shall relieve the ecclesiastical of the charge. The fit 
persons to record the statistics are local commissioners of justice 
whom we expect to see in a short time in every district of Great 
Britain, as part of the machinery of the Local Courts. The estab- 
lishment of a statistical department, however incomplete, in one 
of our public offices, — to which we are already indebted for some 
valuable and important tables; the formation, even while we write, 
of a Statistical Society in the metropolis, with the object of “ col. 
lecting and classifying all facts illustrative of the present condition 
and prospects of society;”’ and the recent introduction of a legis- 
lative measure for establishing a complete general registry of 
births, marriages, and deaths, throughout the empire, are circum- 
stances of happy augury, and give promise that the reproach which 
has hitherto attached to our almost systematic inattention to such 
matters will soon be wiped away. This is a subject to which we 
propose to return before long. 





[Translated from the “* Revue de Paris,” for May 4th, 1834.] 


Art. VIII. — Paroles d'un Croyant, par Asset pe La Mennais. 
8vo. Paris. 1834. 
[ Words of a Believer. By the Asst pe La Mewnnats.] 


[The Abbé de La Mennais has hitherto been known out of France principally 
as the most eloquent modern defender of the Roman Catholic faith in his Essai 
sur Indifférence en Matiére de Religion. His determined, severe, intellectual 
countenance, as we have seen it represented in his portrait, might have been 
that of Ignatius Loyola or of Gregory the Seventh. He has shown himself in 
his new work a fanatic in politics, but certainly an eloquent and apparently an 
honest one. The publication of such a work by such a writer, and the excite- 
ment with which, as we understand, it has been received in France, is a strik- 
ing indication of the effervescent and revolutionary state of the world. That 
this may terminate in happier forms of society, there is need, not, perhaps, of 
more sincere or more fearless, but of calmer and more philosophical guides than 
the Abbé de La Mennais. — Epp.] 


No one esteems the fine talents of M. l’Abbé de La Mennais 
more than we do. No one has more respect for his character both 
as a man and asa priest. As a religious orator, he took his place 
at once between the eagle of Meaux and the swan of Cambray. 
At the tribune, in polemical politics, in literature properly so call- 
ed, no voice, except that of M. de Chateaubriand, has, in the same 
degree as his, that accent ’of authority, that superhuman sonorous- 
ness, that non mortale sonans, which reveal inspiration from on 
high. How is it that this eloquent and holy priest, instead of be- 
ing one of the dignitaries of Catholic Rome, has almost incurred 
excommunication from the head of the Church? Ever since the 
first writings published by M. l’Abbé de La Mennais, we remem- 
ber having been struck by his independence, by his instinctive 
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tendency to democratic opposition. ‘This independence has very 
nearly produced a schism. ‘This same priest, whose devotion to 
the holy see caused him to be placed, during the restoration, upon 
the bench of the correctional police, has been forced to make the 
amende honorable, like the author of ‘“'Télémaque.” ‘This priest, 
the antagonist of Rousseau, this ultramontane priest, denounced 
so many times by the liberalism of 1820, publishes in 1834, a book 
which democracy may take as its gospel, a book admirable both for 
its style and its thoughts, a poetical emanation from the Bible and 
from Thomas a Kempis. What a singular coincidence is the simul- 
taneous appearance of two works like the Paroles d’un Croyant 
by the Abbe de La Mennais and Les Devoirs* by Silvio Pellico ! 
one, a calm and simple preacher, a spirit constantly tender and 
submissive ; the other, mingl'ng with his words of love and charity 
for the humble a resounding denunciation against the great of this 
world ; the Italian carbonaro resigned to oppression and injustice, 
the French priest cursing the tyranny of Kings with the energy 
of Dante and of the Prophets, or publishing the sufferings of the 
people : 

“ When you see a man led to prison or to punishment, be not in haste to 
say ; ‘ That is a bad man who has committed a crime against men ;’ 


“For perhaps he is a good man who wished to serve men and who is 
punished for it by their oppressors. 

“When you see a nation loaded with chains and delivered up to the 
executioner, be not in haste to say, ‘That nation is a fierce nation and 
desires to disturb the peace of the world ;’ for it may be that it is a mar- 
tyred nation which suffers for the welfare of the human race. 

“ Eighteen centuries ago, in a city of the East, the pontiffs and kings of 
that time nailed upon a cross, after having scourged him, a seditious per- 
son, a blasphemer, as they called him. 

“The day of his death, there was great terror in hell, and great joy in 
heaven ; — for the blood of tne just had saved the world.” 


When the revolutionary tribunal inquired the age of St. Just ; 
“The age of the republican Jesus,” he replied. We know 
nothing of the same kind so energetic, except the apologues that 
another of our republican friends, M. Charles Nodier, has intro- 
duced into the tablets of Jean Shogar.t 

M.l’Abbé de La Mennais has translated into admirable lan- 
guage the doctrine of Associations, in his seventh chapter, where, 





* Dei Doreri, Of Duties. 

[t We should not have given a translation of this passage, except that there 
are not many tv be met with, which in so few words show so much of the present 
state of religious belief and sentiment throughout a large portion of the civilized 
world. To this subject we have repeatedly called the attention of our readers. 
Even in a political view, the lowest and meanest in which it can be considered, 
we regard it as of far higher importance than any other. A people not religious, 
or in other words not Christian, cannot be a free people. But to renovate Chris- 
tianity and reéstablish its influence over men’s hearts, requires efforts very dif- 
ferent from any which are making by those ignorant or unmindful of the exist- 
ing opinions and feelings concerning it.— Epp.] 
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after having quoted for men in the style of Ecclesiastes, the exam- 
ple of the tree, the plant, the swallow, and the sparrow, he adds,— 


“ He who separates himself from his brethren, is followed by fear when 
he goes out, it sits near him when he rests, and leaves him not even while 
he sleeps. If, then, you should be asked, ‘ How many are you?’ answer; 
‘We are one; for our brothers are ourselves, and we are our brothers,’ 

“God has made neither small nor great, neither masters nor slaves, 
neither kings nor subjects ; he has made all men equal.” 


Poor Pellico, after having passed through the prisons of abso- 
lute power, believes no longer in this haughty equality, he renders 
to Cesar that which belongs to Cesar. ‘‘ Never,” says he, “ will 
the good patriot confound himself with the flatterers of power, 
or with the malicious contemners of all authority. Irreverence 
and servility are equally excesses.”* But here is something yet 
nobler and more beautiful than the Apocalypse, for it is clearer. 
M. de La Mennais has a vision like St. John : 


‘Tt was in a dark night; a sky without stars hung heavy over the earth 
like a covering of black marble upon a tomb ; nothing disturbed the silence 
of that night, except a strange sound like a light beating of wings which 
from time to time was heard over the fields and the cities. 

“ And then the darkness became thick; and every one felt his spirit 
oppressed and the blood in his veins run cold. 

* And in a hall hung with black, and lighted by a lamp which shed a 
reddish glare, seven men, dressed in purple and their heads covered with 
crowns, were seated upon seats of iron. 

“And in the midst of the hall rose a throhe composed of bones, and 
below the throne, like a foot-stool, was a crucifix overthrown; and before 
the throne was a table of ebony, and upon the table a vase full of red and 
foaming blood, and a human skull. 

“ And the seven men appeared thoughtful and sad, and their hollow 
eyes from time to time flashed with a livid fire. 

“ And one of them having risen, trembling drew near the throne, and 
put his foot upon the crucifix. 

“ At that moment his limbs shook and he seemed ready to sink to the 
earth. The others beheld him and remained motionless; they made not 
the least movement, an expression not to be described passed over their 
brows, and an inhuman smile contracted their lips. 

“ And he who had seemed about to sink to the earth extended his hand, 
seized the vase filled with blood, poured some of it inté the skull, and 
drank it. 

“ And that draught appeared to strengthen him. 

“ And turning his head, this cry came from his breast like a hollow 
rattling ; 

“¢ Cursed be Christ who brought liberty upon earth !’ 

“And the six other men who were crowned rose up together, and alk 
together uttered the same cry ; 

“‘¢Cursed be Christ who brought liberty upon earth!’ 

“ After which, having seated themselves on their iron seats, the first 
said : 

“¢ My brothers, what shall we do to destroy liberty? For our reign is 





* Dei Doveri. 
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at anend if hers begin. Our cause is the same. Let each one propose 
that which seems good to him. 

«“¢This is the counsel which I give : Before Christ came, who accounted 
himself any thing in our presence ? It is his religion which has been our 
ruin; let us abolish the religion of Christ.’ 

“ And they all replied : ‘ It is true. Let us abolish the religion of Christ.’ 

“ And asecond drew near to the throne, took the human skull, poured 
blood into it, drank it, and then said ; 

«¢TIt is not religion only which it is necessary to abolish, but science 
and thought likewise ; for science seeks to learn that which it is not well 
for us that men should know, and intellect is always ready to resist force.’ 

« And all answered ; ‘It is true. Let us abolish science and intellect.’ 

“And a third having done like the two first, thus spoke ; ‘When we 
shall have again plunged men into brutishness by taking from them relig- 
ion, science, and intellect, we shall have done much, but something will yet 
remain to be done. 

«¢The brute has instincts and dangerous sympathies. No nation must 
hear the voice of another nation, lest if one should complain and revolt, the 
other might be tempted to imitate it. Let no sound from without pene- 
trate where we dwell.’ 

“ And all answered ; ‘It is true. Let no sound from without penetrate 
where we dwell.’ 

“ And a fourth said ; ‘We have our interests, and the people have their 
interests which are opposed to ours. If they unite against us to defend 
those interests, how shall we resist them? ° 

“*Let us divide that we may govern. Let us create in each province, in 
each city, and in each hamlet, an interest opposed to that of other hamlets, 
cities, and provinces. 

“‘Tn this manner all will hate each other, and they will not think of 
uniting against us.’ 

“And all answered; ‘It is true. Let us divide that we may govern. 
Concord would destroy us.’ 

“ And a fifth having twice filled, and twice emptied the human skull, said ; 

“*T approve all these means ; they are good, but they are not sufficient. 
Make them brutes, that is well; but frighten those brutes, strike them 
with terror, by an inexorable justice and by terrible punishments, if sooner 
or later you would not be devoured by them. The executioner is the 
prime minister of a good prince.’ 

“ And all answered; ‘It is true. The executioner is the prime minister 
of a good prince.’ 

“ And a sixth said ; 

“‘T acknowledge the advantage of prompt, terrible, inevitable punish- 
ments. But there are some strong souls and some despairing souls who 
brave punishment. 

“*Would you govern men easily, enervate them by voluptuousness. 
Virtue is worth nothing to us; it nourishes strength ; let us exhaust it by 
corruption.’ 

“ And all answered; ‘It is true. Let us exhaust strength, energy, and 
courage, by corruption.’ 

“Then the seventh, having like the others drank from the human skull, 
spoke in this manner, his feet upon the crucifix ; 

“*No more of Christ! there is war to the death, eternal war between 
him and us ! 

“¢But how are the people to be detached from him? That is a vain 
attempt. What then shall be done? Listen to me ; The priests of Christ 
must be bribed with wealth, with honors, and with power. 
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“¢ And they shall command the people in the name of Christ to be sub- 
missive to us, in all things, whatever we may do, whatever we may ordain; 

“¢And the people will believe them, and they will obey from con- 
science, and our power will be more firm than before.’ 

“ And they all replied ; ‘It is true. Let us bribe the ministers of Christ, 

“ And suddenly the lamp which lighted the hall was extinguished, and 
the seven men parted in the darkness. 

“ And it was said to a just man, who, at that moment, watched and pray- 
ed before the cross ; ‘ My day draws near. Adore and fear nothing.’ 

“And through a grey and heavy mist, I saw, as at the hour of twilight 
may be seen upon the earth, a plain, naked, desert, and cold. 

“In the midst rose a rock from which fell, drop by drop, dark water ; and 
the feeble, dull sound of the drops which fell, was the only sound which 
was heard. 

“ And seven paths, after having wound through the plain, ended at the 
rock, and near the rock was a stone covered with something damp and 

reen, like the slaver of a reptile. 

“ And behold, upon one of those paths, I saw a shadow which slowly 
moved, and by little and little, as the shadow approached, I distinguished 
not a man, but the resemblance of a man. 

“ And in the place of the heart, that human form had a stain of blood. 

“ And it seated itself upon that damp and green stone; and its limbs 
shivered, and its head was bowed down, and it pressed itself with its arms, 
as if it wished to retain some remainder of warmth. 

“ And by the six other paths, six other shadows successively arrived at 
the foot of the rock. 

“ And each of them shivering, and pressing itself with its arms, seated 
itself upon the damp and green stone. 

“ And they were there silent and bowed down by a weight of incon- 
ceivable anguish. 

“ And their silence endured long, I know not how long; for the sun 
never rose upon that plain, there was no morning nor evening. The drops 
of dark water alone measured, as they fell, a monotonous, obscure, heavy, 
eternal duration. 

“ And it was so horrible to behold, that if God had not strengthened me, 
I could not have endured the sight. 

“ And after a sort of convulsive shivering, one of the shadows, raising 
its head, uttered a sound like the hoarse and dry sound of the wind rattling 
through a skeleton. 

“ And the rock sent back these words to my ear ; 

“¢Christ has conquered: accursed be he!’ 

“ And the six other shadows shuddered, and they all, raising their heads 
together, poured out the same blasphemy ; 

“¢Christ has conquered : accursed be he !’ 

“ And immediately they were seized with a more violent shuddering, 
the mist became thicker, and for a moment the dark water ceased to flow. 

“ And the seven shadows were bowed down anew with the weight of 
their secret anguish, and there was a second silence longer than the first. 

“ Then one of them, without rising from the stone, motionless and bent 
down, said to the others ; 

“¢Tt has then happened to you likewise as it has happened tome. Of 
what avail have been all our counsels?’ 

“ And another replied ; ‘Faith and thought have broken the chains of 
the people ; faith and thought have made the world free.’ 

“ And another said; ‘ We wished to divide men, and our oppression has 
united them against us.’ 
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“ And another: ‘ We have shed blood, and that blood has fallen upon 
our own heads.’ ; 

“ And another : ‘ We have sown corruption, and it has grown up within 
us, and it has devoured our bones.’ 

“And another; ‘We thought to stifle liberty, but its breath has dried 
up our power even to its root.’ 

“Then the seventh shade said ; 

«“¢Christ has conquered: accursed be he !’ 

“ And all with one voice replied, 

“¢ Christ has conquered: accursed be he !’ 

“And I saw a hand advance ; it dipped its finger into the dark water 
the drops of which, as they fell, measured eternal duration, and marked 
with it the foreheads of the seven shades, and it was for ever.” 


But there are not merely maledictions in this book ; the voice of 
the lamb mingles with that of the lion; the cooing of the dove is 
heard with the scream of the eagle; at the side of the phantoms 
of the Revelation are seen those lovely figures which charmed 
St. Theresa. God is the king of vengeance, but he is also the God 
of love and of charity. 


“You have only one day to spend upon earth; so live as to spend it in 
peace ; peace is the fruit of love, for in order to live in peace we must 
know how to endure many things. 

“No one is perfect, all have defects, every man presses upon others, 
and love only can make the weight light. If you cannot bear with your 
brethren, how can your brethren bear with you ? 

“Tt is written of the son of Mary; ‘ As he loved his own which were 
in the world, he loved them unto the end.’ 

— then your brethren who are in the world, and love them unto 
the end. 

“Love is indefatigable, it is never weary ; love is inexhaustible, it has 
its life and continual reproduction from itself; the more it is expended the 
more it abounds. 

“Whoso loves himself more than his brethren is not worthy of Jesus 
Christ, who died for his brethren. Have you bestowed your goods? give 
your life also, and love will repay all. 

“T tell you in truth, the heart of him who loves is a heaven upon earth. 
God is in him, for God is love. 

“The wicked man loves not; he eagerly desires; he hungers and 
thirsts after every thing; his eye, like the eye of the serpent, fascinates 
and attracts, but only to devour. 

“ Love rests in the depths of pure souls, like a drop of dew in the cup of 
a flower. 

“Oh! if you knew what it is to love! 

“You say that you do love ; and yet many of your brethren want bread to 
support their life, clothes to cover their naked limbs, a roof to shelter them, 
— of straw to sleep on, while you have all these things in abun- 

ance. 

“You say that you love; and there are many sick who languish with- 
out aid upon their miserable beds, many unhappy who weep and no one 
weeps with them, many little children who go from door to door, pierced 
through with cold, to ask of the rich a morsel of bread, and who obtain 
it not. 

“You say that you love your brethren; and what would you do if you 
hated them ? 
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“ And I say to you, whoever, being able, comforts not his brother when 
he suffers, is the enemy of his brother ; and whoever, being able, feeds 
not his brother when he is hungry, is his murderer.” 


We will finish by a quotation, quite appropriate, alas! to the 
time when so many exiles are wandering over the earth. Some 
proscribed on account of the crown which adorned their head 
others on account of the regicide dagger which armed their hands. 
What we are about to cite is a true melody in the style of Byron 
or of Moore ; it is the chaste music of an angel which accompanies 
the song of pity. 


“May God guide the poor exile! He goes wandering over the earth. 

“JT have passed through various countries; their inhabitants have seen 
me and I have seen them ; but we have not known each other. The exile 
is every where alone. 

“ When at the decline of day I saw the smoke of some cottage rise from 
the bosom of a valley, I said, ‘Happy is he who returns at evening to his 
fire-side and seats himself among those he loves!’ The exile is every 
where alone. 

“Whence come those clouds driven by the storm? It drives me along 
like them. But what matters it? The exile is every where alone. 

“Those trees are noble, those flowers are beautiful; but they are not 
the flowers nor the trees of my country; to me they say nothing. The 
exile is every where alone. 

“That stream flows gently over the meadow, but its murmur is not that 
which my childhood heard. To me it recalls no remembrances. The 
exile is every where alone. 

“Those songs are sweet; but the sorrows and the joys which they 
awake are not my sorrows nor my joys. The exile is every where alone. 

“T have been asked, ‘Why weepest thou ?’ but when I have told, no one 
has wept; for no one understood me. The exile is every where alone. 

“JT have seen old men surrounded by children, as the olive by its 
branches, but none of those old men called me his son, none of those chil- 
dren called me his brother. The exile is every where alone. 

“T have seen young girls smile, with a smile as pure as the dawn, on him 
they had chosen for a husband; but not one smiled on me. The exile is 
every where alone. \ 

“JT have seen young men, heart to heart, embrace each other as if they 
wished to have only one existence ; but not one pressed my hand. The 
exile is every where alone. 

“There are friends, wives, fathers, brothers, only in one’s own country. 
The exile is every where alone. 

“Poor exile! cease to lament, every one is banished like thyself, every 
one beholds father, mother, wife, friend, pass away and vanish. 

“Our country is not here below; man seeks for it here in vain, that 
which he mistakes for it is only a resting-place for a night. 

“God guide the poor exile! He goes wandering over the earth.” 


Can it be said that the prose of Bossuet and Fénelon does not 
satisfy the imagination of our age, when it satisfies men, who have 
learned from the Bible, like Chateaubriand, La Mennais, and 
Lamartine? As to the political views of the Paroles d’un Croyant, 
— would that all the priests of the Lord were republicans like the 
Abbé de La Mennais, or that all republicans were as religious as 
he is! 
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[From “ The Quarterly Review,” No. 102.] 


[In the last number of the Select Journal, Part 1. p. 143, we expressed our 
opinion, that the work mentioned below was a forgery. The fact is fully estab- 
lished in the following article ; which is beside sufficiently amusing. — Epp.] 


Arr. IX.— Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créqui, 1710 d 1809. 
Tomes premier et second. Paris. 1834. 


InriniTE are the shapes of falsehood, and, depuis feu Protée, as 
Madame du Deffant pleasantly says, nothing can equal the versa- 
tility of a Parisian manufacturer of memoirs. One day he is a 
dramatist, —the next a bishop, —by and by a monarch, —then a 
jacobin, — and in succession, a minister of state, and a thief-taker, 
—a damsel of the Palais Royal, and a duchess of the Louvre. 
That there was a Madame de Créqui, who lived to a great old age, 
and was remarkable for a lively youth and an aimable vieillesse, is 
very well known; but that she wrote these volumes, we confi- 
dently believe to be the most insigne mensonge that ever was pro- 
pounded. The fabricators are hard pushed; they find that the 
memoirs of men, and particularly of men of the present, or even of 
the last, generation, are liable to be tried, and, if false, detected, 
by tests which no ingenuity can elude. A man is either a states- 
man or a soldier, —a cleric or a commis, —a lawyer or a littéra- 
teur,— and the sayings and doings of such men leave traces in 
their several walks of life which can neither be imitated nor ob- 
literated. A forgery is in such cases easily detected, and the 
trade, instead of being profitable, becomes a losing concern. They 

_have now, therefore, thought it prudent to try what they can do 
_ in female attire. The commérage of an old lady deals little in that 
class of facts or dates which, being preserved in authentic history, 
afford the best test of the authenticity of memoirs; and they are 
now trying how far the public may be deluded by that trivial gos- 
sip, as to the truth or falsehood of which few care, and still fewer 
examine. 

Some of these manufacturers, looking about for a subject proper 
for their purpose, have lighted upon Madame de Créqui, a lady 
who,—as the Biographies tell us and them, —“ died at a very 
advanced age in 1803; who was remarkable for social and con- 
versational talents ; and who left behind her several manuscripts.” 
“Upon that hint they speak ;” and this, we believe, is all that the 
author of this work knows of the lady, in whose name and charac- 
ter he writes. He found, in two or three authentic works, notices 
of a Madame de Créqui, — stated to have been born under Louis 
AIY., and to have died under Napoleon; and he therefore adopted 
her life as a canvass on which he might fearlessly spread all the 
anecdotic colors which he could collect from Dangeau, St. Simon, 
Bachaumont, Marmontel, Walpole, and Mesdames de Sévigné, 
Maintenon, de Staél, and Du Deffand. 
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The French critics believe, —(it is wonderful how credulous 
French critics are, prior to a detection, and how clear-sighted they 
become when a forgery is proved), — the French critics, we say, 
affect to believe that there is a petit noyau de vérité which is 
swelled into its present bulk by a vast deal of supposititious matter : 
in short, that some scattered manuscripts of Madame de Créqui 
have fallen into the hands of the editor, who has diluted her spirit 
into the gallons of washy stuff which fill these two octavos, and 
which are destined, — if the public will but consent to be duped, 
— to fill ten or a dozen similar tomes. This theory we absolutely 
disbelieve. We do not think that there is one genuine drop of 
Madame de Créqui in the whole publication; we are confident, 
and shall prove, that the ‘‘ Mémoires ” are, in every point of view, 
a complete forgery,—the grossest and most impudent of impos- 
tures ; for not only are the facts false, and the work spurious, but 
the very person to whom they are attributed is a phantom created 
by the ignorance of the fabricator, who, having very ridiculously 
mistaken one lady of the family of Créqui for another, builds his 
whole edifice on this fundamental blunder. This seems incredible, 
but we think we can put it beyond all doubt. The account the 
editor gives of his author is as follows : — 


“ Renée Charlotte Victoire de Froulay de Tessé, Marchioness of Créquy, 
of Heymont, of Canaples, &c., was one of the women of her day the most 
remarkable for superiority and originality of mind. She died at the age 
of mear an hundred. She had been presented to Louis XIV. in 1713, and 
had had an audience of the First Consul in the twelfth year of the republic 
(1804).” — Prospectus. 


The date of her birth is not given ; but as she was only near an 
hundred when she died, and as she was presented to the First 
Consul in September, 1804, she must have been born, at soonest, 
in 1705, and must therefore have been presented to Louis XIV. 
when she was eight years old. This little difficulty, however, was 
discovered between the publication of the Prospectus and that of 
the work itself; and in the latter sue is made to palliate the in- 
consistency by saying that she is not sure whether she was born in 
1699 or in 1700, or in 1701,—that she left her convent in Brit- 
tany, and came to Paris in the last days of 1713,— that she saw 
Louis twice or thrice between that period and his death in 1715, 
—that she was married during or immediately after the mourning 
for that prince, —and that her interview with Buonaparte was on 
Septidi de la troisiéme décade de Vendémiaire, an xi, (27th Sept. 
1803), so that, instead of being near an hundred, as the Prospectus 
announced, she was by her own account, at least one hundred and 
two, or perhaps one hundred and four. 

But little interested as we feel in the private history of the 
Froulay family, we are enabled to remove a considerable portion 
of the uncertainty under which the lady is represented as laboring 
as to the year of her birth. She says her mother died an hour 
before she was born, — that her father was then at the head of his 
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regiment on the frontiers of Germany, —that he was soon after 
made prisoner by the enemy, and remained so for seventeen months, 
and never heard of her birth nor of her mother’s death till his ar- 
rival at Versailles, where his uncle, the Maréchal de Tessé, in- 
formed him of these events, and obliged him to put himself into 
mourning. Now it happens to be known (‘‘ Mémoires de Tessé,”” 
t. i. p. 182,) that the Count de Tessé (he was not Maréchal till 
1703) left Versailles on the 4th December, 1700, for Italy, where 
he remained for some years in command of the French army, so 
that it was not later than the 3d December, 1700, that he could 
have seen at Versailles Madame de Créqui’s father,— who was 
not, soit dit en passant, his nephew. Deduct the seventeen months 
of captivity from that date, and we are brought back to July, 
1699, as the latest possible day for the birth of our heroine, — she 
was, therefore, thirteen and a half when she left her convent, — 
fourteen or fifteen when she was presented to Louis XIV., and 
near seventeen at her marriage, — all much more credible than 
the other story ; but then ‘‘incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Cha- 
ribdim,” she must have been not near an hundred, but above one 
hundred and four at her interview with Bonaparte, if it took place 
An XI., — as she says, — and above one hundred and five, if it took 
place, as the editor originally announced, An XII. Imagine a 
lady writing her memoirs at one hundred and four! But it may be 
said that she only added a few notes at this very advanced age, 
and that the great body of the Memoirs was written some years 
before. They were written, she says, for the instruction of her 
grandson; and the editor tells us that he died long before his 
grandmother, — very well, — but if this were so, why, when she 
was correcting and adding notes to her Memoirs in 1803, did she 
leave untouched the Dedication to her grandson, who had been 
long dead; and why, in the very note which records her interview 
with Bonaparte, does she still talk, as if to her grandson, of the 
consul’s promise to restore to them “ our forfeited estates ” ? for, 
after this grandson’s death, there was no one to whom she could 
have designated the estates as ours. And why does she, in a pas- 
sage, which must, as appears from the context, have been written 
subsequent to 1793, address her grandson as a child, — Je vous 
conterai une histoire de voleur, mon petit prince, — (Vol. 11. p. 65,) 
— when we see from another passage (Vol. 1. p. 137,) that the petit 
prince (who never was a pr.ace at all) must have been born prior 
to 17562 

But every page of the work proves, by its style and topics, that 
it is of very recent composition. This, if it were worth while to 
enter into such details, we think we could prove, from the idiom 
and orthography ; nay, we are convinced by several political allu- 
sions, that it has been wholly written since the revolution of July. 
But such an examination would be, as our readers will see present- 
ly, a perfect waste of time in so flagrant a case as this. We shall 
content ourselves with two or three instances, which will prove that 
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they are of too recent date to be the production of the imputed 
author. 

In many passages of the work, the author quotes and frequently 
criticizes and contradicts the Memoirs of St. Simon, and, indeed, 
St. Simon supplies a very considerable part of the matter of the 
work. Now, the Memoirs of St. Simon were not published till 
1788, and then but imperfectly, while this writer alludes to more 
recent editions. We hear of the National Assembly (Vol. u. 
p- 123), and of the Revolutionary Tribunal (p. 132), and specifi- 
cally of Philippe Egalité (p. 33), and Citizen Fouché (p. 104), 
and in the midst of a story, in which she apostrophizes her grand- 
son as still living, she talks of the horrors of 1793 as already 
matter of history. All this brings the composition of the work 
down to, at the earliest, 1794, at which time she would be about 
ninety-five years old, —rather an advanced age to commence 
writing thirteen volumes of memoirs, — for such we are told is the 
extent of her work. ‘‘ Credat Judaus!” But what follows ‘vould 
be too much for the credulity, we will not say of a Jew, but even 
of the Parisian public. The fictitious marquise thinks it necessary 
to be acquainted with all the eminent persons of the century em- 
braced by her Memoirs, and accordingly she introduces, about the 
year 1714, the Marquis Dangeau. 


“ They said at the time (on disait alors) that he was writing his memoirs, 
and, when they appeared (quand je les ai vu paraitre), they seemed to me 


neither more interesting nor less insignificant than their author.” — Vol. 1. 
p. 128. 


Now the Memoirs of the Marquis Dangeau did not appear till 
1817, fourteen years after Madame de Créqui’s death. These, 
and a hundred other anachronisms are not in stray paragraphs, or 
explanatory notes, or subsequent insertions, — they are interwoven 
with the body of the work, and accompanied by, and dovetailed 
into the most elaborate falsehoods and fabrications. Let us give 
our readers another example:—In a visit to Rome in 1722, 
Madame de Créqui is represented as meeting a ‘‘ certain Duchess 
of Bedford and her daughter,’ ‘‘ Milady Marquionesse (as her 
mother called her) de Yavistock,” who are the most ridiculous per- 
sonages that can be imagined, and of whom, particularly of the 
Marquionesse de Tavistock, the Memoirs tell us the most absurd 
stories. It may be very true, as the Memoirs say, that all English- 
women are mad and vulgar, — but at least the lady here specially 
attacked must be acquitted of the specific charges made against 
her, —for luckily there happens to have been no Lady Tavistock 
between the years 1700 and 1764. In 1722, there existed a 
Duchess Dowager of Bedford, (who died in 1724, at Streatham,) 
and in 1725, her son, the third duke, married Lady Anne Egerton, 
and it was not till the marriage of the son of the fourth duke in 
1764, that there was a Marchioness of Tavistock. 

But it is mere waste of time to dwell on such trifles, — we now 
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revert to our former statement, that not merely is the book spu- 
rious, but the lady to whom it is attributed is a phantom of the 
fabricator’s imagination. We beg our reader’s attention to the 
exposure of this miraculous mistake. 

We find in the French Biographie Universelle, article Creaqut, 
the following notice : — 


“The Marquise de Créqui (married in 1720 to the Marquis de Créqui) 
deserves to be reckoned amongst the most celebrated women of the 
eighteenth century. She loved literature and cultivated it, and died in 
Paris in 1803, at a great age, leaving a fine library to her executors, and 
several manuscripts, — among others, T'houghts and Reflections on different 
Subjects.” . 


Here we have the germ of these Memoirs, —a Madame de 
Créqui, of great wit and talents, who dies at a great age, who 
might have seen both Louis XIV. and the First Consul, and be- 
queaths copious manuscripts to her executors, — and this is, no 
doubt, the lady of whom the Princess des Ursins writes (as tri- 
umphantly quoted by the editor) from Rome, in 1722. 


“The young Marquise de Créqui is distinguished by the dignity of her 
manners, the graces of her mind, the originality of her conversation, and 
the propriety of her conduct.” — Vol. 1. p. 2. 


The editor quotes also, with great confidence and complacency, 
the eulogies of Voltaire and Rousseau, and (so late as 1788) of 
Delille. All this looks at first sight like an important, and, indeed, 
conclusive corroboration of the authenticity of these Memoirs ; but 
alas! alas! we hardly know how to announce so direful a denouc- 
ment of this fable, — there have been two Marquises de Créqui, — 
the one the lady mentioned in the Biographie, whose maiden name 
was Anne Louise Lefevre d Auxy, and who was married in 1720, 
and whose husband died in 1771; and the other,—the lady to 
whom these Memoirs are attributed, — Renée Charlotte de Froulay, 
the wife of a gentleman of another branch of the Créqui family, 
which, on the death of the husband of Anne, in 1771, claimed 
the Marquisate of Créqui. Anne Lefevre d Aury was, no doubt, 
born early in the century, as she was married in 1720, and_she 
was the only Marquise de Créqui existing till 1771. Renée de 
Froulay was not born till 1715, (the year in which the author of 
the Memoirs pretends she was married ;) — she was really married 
in 1737 to the Marquis de Heymont, and her son became, on the 
death of his cousin, — in 1771, — Marquis de Créqui, and she 
may, for ought we know, have also called herself Madame de Cré- 
qui. All this will be made quite clear by the following tabular 
view of the genealogy of the family, extracted from Moreri and La 
Chesnay des Bois. 
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Henry James de Heymont, who, 
on the death of Alphonse, Duke 
of Créqui, in 1710, succeeded 
as Marquis of Créqui, the 
Dukedom being extinct. 


Anne Lefevre . James Marquis Henry Alex. 

@’Aury, born — > ; of Créqui, born Marquis of ( Married e" de X 

cir, 1700. ’ * ©1700, died1771. © Heymont, d.( 1696. nne de Marmay. 

1717. 
No male issue, Louis Marie, Renée 

Marquis of ( Married ) Charlotte 
Heymont, b. 1737, ) 4 Frou. 
1705, d..1741. | ay b 


Charles Marquis of Heymont, born in 1738, 

succeeded, on the death of his Cousin 

Charles James, in 1771, as Marquis of Créqui. 
So that the centenaire Madame de Créqui (if ever such a cente- 
naire existed) was Anne Lefevre d’Auxy, the aunt, d la mode de 
Bretagne, of Renée de Froulay, who, in the Memoirs, usurps her 
age, her place, and her honors. What could have led to this ex- 
traordinary blunder we cannot venture positively to assert, but we 
suspect that an error in the Biographie has misled the fabricator. 
We doubt that the lady who died in 1803 was Anne Lefevre; we 
rather think it was Renée de Froulay, because we know that the 
Baron de Breteuil inherited some property from the lady who died 
in 1803, and the Bretueils were certainly allied to the Froulays, 
and not, that we can discover, to the Lefevres d’Auzy. But as 
Renée de Froulay, who was born after the death of Louis XIV., 
would not have answered the fabricator’s purpose, he confounds 
her with her aunt; and by taking the birth of one and the death 
of the other, he completes his fable of a “‘ centenaire.” We see, 
indeed, that the fabricator had some misgivings that he was not 
on sure ground. He says Madame de Créqui complains of the in- 
accuracies of the dates in Moreri and La Chesnay des Bois. This 
it was quite necessary to do, because, having set out with the 
wrong person, he found it impossible to manage the dates, and he 
hoped to evade detection by thus denying the authorities which he 
could not reconcile: but he does not seem to have any suspicion 
that the cause of his difficulties was his having got, if we may use 
Queen Bess’s homely expression, the wrong sow by the car. Biog- 
raphies and genealogies are, we well know, very liable to errors of 
date, but such a mistake as Anne Lefevre d’Auzy in one genera- 
tion, for Renée de Froulay in another, we hardly think possible. 
But it is remarkable that, in this case, there seems additional 
reason for giving credit to the genealogists. First, the Biographie 
Universelle does not copy the genealogies, yet agrees with them as 
to the birth and marriage of Anne Lefevre: secondly, the edition 
of Moreri, in 1728, makes no mention of Renée de Froulay, — 
which it would have probably done had she been married in 1715, 
— but the edition of 1759, which continues the history of the 
family, introduces Renée as married to the Marquis de Heymont in 
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1737: thirdly, in the edition of La Chesnay des Bois, in 1772, that 
writer continues still further the genealogy, and notices the death 
of James, Marquis de Créqui, in the preceding year, and adds, 
“that by this event Charles, the son of Renée de Froulay, has 
become Marquis de Créqui:” and, fourthly, we find that the gen- 
ealogies of the two different families of Tessé and Créqui agree in 
the same story. That of the Créqui family is given in the forego- 
ing table: and in that of the F’roulay family it is stated that “‘ Re- 
née Charlotte de Froulay was married on the 18th of March, 1737, 
to Louis de Créqui, Marquis de Heymont, cadet de la branche 
ainée de la maison de Créqui.” We must further remark, that 
out of this genealogy of the Froulays arises another remarkable 
contradiction in point of fact to the statements of the Memoirs. 
The Marquise Renée is made to say, that the death of her brother 
in his youth was, by her thus becoming an heiress, the cause of her 
marriage with M. de Créqui. Now, it appears, if any faith is 
due to history, that Renée’s brother, the Marquis de Froulay, sur- 
vived her marriage above eight years; and that, so far from dying 
a youth prior to 1713, he was a general officer, killed at the battle 
of Lafeldt, 11th July, 1745. 

Our readers may ask how it is possible that any man of common 
sense and of the most superficial literature could fall into such 
extraordinary, — such obvious mistakes? We might content our- 
selves with replying, in the words of Moliere, — 


* Vous avez raison; et la chose, 4 chacun, 
Hors de créance doit paroitre ; 
Un conte extravagant, ridicule, importun, 
Cela choque le sens commun, — 
Mais cela ne laisse pas d’étre ! ” 


We have only to state the facts, and cannot be expected to ac- 
count for such strange inaccuracy; but the bold ignorance of some 
modern French writers is quite amazing. We proved in a former 
number,* that M. Lemontey,—the editor of Dangeau’s ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,” —the author of an historical essay on the reign of Louis 
XIV., on the strength of which essay he was elected into the 
French Academy, — showed, in that said essay, that he had never 
read (though he did not fail to quote) the ‘‘ Memoirs” of St. 
Simon, and had attributed to an anonymous satirist, — ‘‘ whose 
name he lamented he could not discover,’’ — some of the most re- 
markable and best known passages of St. Simon’s work.. After 
such an example of the learning of the academicians, we cannot 
be surprised at any degree of ignorance in the obscure tribe who 
live by that disreputable class of fabrications which it has of late 
been our duty to expose. 

We add, that the literary merit of the work is worse that noth- 
ing, — vulgar trash, — stupid, thread-bare stories, not only common 
to all the French jest-books, but to be found in our own Joe 





* See Quarterly Review, Vol. x1x. p. 476. 
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Miller, —indecent in many passages, disgusting in more, con- 
temptible in all. 


*.* Since writing the above, we have received from Paris the 
result of a search which we caused to be made in the official regis- 
ters of burial in that city. It confirms all we have said, and all 
we suspected. The lady who died in 1803, (14 Pluviose, an xi.) 
was Renée de Froulay,—-born in 1715,—the widow of Louis 
Marie de Créqui. This settles the matter. 





Art. X.— BORNE AND HEINE. 


[When we first read the article in the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, which follows this introduction, we concluded not to select 
it for republication. The names of Boerne and Heine have been 
but little known in our country ; and the review itself is written in 
a tone of irony which does not seem to us very happy. But we have 
changed our purpose, because, in connexion with the passages 
we are about to quote, it seems to us to open a striking prospect of 
the state of opinion and feeling prevailing throughout a large class 
in Europe, which includes many of the most active spirits of the 
age. The barbarous and unmeaning jargon of the metaphysics 
taught by these men, their absolute irreligion, their contempt of all 
that is established in morals, their public outrages upon decency, 
their violent and false theories concerning ihe relations of man to 
man in civil society, and the new and monstrous forms of litera- 
ture which have hence resulted, are producing the most disastrous 
effects. Nor can the limits of the class of which we speak be 
strictly defined, nor the extent of their influence determined. 
Their writings affect the religious and moral sentiments of many 
who are not drawn within their proper sphere. 

We talk traditionally of Christianity, as we talk traditionally on 
many other subjects, as if it were still the religion of a great ma- 
jority of men of active minds throughout the nations yet called 
Christian. It is not so. On this subject we should not deceive 
ourselves. In defending Christianity, it is idle, at the present day, 
to appeal to the authority of numbers. He who regards our re- 
ligion as the foundation of human happiness in this world and the 
next, and would therefore advance its power, must prepare himself 
for far more strenuous exertions than have hitherto been made. 
He must rely upon truth, simple truth, the whole truth; and first 
investigate and then defend the truth with all the aids of learning 
and thought, in the exercise of fair, unbiassed reason, and of calm, 
moral courage : 
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‘* Dum veritatem querere pertinax, 
Ignota pandit, solicitus parum 
Utcunque stet commune vulgi 
Arbitrium, et popularis error.” 


It is the renovation of Christianity in the minds and hearts of 
men which is now required; and he who would do any thing to 
effect this, must understand the age in which he lives. It may be 
said, that the principles of which we speak are not spreading to 
our country. But we fear this is a great mistake. Men’s minds 
are operated upon indirectly by writings which they have never 
read, and by the thoughts of those whose names they have never 
heard ; and in our country there is a great want of that solid lite- 
rature, well founded on religion, true philosophy, morals, and good 
taste, which might repel the evii influences of the corrupting lite- 
rature which flows in upon us from without. 

The first writer, mentioned in the article from the “‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review,” is Boerne, and of him we find the following 
notice in the Supplement to the German ‘‘ Conversations-Lexicon.”’ 


“ Lewis Boerne was born in 1784 at Frankfort on the Maine, where his 
father, Jacob Baruch, was a banker. Being destined to a professional life, 
he received his preparatory instruction in the boarding-school of Professor 
Hetzel at Giessen, upon whose removal to the University of Dorpat, he 
was received as a boarding-scholar by the publicist Crome. Being ex- 
cluded, as a Jew, from the service of the state, he devoted himself to the 
science of medicine. Having studied for about a year under the direction 
of the distinguished physician, Marcus Hertz, in Berlin, he removed to 
the University of Halle, where he continued his medical pursuits. But, 
notwithstanding all the circumstances favorable to his intended course of 
life, Boerne gave up his profession, either because he was unable to ac- 
quire a true taste for medicine, or because the political events of the time 
(1807) opened to him new views, which had an important bearing upon the 
condition of the Jews in different states of Germany. He removed to the 
High School at Heidelberg, where he applied himself particularly to the 
study of politics. Hence he went in 1808 to Giessen, and pursued this 
study with distinguished success. Having returned to his native city of 
Frankfort, he received from the then Grand Duke an appointment as a 
secretary in the Office of Police, which station, though not very consonant 
to his natural temper, he filled for several years. But the great events of 
1813 and 1814 put an end to his hopes of advancement in the course on 
which he had entered ; and when Frankfort again became a free city, he 
was dismissed from his office. His genius, now unshackled, took that bold 
flight, by which he has since been distinguished as a political writer. He 
first made himself known to the literary world as editor of the Frankfort 
‘Staats-Ristretto’ (‘Abstract of Politics’), as author of the ‘ Zeitschwin- 
gen’ (*Winnower of the Times’), and afterwards of the ‘Wage’ (‘ Bal- 
ance.’) Though these productions of a genius, striving after freedom, in 
the noblest sense of the word, found much favor, yet on the other hand they 
exposed him to much that was disagreeable from those who saw in them 
only the project of a revolution, put forth at a time when the hateful spirit 
of democracy had already thrown many minds into commotion. At the 
instance of the resident minister of a great German power, the government 
of the Grand-Duchy of Hesse withdrew the privilege which had been 
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granted for his “ Zeitschwingen,” published at Offenbach; and not long 
after, in consequence of the requisition of the same minister, Boerne was 
apprehended in his native city of Frankfort, and, upon the charge of being 
concerned in the distribution of a revolutionary pamphlet, was subjected to 
a criminal trial, the result of which, however, fully established his inno- 
cence. After 1822, Boerne, to the great regret of his friends, withdrew 
himself almost wholly from literature, residing, sometimes at Paris, some- 
times at Frankfort, and sometimes at Hamburg; till at last he gave a new 
proof of life by the publication of his ‘Collected Works, in ten volumes, 
(Hamburg, 1829-1831.) In the earlier volumes, the peculiar character 
of Boerne and the powerful efforts of his mind are strikingly apparent; 
but the last two volumes, containing the ‘ Letters from Paris,’ present a 
full picture of the man. Neither the space to which we are confined, nor 
the design of this work [the ‘Conversations-Lexicon’], will admit of our 
giving an extended analysis or criticism of this product of genius. We 
will therefore merely indicate the point of view under which it must be 
regarded in order to do justice to the author. He may most fitly be com- 
pared with those old satyrists and epigrammatists, who, in the degenerate 
days of Greece and Rome, clothed in a certain moral cynicism the ex- 
pression of their deep disgust at the corruption of their contemporaries; 
partly from the belief that they might thus produce the strongest im- 
pression upon minds sunk in lethargy, and partly because their own spirits 
were too powerfully moved by indignation for them to be able to clothe 
their feelings in more agreeable Rome. We may call Boerne a political 
cynic, whose motives and object are undoubtedly the noblest, but who, in 
his writings, and especially in the ‘ Letters’ last mentioned, has given 
much occasion for mistakes as to his character. He wrote under the in- 
fluence of indignation at the present course of events in Germany, and 
with the belief that his native land was sunk in deep debasement, from 
which it could be raised only by the use of extreme remedies, such as are 
given to a patient who is all but despaired of. It is certainly unjust to 
charge him, as has been done by critics more or less qualified for their 
task, with a want of genuine love for his country, and to maintain that his 
only object is to show his wit, however much it may be at the expense of 
the German national character. We have only to add, that Boerne re- 
turned to Paris in September, 1830; and that, in 1817, he joined, as a con- 
vert, the communion of the Lutheran church, upon which occasion he 
changed his family name of Baruch for that of Boerne.” 


The other individual mentioned is a writer of more notoriety, 
Heine, and upon him we find the following extraordinary article 
in the work just quoted. 


“ Henry Heine was born at Dusseldorf in 1797, and studied at Bonn, 
Berlin, and Géttingen, at which last place he received his degree of 
Doctor as a jurist. He has since resided at Hamburg, Berlin, Munich, 
and Paris, without any fixed place of abode. During his first residence at 
Berlin, he published, in 1822, the earliest Collection of his Poetry. His 
* Book of Songs,’ which appeared in 1827, contained a careful selection 
from that work, (with the omission of the terrific night-pieces), and likewise 
his ‘Lyrical Intermezzo,’ first printed in 1823, and the poetry from the 
first volume of his ‘ Pictures of ‘T'ravel.’? Two tragedies, ‘ Almanzor’ and 
‘Radcliff, appeared in 1823; and in 1826, he commenced the publication 
of his ‘ Pictures of Travel,’ in four parts. For a year he was joint editor 
with F. L. Lindner of the ‘ New General Political Annals’; and various 
articles by him, in poetry and prose, have appeared in different journals. 
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“ It is difficult to give a distinct picture of his poetical talents. He has 
a pure, still, pious spirit, which feels itself at home in the faith that child- 
hood gives to a bright world of fables, and which, with the whole power 
and tenderness that belong to him, might there strike its roots and flourish. 
He has an acute mind, which often, without deliberately breaking the 
shell, discerns the kernel by a bold conjecture; which erects and puts 
forth its sensitive feelers, and, in an enviable abundance of images, turns, 
and combinations, as by an easy, pantomimic play of the countenance and 
muscles, reflects the objects by which it is affected.* He is capable of 
strong excitement ; he has a bold imagination, and impresses a deep stamp 
upon language. And what then is wanting in him to obtain the palm? To 
express it in one word, — Truth; which might develope those divine gifts 
of genius in the highest harmony. He has a power of mind and talents, 
capable of assuming all forms and colors, and adapted to excel in each. 
But he does not give this power a steady direction to the Ideal, to some- 
thing higher than himself, to which the scattered rays of talents may refer 
themselves as to their sun; he flutters about, and merely sports with and 
gives proof of his ability ; and hence has arisen that inconsistency which 
has so grievously broken up his whole being. Stranger contradictions 
have scarcely been found together in any human mind. Exquisite tender- 
ness and savage power, profound comprehension and satirical frivolity of 
thought and imagination, refinement and vulgarity, noble feelings and, — 
not venality, but cold irony, a deadening indifference, exist together; and 
all, not at different times on different occasions, but in one and the same 
breath. Those who compare him to Lord Byron, know neither him nor 
Lord Byron. Byron is true and consistent in his gloomy despair. Not so 
Heine ; he is attracted with equal force by two worlds, the earthly and 
the spiritual. But the tricks which he has played with himself have 
brought their punishment with them. As Hamlet’s pretended madness 
became real, so his feigned wounds began really to bleed, and he would 
have bled to death, had not a great interest, the balsam, which till then 
had ever been wanting to his diseased existence, healed him and strength- 
ened and exalted his whole being with a pure inspiration. According to 
his own declaration, that Freedom is a Religion, it may be said that it 
has peculiarly become a religion to him; and that in the divine service of 
freedom, he has found again the language of prayer and piety, of inspira- 
tion and of childlike faith, after which he had sighed in vain as for a lost 
paradise. Heine developed no doctrines as a political writer; and the 
warmth of his feelings often urged him over the bounds which reason 
would have prescribed. Confined by prejudice within no narrow limits of 
party, he knows where, in any, even the most opposite directions of the 
age, a heart beats; and feels in his own noetica! heart the warm pulsa- 
tion of life, wherever and however it may show itself. Far from him lies 
that desolating Rationalism of which he has been often accused; for 
freedom is his religion ; and he serves it in spirit and truth. His commu- 
nications to the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ written from Paris, beginning in 
1831, were published by him at Hamburg in 1832, under the title of 
‘Franzosiche Zustande,’ (‘ Present Condition of France,’) with a Preface 
_ — he decisively expresses his opinions respecting the existing state 
of things. 


There is an article on Heine in the “‘ Atheneum” for February 





* —“ der mit einem feinen erregbaren Nervensinne die Fuhlfaden nach aussen- 


hin bewegt und in beneidengswerthen Reichthum von Bildern, Wendungen 
und Verknipfungen, wie in einem leicht beweglichen Mienen- und Muskelspiel, 
die Art und Weise, wie er afficirt worden ist, abspiegelt.”’ 
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15th, from which we gave an extract, not however particularly re- 
lating to him, in the last number of the Select Journal (Part 1. 
p- 115, seqgg.) He had been engaged to furnish a series of articles 
for the ‘‘ Atheneum,” on German Literature ; but the first offered 
was of such character as not to admit of publication, as appears 
by the following notice from that work. 


“ A paper in the present number, by Edgar Quinet, on the Poets of 
Germany, with especial reference to Heine, was intended as an introduc- 
tion to Heine’s own articles on the General Literature of Germany. We 
heretofore expressed our regret, that this promised series should have 
been so long delayed ;— we must now add, with still greater pain, that 
we cannot consent to publish the first of the series, which alone we have 
at present received. M. Heine has considered his subject under four dif- 
ferent heads,— religion, — philosophy, — history, — and literature. Now, 
with all possible respect for M. Heine’s sincerity, and all admiration of 
his genius, he is certainly one of the last men to whom we should have 
applied for an article on the history or influence of Christianity ; we 
should have anticipated just such an essay as we have received, — one 
full of splendid passages, but sarcastic, withering, and appalling, — one 
which, in the language of M. Quinet, leaves ‘ nature a void, the heavens 
a desert, and the heart also.’ ” 


The last notice we have seen of Heine is of a French translation 
of his “‘ Pictures of Travel.’ It is in the ‘‘ Revue de Paris” for 
June 8th. After some sarcastic and contemptuous remarks upon 
Hamilton’s “‘ Men and Manners in America,” the writer proceeds: 


“ A publication of greater importance, and which will not fail to excite 
the whole literary world, is that of the ‘Tableaux de Voyage’ (Reise- 
bilder), by M. Henri Heine. Some extracts inserted in the ‘* Revue des 
deux Mondes’ have afforded a partial knowledge of this work, but its 
prodigious originality could not be entirely appreciated from them, as 
they became perhaps a little too French in the elegant composition of 
M. Loére-Veimars. We now have the work which he produced, in all its 
native peculiarity, in a literal translation which M. Henri Heine has him- 
self superintended, guiding his new interpreter like a child in leading 
strings, and not allowing him to vary one word from the text, even should 
he sometimes be compelled to Germanize his French. 

“ There is something so dazzling in the style of the ‘Tableaux de 
Voyage,’ there is such a continued play of fireworks, in which so many 
stars and suns are moving, from which spring so many bombs, crackers, 
and squibs at once, from which rise to the heavens such sheaves of brilliant 
images, so many bouquets of sparkling words, that, after having read the 
book, we remain for a long time amazed and blinded, as if we still felt 
ourselves under its detonations, and amid the shower of fire by which it 
has surrounded us. 

“Tt would be folly to attempt to make an analysis of such a work. 
M. Henri Heine himself must be followed in his travels; he must be ac- 
companied through Italy, Germany, and England. One must see how he 
has concentrated in the glowing mirror of his own mind all the scattered 
rays of genius and of poetry belonging to each of these countries. But 
there are many eyes which may not be able to endure this focus of scorch- 
ing brightness, there are many weak sights which require a softer and 
more moderated light. The quiet shining of a simple taper often illu- 
mines more than the agitated and sparkling flame of a pile of wood.” 
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We think it will not be uninstructive to compare together what 
has been already quoted with what follows. — Epp. ] 


[Abridged from “ The Foreign Quarterly Review,” No. 19.] 


Art. X.—1. Briefe aus Paris, 1830, 1831. Von Lupwic Borne. 
Hamburg. 2 vols. 12mo. 1832. 


2. Lettres écrites de Paris. Par M. L. Borne. “T'raduites par 
M. F. Guiran. Paris. 1832. S8vo. 


3. Heine’s Reisebilder. Nachtrége zu Heine’s Reisebildern. (Pic- 
tures of ‘Travel. Supplement to the Pictures of Travel.) Ham- 
burg. 4 vols. 12mo. 2dedition. 1830, 1831. 


THESE are two very singular productions, resembling each other 
in many,particulars; both written in a certain wild, reckless vein, 
with an apparent indifference or cynical contempt for all ordinary 
feelings, opinions, or creeds; and both possessing to a considera- 
ble extent that air of novelty and vivacity which is likely to ac- 
company such an emancipation from all those fetters, the authority 
and force of which is recognised as legitimate by the rest of 
society. One of them (Borne’s) is avowedly the production of 
a Jew; the other bears just as little marks of being written by 
a Christian; and both have been received with greater extremes 
of approbation and censure by opposite parties in Germany, than 
any works which for some time past have issued from the press 
of that country. 

This has been peculiarly the case with Borne’s “ Letters from 
Paris,” which touching, as they do, on questions the interest of 
which is yet at its height, and the future solution of which no 
political sagacity can foresee, and affecting the very superlative of 
ultra-liberalism, have stirred up a tempest of abuse on the one 
hand, and of clamorous applause on the other, which nothing but 
the very peculiar position of society at this moment could render at 
all intelligible. ‘The literary scuffle over these volumes has been 
as desperate as the set-to over the body of Patroclus. It is the 
most pestilent, egotistical, atheistical, anarchical, incoherent effu- 
sion of the age, say the supporters of the German system as it is, 
and even the advocates of a moderate enlargement of constitu- 
tional rights. It is the freest, boldest, truest picture of the op- 
pressions of the governors and the sufferings of the governed, say 
the ultra-liberals; and only by such strong thoughts conveyed in 
such strong words will the evils of society make themselves to be 
heard and remedied. The writer, say the moderates, is a literary 
bravo, who sets truth, principle, consistency, and moral decency 
at defiance. He is a fellow of infinite jest, strong fancy, and caus- 
tic satire, say his admirers, wisely steering clear of the point as to 
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decency and principle. He deserves to be exalted above all his 
brethren of the press, cries the editor of the Morgenblatt. It 
should be on a gallows fifty feet high then, replies Dr. Meyer of 
Altona. 

The most amusing part of the contest to quiet spectators, like 
ourselves, is, that we are persuaded both parties are in an en- 
tire mistake as to the true scope both of his work, and that of 
Heine, to which, though in a somewhat modified degree, the same 
exaggerated tone of praise and censure has been applied. We are 
convinced that, if they had detected the real intent with which 
these ingenious performances have been written, the combatants 
would have immediately changed sides; the supporters of things 
as they are would have hailed Borne as a valuable auxiliary, who 
had been fighting their battle in disguise ; while the liberals, find- 
ing that he was no true man after all, — “‘ no waiter, but a Knight 
Templar,’ — would have ejected him from his lodgings in the 
Temple of Fame, with as much alacrity and more noise than had 
attended his admission. 

The real fact, as we hope to show by internal evidence, is, that 
under the disguise of an affected and exaggerated liberalism, these 
works are written with the express purpose of turning into ridicule 
the whole slang of the party, of exposing the wild, unprincipled, 
or objectless views of its leading organs in Germany, their bare- 
faced attempts on the credulity of the public, and their total in- 
capacity of substituting any thing in the room of the systems they 
are seeking to destroy. 

It is the present aspect of the rman periodical press,* and 
the consideration of its ruinous eifects on morality and taste, 
which seems to have excited the indignation of Borne and Heine, 
and called forth these bitter satires, — for such, we are persuaded, 
they are,— upon its spirit and tendency. No two individuals 
could have been selected so well fitted to the task. ‘They also 
have been in Arcadia.” Both, having sided with the spirit of 
**the movement” up to a certain point, had of course acquired a 
complete command of the slang of party, and a perfect knowl- 
edge of the few popular themes which it is the business of the 
journalist to vary and harp upon. And now that the extrava- 
gance, we might almost say the insanity, of some of their early 
collaborateurs has at last converted them to wiser and sounder 
views, this previous acquaintance with the secrets of the enemies’ 
camp has enabled them to direct their fire with peculiar certainty 
and effect against the weak points in their adversaries’ lines. 

The plan which they have adopted is, we think, on the whole, 
judicious. For one who is convinced by reasoning, there are 
twenty, we know, who are influenced by ridicule; and most men 
too, we believe, after a course of politics, begin to act on the sim- 





[* The review was written before the restrictions on the periodical press 
established by the Diet of Frankfort. — Epp.] 
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ple plan of reading only on their own side of the question. There 
is no breaking through the enemies’ entrenchments, except in dis- 
guise; you can only approach them through the path of ridicule, 
taking care to wear a grave face till you are fairly in the camp, and 
repeating the watchword of the party as if you were a friend and 
brother. Thus the adversary is laid upon his back before he is 
aware, compelled with many wry faces to join in the laugh against 
himself; and at last, after repeated explosions of this kind, begins 
to think of changing sides, and leaving his companions to march 
through Coventry alone. This is the plan which has been adopt- 
ed both by Borne and Heine. Under the disguise of liberals, and 
with a huge parade of all the ordinary cant of the party, they con- 
trive, by concentrating and combining in a short space the most 
striking instances of ignorance, impiety, selfishness, malignity, or 
inconsistency, which the writings of the ultra-liberal party for 
some time past afford, to impart to these an air of irresistible ab- 
surdity, and to render the character of its supporters more con- 
temptible than we believe it could have been made in any other 
way- Whether there be any people so incapable of seeing a thing 
which is not in the bond, as to take these performances for grave 
and serious eulogiums on the ultra party, we hardly know, though, 
from the bond fide abuse which these books have met with, we 
suspect such dull beings may exist. But we have no doubt the 
satire is obvious enough to the more clairvoyans of the party, and 
that if any thing is likely to expose and ultimately to correct the 
present tendencies of the press in Germany, it will be works like 
these, in which its vices and extravagances are presented in so 
ludicrous and yet so literal a form. 

Borne has been long known as a journalist and essayist. He 
is a Jew, if report be correct, born at Frankfort in 1786, and has 
successively edited several journals. He is a man of clear head, 
and apparently without a particle of enthusiasm. All opinions 
and creeds seem naturally much the same to him. He has no 
love or veneration for any individual, sect, or country. No one 
sees better the aimless and absurd views of modern revolutionists, 
or has occasionally exposed them more forcibly. He is a close 
and accurate observer of character, and many of his observations 
are original, both in themselves and in their expression. It may 
assist the effect of contrast, if, before proceeding to the work 
which he has written in his assumed character, we quote from one 
of his earlier productions, entitled ‘‘ Fragments and Aphorisms,” 
some of those remarks, which we think are both new and true. 


“We conceal hatred easily, love with more difficulty, indifference with 
the greatest difficulty of all.” 

“On the stage of the world, destiny is the prompter, who reads the 
piece in a low breath, and without emotion, without gesture, without 
declamation, whether it be a tragedy or a comedy.” 

“Luther knew what he was about when he threw his ink-bottle at the 
devil’s head. There is nothing the devil hates more than ink.” 
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“Our times are not favorable to light. We are so constantly snuffing 
the candles, that people can see nothing.” , 

* A constitutional throne is a chair with a back; an absolute throne is 
a seat without one. If Napoleon had given a charter to France, he would 
not have fallen from his throne, when a vertigo seized him ; he would stil] 
be Emperor of France.” 

“ Moderation, as the word is often used, means something like this, — 
one person wishes for day and another for night ; a ministry wishes for 
a sort of moonlight, to please both parties.” 

“ Before the march of a new era, it sends forth men acquainted with its 
views to procure it accommodations ; but instead of receiving these 
heralds and listening to their counsels, they are denounced as dema- 
posues, seducers, revolutionists, and they are thrown into prison. But 

ime arrives, with all her suite, and, finding nothing prepared, she makes 
her lodgment as she can, overturning and destroying far more than would 
otherwise have been required to make room for her.” 


The following shows plainly with what a cool and impartial 
eye Borne, when speaking in his proper person, views the pre- 
tensions of popular demagogues, and their accusations against 
their governors. 


“Tf I were a Nero in Germany, and were to throw my crown into the 
river, and say ‘ Bring it here,’ the most decided among those who are 
charged with being demagogues would jump after it like a spaniel to bring 
it back to me.” 

“ Governments govern too much, but it would be unjust in Germany to 
make that a subject of reproach. The fault is with the subjects. Let any 
one try to abolish the hundred restrictions which should never have been 
imposed, or the hundred permissions which should never have been 
granted, and we should immediately see the people stumbling at every 
step, and complaining that they had no rule for their conduct.” 

“Every revolution ends as it began. Whoever can distinguish among 
the phenomena of history what is essential from what is accidental may 
predict with certainty how the history of a particular state shall be de- 
veloped. Where will France stop? At the point from which it set out in 
1789. The French then wished for a constitutional monarchy, and they 
will have one. Neither the republicans, who aim at the subversion of the 
throne, nor the ultras, who aim at the subversion of the constitution, will 
give them bread.” 


All this is reasonable and temperate, with a sufficient leaning, 
no doubt, to the popular side ; but with a sufficiently clear appre- 
hension also of the danger of tampering with existing institutions, 
and a very evident dislike and contempt for the preachers of 
revolution. Let us now reverse the old appeal, and turn from 
Philip sober to Philip drunk ; and if we suddenly find the moder- 
ate and reasonable Borne out-Heroding Herod, and leaving the 
Wirths, the Siebenpfeiffers, the Kalbs, ‘“‘et hoc genus omne,” far 
behind in the insane violence of his opinions and the audacity 
of his style, we shall find no difficulty in accounting for it on the 
supposition that the whole is merely factitious, that the work is 
an anthology of Ultra-Liberalism,— Elegant Extracts from the 
German periodical press of the last two years. Viewed in this 
light, the impiety, the rancorous and malignant spirit, the abuse of 
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all existing institutions, the frantic diatribes with which the work 
abounds, or rather of which it consists, (for the few observations 
on the fine arts, or on literature, which it contains, are plainly 
introduced merely as a blind,) all these assume a satirical purpose 
or meaning, which redeems them from the disgust they would 
otherwise inspire. 

The work is entitled ‘‘ Letters from Paris,” and is supposed to 
be written by an Ultra-Liberal of the darkest dye, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, from the French capital, the paradise of the party, 
to his German friends, who are still wandering in the desert, and 
groaning under oppression in that miserable country, which is 
yet without a national guard, or a citizen king; without the three 
glorious days, either of July, 1880, or June, 1832; and (what is 
the worst of all) is actually ignorant of its own misery and mis- 
government, and deludes itself with the idea that it is prosperous 
and happy. ‘These delusions it is the pretended object of these 
letters to dispel, by the bitterest abuse of every thing German, 
with a corresponding exaltation of every thing French; a system 
which has of late been acted on to an almost incredible extent in 
Germany. 

Our traveller first catches a glimpse of the tricolor flag on the 
bridge of Strasburg. It reminds him of “ the rainbow after the 
deluge of our days, as the sign of peace of a reconciled God.” 
When he reaches Paris, he sets out to view the scene of the 
barricades. He wishes to take off his boots: the pavement is too 
holy to be trod except by the naked feet of the pilgrim. He 
bursts out into a tirade against his country, because, though 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Ameri- 
cans, even Negroes, had fought in the ranks of the people on 
that occasion, there were no Germans among the number. But 
Germans, forsooth! what right could they, poor miserable slaves, 
have to combat in the ranks of freedom. ‘These are the traits of 
the national character, according to Bérne, or rather the hero of 
his satire. 


_ “Imbecile beasts! An ox could not put up with such treatment. (He 
is speaking of the new Constitution of Hesse.) An ox is a brute, but he 
has a will of his own, and he has horns. We are sheep, shorn, miserable 
sheep. No wonder that the Germans draw the carriages of their princes 
and their opera singers; are they a whit better than horses? Horses 
themselves could not submit to a constitution such as has been given to 
the Hessians: they treat the Germans worse than they did our Saviour. 
He was obliged to carry his cross, no doubt, but they did not go the 
length of compelling him to make it. I may learn French in Paris, but, 
good Heaven, when shall I learn to forget German!” 

“Whence comes this servile character of the Germans I know not, but 
they have always been so. I believe they must have had their,origin in 
Asia; they must have been a sort of Paria caste, who, not being able to 
subsist there, emigrated. The Ancient Germans were coarse savages, 
without property physical or mental. Servility, drunkenness, and a pas- 
sion for play, — such were the virtues of our ancestors.” 
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One great source of his contempt for the German character js 
represented to be the attachment of the people in general to their 
existing governments, and their reluctance to exchange a system 
theoretically bad, but practically administered with mildness and 
equity, for the chance of drawing a prize in the lottery of consti- 
tutions. The satire here is palpable, we should think, to all. 


“The Spaniards, Italians, Russians, and others are slaves, the Germans 
are servants. Slavery renders men miserable, but it does not degrade 
them: servility makes them contemptible. It is better to have a Don Miguel 
for a master, than a soi-disant mild and just German prince. We have 
a respect for force, when it can inspire fear.” 

“ How should any one think at the present day, but of fighting for or 
against liberty! It is great even to be a tyrant, if one does not love 
liberty : but to be indifferent ! ” — 


He is mortified at the very idea that the changes he pretends to 
wish for should take place by the peaceable concessions of the 
German governments: force is the only weapon with which he 
would condescend to agree. 


“ They tell me Metternich is positively to give up the helm. I am sorry 
for it, it is a misfortune.” —“ Metternich was unbending, conceited, the 
tempest would soon have dashed him asunder ; his successor will not yield, 
but he will bend a little, and all will remain out of joint. May God pre- 
serve my Metternich! ” 

“ We are too much on ceremony with kings. We dissemble too much. 
We should allow them all a month, within which to establish a better 
government ; if not, to the door witi: them.” 

“ My wish is for a musket and a battle. Every day I am the more con- 
vinced that reasoning will do no good. My longing is for war, and that 
the sickly condition of the world may change at once to a vigorous malady, 
decisive of life or death.” 

“The freedom which is bestowed by governors is not worth having. It 
should either be stolen, or taken by force.” 


He then turns to the subject of revolutions. Whether the gov- 
ernment or the people are in the right, he thinks a matter of no 
consequence ; whether the change is to be for the better or the 
worse, is, upon the same principle, equally to be laid out of view. 
Hence the merest whisper of a revolution, be it in Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany, or Peru, is enough to engage the sympathy of 
the true Ultra-Liberal. His decision requires no acquaintance 
with the facts of the case; it is sufficient for him that the attempt 
is against the dynasty for the time. This aimless and insane love 
of change is well ridiculed in the observations on the Belgian 
Revolution ; and the rationale of the whole creed is summed up in 
the following passages. After the usual laudation of the Belgian 
Revolution, he observes, 


“T can easily believe that the catastrophe of Antwerp has been pro- 
duced by the arrogance of the insurgents, that Chasse was forced to the 
bombardment ; but what then? We must still ask to whom does Belgium 
or any other country belong, to the prince or to the people? It is ver, 
possible the Belgians were in the wrong in regard to their king; I myself 
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could never clearly understand what they had got to complain of; but 
every one is master of himself, and a king whom we dislike, were it for no 
better reason than the shape of his nose, may be lawfully dismissed. All 
this appears to me quite plain.” 


In a similar strain are the reflections on the fate of Charles X. 


“ Royalty is nothing else but an artificial abscess which Providence, for 
the purposes of health, brings out upon the people, that they may not 
perish by their humors, but that their poisonous passions may flow out- 
wards, and collect there. If it bursts at last, who has swollen it? We 
should have no mercy with criminal kings, but we may regret that we can 
have none. Don’t repeat this, however, lest some fool should say, ‘' There 
is a friend of liberty who maintains that the King of France has been un- 
justly dealt with.” Just! unjust! empty meaningless words. Blame the 
tempest, the earthquake, the fever, and then blame a people for being 
unjust towards their king.” 


Nothing can be plainer, as Borne observes ; might makes right ; 
therefore let none attempt to blame the people : will makes reason ; 
therefore if they choose to dismiss their sovereign from an objec- 
tion to his nose, who is entitled to interfere ? 

It is equally impossible, we think, to mistake the true views of 
Borne in the sentiments which he puts into the mouth of his hero 
as to some of the domestic attempts at revolution in Germany. 
Indeed, the sneer is sometimes almost too obvious even for the 
purpose of satire. 


“T have my room,” says he, “often filled with young Germans anxious 
for a revolution. But nothing is to be made of them, for they neither 
know their wants nor their capabilities. Yesterday, at Lafayette’s, I met 
one of them who had been living at * * * when the troubles broke out. 
He came here to visit and consult Lafayette, B. Constant, Quiroga, and 
others, as if these men were possessed of some revolutionary powders 
which he might administer to the Germans.” 


He hears of disturbances at Hamburg, at Brunswick, at Dresden, 
and his heart Jeaps up for joy. ‘‘Am I deceived,” he exclaims, 
‘or is Germany riper than I believed? Have I been unjust to- 
wards this people? Have they really been carrying a helmet and 
cuirass beneath a night-cap and a robe de chambre? Oh, with 
what pleasure should I find myself in error?”’ He reads a report 
of the University Library at Géttingen being attacked, and he 
halloos on the rabble, and, in the true spirit of Omar, exults in 
“the destruction of all these useless, lumbering folios.” He looks 
with delight on the spectacle of the Archbishop of Paris’s library 
floating down the Seine, while the people are smoking him in 
efligy with the censers taken from the cathedral. He anticipates, 
with transport, the arrival of the time when “ a dozen of eggs shall 
be dearer than a dozen princes,” and when “ the cooks of kings 
shall ask each other every morning, ‘ Well, whose dinner are we 
to cook to-day?’”’ This blessed consummation, he thinks, will 
be decidedly accelerated by the cholera, the approach of which 
he anxiously awaits. 
VOL. IV. — NO. IL. 307 
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“The plague,” he exclaims, “may do what nothing else could. By 
preventing princes from assembling great armies, it will stimulate and 
encourage the most inert and timorous people on the face of the earth. 
The plague and liberty never had so hideous a mother, —so fair a daugh- 
ter. What calamities may not the spring scatter over the world? Tears 
will not suffice, we must laugh at misery.” 


The idea of invoking a destroying pestilence as a convenient politi- 
cal agent is in the best style of Borne’s models. 

These passages may give an idea of the manner in which 
Borne’s work is written. But to form a perfect notion of the 
force with which his satire is brought home to all the weak 
points of his opponents, and the skill with which their own jargon 
is imitated and turned against them, the book must be perused as 
a whole. 

Meantime we must say a passing word of his collaborateur, 
Heine, who, though his object be the same, has directed his 
attack more against the impiety and polissonerie of the German 
press, than its political tendency. Now and then, no doubt, he 
takes up the same strain as his Jewish coadjutor, and exposes 
with success some of the doctrines of the ultra-liberals, particu- 
larly that singularly consistent attachment which they avow for 
the most determined, the ablest, and most unrelenting enemy of 
liberal principles and the freedom of the press in modern times, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He is more successful, however, we think, 
where he caricatures the scoffing irreligious tone and brutal per- 
sonalities, with which these literary bravos systematically adorn 
their articles for the press. We cannot venture on many speci- 
mens of that tone of profanity as applied to religious subjects, 
against which his efforts are so perseveringly directed. On such 
subjects, however, one instance is as good as a thousand ; take the 
following as a liberal’s account of his Christian faith. 

“T love him, not because he is a legitimate Gud, whose father was God 
before him and ruled the world from the infinity of time ; but because he, 
though the heir apparent of heaven, having a democratic turn of mind, 
dislikes all court ceremonial, because he is not the God of an aristocracy 
of tonsured priests and gold-laced officers, and »ecause he was the God 
of the people, wn bon dieu citoyen. In fact, were he not a God at all, 
I would choose him for one and obey him, the elective God, as the God of 
my choice, much rather than any compulsory absolute Deity.” 


This idea of treating the Deity as an ultra-liberal Heine seems 
to have thought too good to be lost, for he avails himself of it again 
in an article on Don Quixote. ‘The tears which the boy wasted 
over the mischances of the crazy cavalier, the youth has shed to 
the same purpose, many a night in his student’s chamber, over the 
death of the sacred heroes of freedom, over Agis of Sparta, over 
Caius and Tiberius Gracchus of Rome, over Jesus of Jerusalem, 
over Robespierre and St. Just of Paris!” Here, we must say, we 
think the caricature a little too broad ; in fact it has not even that 
thin vein of plausibility which we think the plan of the work re- 
quired, because none but an absolute madman could have written 
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the passage above quoted, and none but a fool would have thought 
of echoing the madman’s remark. 

We may observe, that it is chiefly in the last volume of the 
Reisebilder that these satirical tirades against the profligacy and 
impiety of the periodical press are to be found. The other three 
volumes are more devoted to sketches of character and scenery, 
written frequently with much liveliness and poetical beauty of 
style. In fact, it seems to have been his intimacy with Borne that 
has suggested to Heine the idea which both these authors have so 
successfully brought out. Each seems to play into the other’s 
hands; and we really find it difficult to say which wears the mas- 
querade garment of a literary sansculotte with most nature and 
ease. To the negligent observer they seem, in fact, to use the free 
translation of Byron, to be 


“ Arcades ambo, — that is, blackguards both.” 
And the only way of adjusting their respective claims, we think, is 
to divide the laurel between them. 

With these views of the real object of both writers, we, of 
course, feel exceedingly surprised that any one should consider 
these works as serious, bond fide productions, indicating the real 
sentiments of Heine and Borne. ‘The passages we have adverted 
to must settle that question, we think, with every one who reads 
them; but if any obstinate persons still persist in believing, after 
all, that these are the genuine sentiments, and such the natural 
style of thought and expression of two of the great organs of the 
German democratic press, or if we could persuade ourselves that 
such was really the fact, we should consider no words too strong 


to express the mingled indignation, disgust, and contempt which 
such productions deserve to inspire. 





[From “ The Atheneum,” No. 350.] 


Arr. XI.—Sismonni’s History of the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Vol. I. London. Longman & Co. 


WE shall not attempt to institute the comparison between Gib- 
bon and Sismondi which the title of this volume naturally suggests ; 
it would be fair to neither party, least of all to the learned for- 
eigner, who was confined within strict limits, and bound to a fixed 
number of pages. Neither shall we imitate those reviewers com- 
pared by Jean Paul to a person who, upon being asked what sort 
of creature man was, producing some tufts of hair and a few nail- 
parings, replied, ‘‘ Man is pretty much like that.” Our duty to the 
author and the public will be best discharged by examining the 
general principles maintained in this volume, and the facts by 
which they are illustrated and supported. 
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Sismondi regards History as a collection of experiments in the 
social sciences, and the only aid we can obtain for removing the 
doubts, difficulties, and uncertainties with which those sciences are © 
beset. Men are dogmatic in proportion to their ignorance: there 
is no subject involved in greater obscurity than the Theory of 
Society ; there is none on which men are more ready to offer their 
crude opinions as undeniable axioms: nay, they hold that differ- 
ence of opinion can only result from moral obliquity or downright 
folly. History, studied aright, teaches no lesson so strongly as 
the duty of indulgence and mutual toleration. Sismondi says, 
with equal force and truth, — 


“But the main source of the confusion and uncertainty which hang 
around moral or political science is, that several causes always concur to 
produce one effect ; that, frequently, it is even necessary to seek in another 
branch of political science the origin of a phenomenon which presents 
itself to us in the one which presently engages our attention. We are 
struck by the tactics of the Romans; but perhaps it is rather to the edu- 
cation they received from their earliest infancy, than to the perfection of 
military science, that we ought to ascribe their success in war. We wish 
to adopt the English trial by jury ; perhaps it will be found to be devoid of 
equity or of independence, if it be not supported by the religious opinion 
of the country. We talk of the fidelity of the Austrians to their govern- 
ment; perhaps their attachment is not to the government, but to the 
economical laws which are in force among them. We ought not, there- 
fore, to be surprised if the social sciences are in a backward state ; if their 
principles are uncertain; if they do not offer a single question which has 
not been the subject of controversy. They are sciences of fact, and there 
is not a single one of the facts on which they are founded, which some one 
is not disposed to deny. They are sciences of observation; and how few 
are the accurate or complete observations which have as yet been collect- 
ed for the purposes of induction. We ought rather to be surprised that 
men should hate and insult each other for what they understand so imper- 
fectly. There is, perhaps, not one* denomination of a sect, whether in 
politics, philosophy, or religion, which has not, at some time or other, be- 
come aterm of reproach. There has not been one opinion, of the many 
held on subjects so difficult, so complicated, by men who had no other end 
in view than the good of their species, which has not in turn been anathe- 
matized, and the profession of it treated as evidence of dishonesty and vice. 
Poor apprentices as we are in the theory of social existence, how dare we 
to affirm that the adoption of this or that principle proves a corrupt heart, 
when we cannot even demonstrate that it shows an error of judgment? 
Let us study: thus only shall we learn the extent of our ignorance. Let 
us study; and, by learning to appreciate the difficulties, we shall learn to 
conceive how they may have given birth to systems the most widely 
opposed.” 


The entire work is written in the spirit of these remarks ; 
instead of seeking to gratify our vanity, by pointing out the defects 
in past political systems, he is more anxious to portray their 
merits, to discover something that we should admire, rather than 
something that we should hate or despise. He constantly directs 
our attention to the internal structure of society, and regards the 
externals of empire as simple manifestations of the principle 
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within. This is beautifully illustrated by his remarks on Roman 
architecture : — 


“Moral habits and impressions are sometimes perpetuated in works of 
art, even after they are obliterated from the soul of the artist. Even at 
the latest periods of the decline of the empire, the Roman artist lived sur- 
rounded by the time-hallowed witnesses of the past, which kept him in the 
right path ; he felt himself compelled to work for eternity. He continued 
to impress on his creations that character of power and durability, which 
give them a preéminence over all that have succeeded them. The impos- 
ing architecture of Rome has a strength and a grandeur which remind us 
of that of Upper Egypt. It differs from that, however, in its object: the 
Egyptians labored only for their gods,—the Romans, even during the 
period of their enslavement, worked mainly for the people. All their great 
edifices were evidently intended for the enjoyment of all. In the times of 
the republic, the chief object was the public utility, to which the aqueducts 
and magnificent roads of that period were destined to contribute. In the 
days of the empire, it was rather the public pleasure that was consulted : 
the result was circuses and theatres. Even in the temples, the Egyptian 
architect seems to have thought only of the presence of the Deity, — the 
Roman, of the adoration of the people.” 


But Sismondi is not a universal panegyrist; he never spares the 
guilty, though shielded by prejudice, and flattered by preceding 
writers. He gives the following accurate description of Constan- 
tine, whom it has pleased Dr. Croly, in his passion for eccentric 
theories, to describe as a saint : — 


“Tn a palace which he had made a desert, the murderer of his father- 
in-law, his brothers-in-law, his sister, his wife, his son, and his nephew, 
must have felt the stings of remorse, if hypocritical priests and courtier 
bishops had not lulled his conscience to rest. We still possess the pane- 
gyric in which they represent him as a favorite of Heaven, a saint worthy 
of our highest veneration ; we have also several laws by which Constan- 
tine atoned for all his crimes, in the eyes of the priests, by heaping bound- 
less favors on the church. The gifts he bestowed on it, the immunities 
he granted to persons and to property connected with it, soon directed 
ambition entirely to ecclesiastical dignities. ‘The men who had so lately 
been candidates for the honors of martyrdom, now found themselves 
depositaries of the greatest wealth and the highest power. How was it 
possible that their characters should not undergo a total change? Never- 
theless, Constantine himself was hardly a Christian. Up to the age of 
forty (a. p. 314), he had continued to make public profession of paganism, 
although he had long favored the Christians. His devotion was divided 
between Apollo and Jesus ; and he adorned the temples of the ancient 
gods and the altars of the new faith with equal offerings. Cardinal 
Baronius severely censures the edict by which (a. p. 321) he commanded 
that the haruspices should be consulted. But, as he advanced in age, 
Constantine’s confidence in the Christians increased: he gave up to them 
the undivided direction of his conscience and the education of his children. 
When he felt the attacks of the disease which terminated his life at the 
age of sixty-three, he was formally received into the bosom of the church 


as a catechumen, and a few days afterwards was baptized, immediately 
before his death.” 


It would be impossible for us to enter into an examination of the 
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state of society in the declining Roman empire. Some notion of 
the strange mixture of ferocity and cowardice which then prevail- 
ed, may be formed from the account of the massacre of 'Thessa- 
lonica : — 


“ Thessalonica was the capital of that great Illyrian prefecture, which 
for years had been subject to the horrible ravages of the Goths. Peace, 
it is true, had prevailed for eight years; but the Gothic army and nation 
had remained masters of the country. Not four years, moreover, had 
elapsed since a fresh invasion, that of the Gruthungians, had struck terror 
into the whole province. It was under these circumstances that the peo- 
ple of this great city, which had never resisted either foreign conquest or 
domestic tyranny, revolted on account of a charioteer of the circus, and 
massacred the lieutenant, the officers, and soldiers of their emperor. 
Nay, so universal was the rage for these spectacles, that, after having 
irritated a monarch whose terrible violence was well known, the crowd, 
childish as ferocious, rushed again, with blind unsuspecting eagerness, to 
the circus, and expected games when vengeance awaited it.” 


The foundation of the Frankish monarchy, and the rise of the 
Italian republics, are subjects in which the author manifestly 
found himself at home; and he has assigned to them rather more 
than their fair share of the volume. There is something so revolt- 
ing in the depravities of the sons of Clovis, that we should gladly 
see the page blotted from history; at least such scenes should be 
barely sketched, for the mind shrinks back in horror from the 
complete picture. Chjothaire, however, deserves pity rather than 
hatred, for the monks whom he protected stimulated him to crime. 
They encouraged him to polygamy by their dispensations, and even 
honest Gregory, of Tours, complacently relates the king’s marriage 
to two sisters, in the style of the Old Testament. 


“Chlothaire had already espoused Ingunde,” says St. Gregory, “ and he 
loved her alone, when she proffered a request to him, and said, ‘ My lord 
hath done with his servant that which hath seemed good to him, and hath 
called her to his bed; but now that the kindness of thy lord and king be 
complete, let him listen to the prayer of his handmaiden. Choose, I pray 
thee, for Aregunde my sister, his servant, a man wise and rich, so that I 
be not humbled by her alliance, but exalted on the contrary, and that I 
may serve my lord with greater faithfulness.’ Chlothaire heard what she 
said, and, as he was extremely sensual, he burned with love for Aregunde. 
He speedily repaired to the country-house where she dwelt, and took her 
to wife ; after this he returned to Ingunde, and said, ‘I have provided for 
that which thou hast sought of me ; thou hast asked a husband for thy sis- 
ter both rich and wise, and I have found no one better than myself; know 
then that I have married her, and that I would not have thee be displeased 
thereat.’ Then Ingunde answered, ‘ Let my lord do that which is good in 
his sight, so that his handmaid find favor in the eyes of her king.’ ” 


In writing the history of Justinian, Sismondi has paid little 
regard to that abominable libel, the Anecdota, ascribed to Proco- 
pius. ‘Though by no means prepossessed in favor of the secretary 
of Belisarius, we are disposed to regard the work as spurious. 
Too little attention has been paid to the Persian history of this 
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period by our author, and this is the more to be lamented as the 
rapid conquests of the Saracens were chiefly owing to the results 
of the contests between the Persians and Byzantines. 

The last chapter is devoted to the life of Mohammed, and ample 
justice is done to the character of that truly great man. Sismondi 
justly says : — 


“Tt would be an act of extreme injustice to persist in regarding as a 
mere impostor, and not as a reformer, the man who urged a whole nation 
onwards in the most important of all steps in the knowledge of truth ; who 
led it from an absurd and degrading idolatry, from a priestly slavery which 
compromised morality and opened a market for the redemption of every 
vice by expiations, to the knowledge of an omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
supremely good Being ;— of the true God, in short; for since his attri- 
butes are the same, and he is acknowledged the sole object of worship, 
the God of the Musulmans is the God of the Christians. The profession 
of faith which Mohammed taught to his disciples, and which has been pre- 
served unaltered to this day, is, that there is but one God, and that Mo- 
hammed is his prophet. Was he an impostor because he called himself 
a prophet ? 

“Even on this head, a melancholy experience of human weakness, — 
of that mixture of enthusiasm and artifice which in all ages has charac- 
terized leaders of sects, and which we might perhaps find in our own time, 
and at no great distance from us, in men whose persuasion is undoubtedly 
sincere, and whose zeal ardent, yet who assert or insinuate a claim to 
supernatural gifts which they do not possess, — ought to teach us indul- 
gence. An intense persuasion is easily confounded with an internal 
revelation ; the dreams of an excited imagination become sensible appear- 
ances ; faith in a future event seems to us like a prophecy ; we hesitate 
to remove an error which has arisen spontaneously within the mind of 
a true believer, when we think it favorable to his salvation; after sparing 
his illusions, the next thing is to encourage them, and thus we arrive at 
pious frauds, which we fancy justified by their end, and by their effect. - 
We easily persuade ourselves of what we have persuaded others ; and we 
believe in ourselves when those we love believe in us.) Mohammed never 
pretended to the gift of miracles; we need not go far to find preachers of 
our own days, who have founded no empires and yet are not so modest.” 


With Mohammed’s death the volume concludes. Few readers 
will give the author credit for the extensive researches he has 
made, but all must feel the wisdom of his reflections, the spirit of 
his narrative, and his consummate skill in moral analysis. 
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NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


[From “The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ for May, 1834.] 
LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


Feb. 14. In Portman-square, aged 82, the Right Hon. John 
Shore, Baron Teignmouth in the Peerage of Ireland, and a 
Baronet ; a Privy Councillor, F’. S. A. and President of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

His Lordship was descended from a Derbyshire family, but, we 
believe, was born in Devonshire. His father, Thomas Shore, Esq., 
was some time of Melton in Suffolk ; he died in 1759, leaving 
issue by Dorothy Shepherd, the late Lord Teignmouth, and the 
Rev. Thomas William Shore, Vicar of Sandal in Yorkshire, and of 
Otterton in Devonshire, who died in 1822. 

Mr. Shore went early in life to India in the civil service of the 
East India Company. He arrived in Bengal in May, 1769, and 
was soon afterwards stationed at Moorshedabad as an Assistant 
under the Council of Revenue. From Moorshedabad he proceed- 
ed in 1772 to Rajeshahye as an Assistant under the Resident at 
that station. In the following year his success in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Persian language obtained for him the office of 
Persian Translator and Secretary to the Provincial Council of 
Moorshedabad ; and in 1774 a seat at the Calcutta Revenue 
Board, where he continued till the dissolution of that Board in 
1781, and establishment of a General Committee of Revenue at 
the Presidency, of which he was appointed Second Member. 

In January, 1785, he came to England with Mr. Hastings, with 
whom he had contracted an intimacy, and in the April of the fol- 
lowing year returned to Calcutta, having been appointed by the 
Court of Directors to a seat in the Supreme Council as an ac- 
knowledgment of his distinguished talents and integrity. ‘‘ Pacific 
habits, and skill in revenue,” were the distinguishiag qualifica- 
tions, according to Mr. Mill, which recommended Mr. Shore, at 
that crisis, to the Company. Retrenchment was the order of the 
day, when the financier succeeded to the general. Sir John Mal- 
colm, writing in the spirit of a military statesman, strongly con- 
demns Sir John Shore’s pacific policy ; while Mr. Mill, taking the 
civilian’s view of the question, defends it. Its wisdom would not, 
perhaps, have been questioned, had it been found practicable to 
adhere to it ; but, unfortunately, it served only to prepare the way 
for Lord Mornington’s (Wellesley’s) splendid military operations. 
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Mr. Shore took an active and prominent part in the formation of 
the revenue and judicial systems of India; and to his influence in 
the Council, the judicial and fiscal reforms introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis are in a great measure attributable ; more especially 
his Lordship’s grand measure of making the zemindar the pro- 
prietor of the soil, respecting the policy of which so wide a differ- 
ence of opinion has been maintained. Mr. Shore was also mainly 
instrumental in the fabrication of that code of laws which was 
published in Bengal in the year 1798, shortly after its author had 
succeeded the Marquis Cornwallis as Governor-general of India. 
The publication of the laws or regulations of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was at that time, and has since been, regarded as an import- 
ant era in the history of British Administration in India. 

On succeeding to the Government-general of India, Mr. Shore 
was created a Baronet; and previously to his retirement he was 
raised to a peerage of Ireland by patent dated Oct. 24, 1797. 

He was the bosom friend of Sir William Jones, and succeeded 
him in the presidency of the Asiatic Society, in whichgapacity he 
delivered a handsome eulogy on his predecessor, which was print- 
ed, together with some other well written essays of his composi- 
tion, in the Transactions of that learned body. In 1804 he pub- 
lished in 4to. ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correspond- 
ence of Sir William Jones;”’ and in 1807 he edited, in thirteen 
volumes octavo, ‘‘ The Works of Sir William Jones, with the Life 
of the Author.” 

His Lordship was appointed a Commissioner for the affairs of 
India, April 4, 1807, and was sworn one of the Privy Council on 
the 8th of the same month. He retained his seat at the India 
Board until a recent period ; but, we believe, he never sat in 
Parliament. 

On the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
1804, Lord Teignmouth was fixed upon as the most suitable per- 
son to occupy the office of President ; Bishops Porteus, Shute Bar- 
rington, Fisher, and Burgess, being Vice-Presidents, together with 
Sir Wm. Pepperell, Admiral (afterwards Lord) Gambier, Charles 
Grant, and William Wilberforce. With such men, in such an 
enterprise, it was no small honor to be associated ; and the zeal- 
ous, persevering attention which the President gave to the inter- 
ests of the Institution, not less than the catholic and amiable 
spirit in which he presided over it, amply justified the choice of 
the Provisional Committee. To his Lordship’s sound judgment 
and conciliatory manners, the Bible Society has been not a little 
indebted for having weathered the storms which it has had to 
encounter. For some time past, the increasing infirmities of age 
precluded his taking the active part in the affairs of the Society 
which he formerly sustained ; and the chair has been occupied at 
the public anniversaries by his friend, Lord Bexley, who, it is sup- 
posed, will be invited to succeed him. 

He published in 1810 “A letter to the Rev. Christopher Words- 
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worth, D. D. on the subject of the Bible Society ;” and in 1811 
** Considerations on communicating to the Inhabitants of India the 
knowledge of Christianity.” 

In 1786 he married Charlotte, only daughter of James Cornish, 
Esq., a respectable medical practitioner at Teignmouth. By this 
lady, who survives him, his Lordship had issue three sons and six 
daughters. 


[From “ The Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ for May, 1834.] 
WILLIAM SOTHEBY. 


Dec. 30. Died in Lower Grosvenor Street, aged 76, William 
Sotheby, Esq., F. R. S. and S. A. 

Mr. Sotheby was a gentleman of considerable fortune and a 
liberal edugation, and the author of several poetical works, which, 
although ey never rendered him a popular writer, were written 
with taste and elegance; and obtained for him a considerable 
reputation, particularly as a close, judicious, and nervous trans- 
lator. His publications appeared in the following order : — 
Poems ; consisting of a tour through parts of North and South 
Wales, sonnets, odes, and an epistle on physiognomy, 4to. 1790. 
In the first and longest of these poems, the author describes, in 
blank verse, the most remarkable features of Welch scenery ; and 
in a second edition, which was printed in a splendid style at Bath 
in 1794, (where the author then resided,) they were illustrated 
with plates by Alken. 

Mr. Sotheby’s next production was Oberon, a poem, from the 
German of Wieland, 1798. This poem is faithfully rendered 
sentence for sentence, and stanza for stanza, in a style well adapt- 
ed to metrical romance, not widely different from that of Spenser. 

The Battle of the Nile, 1799. This was perhaps the best produc- 
tion drawn forth by that signal and important victory; it possesses 
much nerve, considerable poetry, and a wide range of detail. 

The Siege of Cuzco, 1800. 

The Georgics of Virgil, translated into English verse, 1800. 

Julian ; or the Monks of the Great St. Bernard, a tragedy, as 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 1801. The object of the 
author in this play was stated to be “ to endeavour to strengthen 
the bond of virtuous affection, by holding forth to public view the 
miseries attendant on the indulgence of criminal passion.” 

Poetical Epistle to Sir George Beaumont, on the encouragement 
of the British School of Painting, 1801. In this poem, Mr. Sotheby . 
at once celebrated the patriotic project of Sir George Beaumont, 
for an exhibition of celebrated pieces of the British school, and 
paid deserved commendation on our native artists. 

Oberon, or Huon de Bourdeaux, a masque ; and Orestes, a 
tragedy, 1802. ‘‘ Saul,” an epic poem, in two parts, 1807. Con- 
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stance de Castile, a poem, 1810. A Song of Triumph on the 
Peace, 1814. Tragedies; viz. the Death of Darnley ; Ivan ; 
Zamorin and Zama; the Confession; Orestes, 1814. The 
Monthly Reviewers were very complimentary on these Tragedies, 
which they considered calculated to replace Mr. Sotheby on the 
eminence to which he was entitled at his first appearance ; and 
from which he had temporarily fallen, not only from the over- 
whelming popularity of less classical writers, but also from his own 
less successful original attempts, particularly his unlucky choice 
of a sacred subject, in his poem of ‘ Saul.” Ivan, a tragedy, 
altered and adapted for representation, 1816. Ellen, or the Con- 
fession, altered and adapted for representation, 1816. These re- 
prints of the two tragedies have many improvements, and in 
“Tyan” an entirely new scene is introduced. 

Mr. Sotheby’s translation of the Georgics of Virgil has been 
already mentioned. It is at once flowing and harmonious, and 
particularly close to the original. A few years since he republish- 
ed the Georgics in a Polyglott edition, that is to say, in Latin, 
German, Spanish, English, Italian, and French: and at the same 
time entered into a calculation to demonstrate that the English is 
the most concise language. 

His last great work was the translation of Homer. This occu- 
pied the latter years of his life, and the most remarkable portions 
have been frequently read before the Royal Society of Literature. 
At the time of his death, he had nearly completed an edition of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, in four volumes octavo, illustrated by the de- 
signs of Flaxman ; and it is now published. 

Mr. Sotheby was the oldest English poet. His Oberon, from 
Wieland, is an excellent performance, and his translations of 
Virgil and Homer rank in the first class of that difficult and rarely 
successful branch of literature. He was not only an elegant 
scholar, but a good man, and a kind and liberal benefactor to 
those who required his pecuniary aid. 

Mr. Sotheby was one of the earliest and warmest supporters of 
the Literary Fund, and was for many years one of the council of 
that excellent Society. He was also a member of the Dilettanti 
Society, and on the 3lst of March, 1822, he delivered an address 
to them, on the decease of their secretary, Sir Henry Englefield, 
which was reprinted, by permission, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Vol. xcu. 1. p. 418. 


[From “The Atheneum,” No. 336.] 
FRANCIS DOUCE. 
AnorTuer subject in the “ Dance of Death,” is to be noticed 


by us, that of Francis Douce, Esq., F.S. A., one of the most 
learned antiquaries of his age. To the lovers of ancient literature 
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and art few persons were more generally known, and none were 
found more willing to communicate the stores of information 
which he had acquired. It was a subject of regret to all, that 
Mr. Douce so seldom gave by publication the result of his labors 
to the world ; for what he has done is not less interesting than 
instructive. 

His most important work is the ‘ Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
and of Ancient Manners, with Dissertations on the Clowns and 
Fools of Shakspeare ; of the Morris Dance,” &c. published in 
1807,— a work replete with instruction, and, unlike many com- 
mentaries, it gives a very vivid and delightful view of the Shaks. 
pearian age; and the concluding part, on the clowns and fools, and 
on the ancient morris dance, is no less amusing than full of the 
deepest research. He had intended to the last to publish a new 
edition of this work, and, we doubt not, that amongst his MSS. 
will be found valuable materials collected for that purpose. The 
only work, besides this, which Mr. Douce published, was “ The 
Dance of Death,’ *—a very favorite subject with the writer: 
it is astonishing the vast mass of matter he had collected on the 
subject. But, though few volumes proceeded from Mr. Douce’s pen, 
yet in many works are preserved the fruits of his research, par- 
ticularly in the “‘ Archeology” and the ‘‘ Vetusta Monumenta ” of 
the Antiquarian Society. 

One very convincing proof of the great esteem in which Mr. 
Douce was held, is in the large number of books dedicated to him, 
—from Sir Walter Scott, to many an unknown aspirant. One 
reason, perhaps, for these complimentary addresses was the facility 
and courtesy with which access was given to his most valuable 
and extensive collections of works in literature and art, to those 
who required it,—a collection rich in books, prints, coins, and 
curiosities of all kinds, and where every thing had been collected 
with a purpose, either for the elucidation of history, of manners 
and customs, or of art. 

Mr. Douce, in early life, studied for the bar, and was afterwards 
one of the Six Clerks in Chancery, but, having a competent pri- 
vate fortune, he left his profession for the pursuits of literature. 
He subsequently held for a short time the office of Keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, but gave it up upon some trifling 
disagreement with one of the trustees. Mr. Douce’s fortune was 
much increased by being left one of the residuary legatees of the 
late Nollekens, the sculptor, a considerable part of whose great 
wealth came to Mr Douce. 

By his will, he has bequeathed his collections of books, prints, 
drawings, and coins to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, including 
his most unrivalled missals ; to Dr. Meyrick his curiosities and 
antiquities ; to the British Museum his own MSS., which are to be 
placed in a chest, and not opened till after the year 1900! To his 





* See Atheneum, 1833, p. 888. 
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relations he has left but inconsiderable sums; to many friends, 
remembrances of 50/. each; to Dr. Dibdin, 500. His residuary 
legatees are, S. W. Singer, Esq., and the Rev. E. Goddard, of 
Chichester, who will receive the great bulk of his fortune, which 
cannot be much less than 150,000/. 

Mr. Douce died at his house in Upper Gower-street, after an 
illness of but two or three weeks, at the age of 77. There is a pri- 
vate etching of him, by Mrs. Dawson ‘Turner, but not very like ; 
and we have heard that there is a drawing of him, when a young 
man, by Barry, in existence. 

In manners and appearance Mr. Douce was singular and 
strange ; rough to strangers, but gentle and kind to those who 
knew him intimately. In appearance, he was of the old school, 
wearing a little flaxen wig, an old-fashioned, square-cut coat, with 
what M. Jacob calls “‘ quarto pockets” ; he was short and stout, 
somewhat near-sighted, not fond of public society, but very hearti- 
ly enjoying the private and unreserved conversation of select 
literary friends. 


[From “ The Atheneum,” No, 340.] 
THOMAS STOTHARD. 


Thomas Stothard, the eminent painter, died at three o’clock on 
Sunday last, April 27, at his house in Newman Street, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. He had been long in a declining 
state of body rather than of health, and may be said to have passed 
away from among us like a light gently withdrawn, rather than 
suddenly extinguished. In his manners he was mild and inoffen- 
sive, — a gentleman as well as a genius: his voice was low and 
not unmusical ; he abounded in anecdote ; had a turn for the 
facetious and sarcastic; and, with those to whom he could 
unbosom himself, was one of the most agreeable men breath- 
ing. He was an early riser ; he loved to walk into the streets, 
to look at the various portions of the toiling community hurry- 
ing to their work: this was one of his places of study; he made 
sketches of laborers and artisans, singly and in groups; nor 
did he fail to include flower-girls, and all such moving dealers as 
London finds employment for. He never saw, he said, two faces 
alike ; and he never saw a form from which he could not take 
something useful for his studies. His chief enjoyment was a sum- 
mer Saturday’s excursion into the country with his friend Mr. 
Black, editor of the Morning Chronicle, collecting dragon-moths, 
mottled butterflies, and making sketches of peasants at their cot- 
tage doors, and of children playing in the sun. 

The last time the writer of this hasty personal sketch met the ven- 
erable painter, it was the pleasure of Stothard te relate not a little of 
his early fortunes. ‘ My father,” he said, “ was a native of Stret- 
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ton, near Doncaster : he came to London while a lad, and when he 
married took a sort of hotel in Long Acre, which was much. fre- 
quented by coach-makers. I was born there in the month of 
August, 1755. I was an old child, and a sickly and ailing one; 
my father, anxious about my health, sent me, when only five years 
old, to his brother in York ; but as he lived in a close part of the 
city, I was removed to Acomb, a small village two miles north of 
York, and put under the care of an old douce Scotch lady, — 
a sound Presbyterian, who loved to keep her house in order, and 
all that was in it. As this was the Kensington Gravel Pits of 
York, I soon began to grow strong; and I remember that I also 
grew solicitous to be doing something, —I soon found employ- 
ment, which has now afforded me full seventy years’ pleasure, —[ 
became a painter. This came rather curiously about. 

** My Scotch friend had two sons in the Temple, London, who 
had sent her some of Houbraken’s heads; with an engraving of 
Blind Belisarius, and other prints from the graver of Strange ; — 
as they were framed, she had them hung up in a sort of drawing- 
room, and rarely allowed any one to look at her treasures, as she 
called them. One day I ventured to follow her into this sanctuary ; 
she was pleased with the earnest looks with which I regarded the 
heads and groups, patted me on the head, and said I should often 
see them, since I seemed to like them so much. I became an 
almost daily visitor to the room ; and I began to wonder how such 
things were done: I was told they were done with pencils. 
Though the old lady told me this, she little expected the result, — 
in short, she missed me from her side one day, and found me 
standing .on a chair trying to imitate with a pencil one of the heads 
before me. She smiled, clapped my head, and bade me go on, 
adding, ‘Thomas, ye are really a queer boy.’ I did little else now 
but draw; and I soon began to make tolerable copies. 

**T lived at Acomb till I was eight years old, when I left my old 
Scottish dame with tears in my eyes, and went to school at Stret- 
ton, the birth-place of my father. I continued drawing, and 
even attempted to make sketches from life. Some one told me that 
engravings were made from paintings in oil colors: I longed to 
see a painting, and shall never forget the delight with which, 
for the first time, I looked upon one. I resolved to paint in 
colors and wrote to my father to send me some: I was, how- 
ever, too impatient to wait their coming ; but going to a cart and 
plough-wright, I begged black, red, and white oil-colors from 
him, and commenced making a picture. I painted a man, I re- 
member, in black paint, and then tried with the red and white to 
work it into the hues of life. It was a sad daub: I still persevered, 
and soon learned to handle my brush with more skill, and lay on 
my colors with better taste. I was soon afterwards removed to 
London, where all manner of facilities abounded ; — you know the 
rest.” 

These were the words of the great painter: they were noted 
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down almost immediately after he uttered them ; and they are 
given without change, for they are simpie and instructive. Of the 
merits of Stothard, as an artist, we have repeatedly spoken * : they 
are of a high order, and will not be forgotten while a sense of what 
is lovely and natural prevails among men. A.M 


[From “The Gentleman’s Magazine,” for May, 1834.] 
N. G. DUFIEF. 


April 12. Died at Pentonville, N. G. Dufief, Esq. 

Mr. Dufief was a native of Nantes. His mother was remarkable 
for her attachment to the French royalist cause, and her aeroism 
in the Vendean War; for which she was honored at the restoration 
by the ribbon of the order of St. Louis, the only female on whom 
it was ever conferred. 

Driven to America by the events in France, he, though but 
a youth, entered into the society of literary men, among whom was 
the celebrated Dr. Priestley. For a period of about twenty-five 
years he was an able teacher of the French language in America 
and in this country; his system being distinguished for its sim- 
plicity, perfection, and application to large classes. 

He was the author of ‘‘ Nature Displayed in her mode of teach- 
ing language to Man,” the “ French-English Dictionary,” and 
other useful and philosophical works applicable to the purposes of 
instruction. 

His character was remarkable for simplicity and integrity, 
benevolence to all, and great zeal in the cause of education. 
He just survived his last great work, the Pronouncing Dictionary, 
and closed a useful life, passed in promoting communication be- 
tween man and man, and nation and nation. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde. 


We have already given from “The Quarterly Review” an article on 
Mr. Taylor’s new dramatic poem. Not having seen the work itself we 
cannot form an independent judgment of it as a whole ; nor determine for 
ourselves whether the praise of the Quarterly Reviewer be exaggerated 
or not. But there is fine poetry in the passages quoted, of which the prin- 





* See Livine Artists, Atheneum, No. 144. 
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cipal fault seems to be an occasional use of uncommon words, that suggest 
nothing, as being bare of all associations, and from their strangeness break 
the current of thought and feeling. 

From an article in the “ Atheneum,” No. 348, we take the following 
additional remarks, and extracts from Mr. Taylor’s Preface, in which there 
appears to us much truth well expressed. 

“ Where shall we find the poet, the artist, that venerates his art in 
himself? Lord Byron obeyed the strong impulse which drove him to 
verse, with a haughty carelessness, as if the lord condescended in be- 
coming a poet. He treated the muse as a man treats the frail and beauti- 
ful mistress whom he loves with a depth and passion he is ashamed to 
avow, though he is not sorry to have it known that he possesses her favors, 
She, the star-crowned goddess, was to be his plaything when others 
wearied and disgusted him, his drudge if he wanted money, his passport 
to the gaping wonderment of the idle herd of fashion. She, whom he 
ought to have worshipped with the deepest love and reverence; whose 
influences he ought to have regarded as consecrating him to something 
apart from, and high above, all that surrounded him; and who, had his 
mental vision been sufficiently purged from the coarseness of earth to see 
her glories, would have raised him far, far above what he was. She 
would have given him that deep peace which the world cannot approach 
to injure, and the present consciousness of an earned immortality. But 
nowhere, in his intercourse with his friends, do we see that he had so 
much as a glimpse of his high mission. It seems rather that the blood of 
Gordon, his place in the peerage, or in that world of fashion which he 
equally despised and feared, his personal advantages and defects, his suc- 
cesses as a man of pleasure, — any thing, in short, was more important 
in his eyes than that light within him, which he suffered every dark cloud 
and foul stain to obscure. He, a nursling of one of the public schools 
of England, knew well to what ridicule a man must expose himself, who 
worships any other gods than those which the coarse materialism and the 
servile conventionalism of the country have set up; and he had not 
strength to build up his own altar and keep his eyes steadfastly fixed on 
its sacred flame, whence he would have drawn not only a higher inspira- 
tion than any he ever knew, but serenity and love. 

“ We speak not of him as a singular, but as the most illustrious, victim 
of this kind, our age has had. The same want of earnestness, of insight 
into the vocation of art, of faith in its mighty and indestructible influence, 
characterizes nearly all our artists. The consequences are but too evi- 
dent. Their works want the divine spirit, —they are of the earth earthy, 
and they will return whence they came. 

“ All our notions of education are tinged with the same narrow and 
vulgar spirit. Education, with us, means a sort.of mechanical drill, which 
leaves entirely out of calculation the most important faculties and feel- 
ings of the human being. Talk to an Englishman of the importance of 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, gardening, the drama, to the 
moral education of the people, and he stares or laughs in your face. 
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These are thought luxuries, resources against ennut for the rich and idle, 
—means of gratifying vanity, or love of ostentation. The wisdom of 
Greece is thrown away upon us, no less than the religion of love. 

“ With these notions of the importance of a poet’s view of his art, of 
the high moral duties to which it binds him, and the singleness of mind 
and purpose with which he ought to follow out his noble calling, it may 
be imagined that we hail with unusual satisfaction the appearance of a 
work which contains ample evidence of this moral elevation, united to 
talents of a high and peculiar order. But we must let the author speak, 
In some remarks on modern poetry and poets, which are full of discrimi- 
nation and of temperate justice, he says, 

“*These poets were characterized by great sensibility and fervor, by a 
profusion of imagery, by force and beauty of language, and by a versifica- 
tion peculiarly easy and adroit, and abounding in that sort of melody, 
which, by its very obvious cadences makes itself most pleasing to an 
unpractised ear. They exhibited, therefore, many of the most attractive 
graces and charms of poetry, — its vital warmth not less than its external 
embellishments ; and had not the admiration which they excited, tended 
to produce an indifference to higher, graver, and more various endow- 
ments, no one would have said that it was, in any evil sense, excessive. 
But from this unbounded indulgence in the mere luxuries of poetry, has 
there not ensued a want of adequate appreciation for its intellectual and 
immortal part ?’ 

“*We sat,’ says he beautifully, ‘at a high festival of poetry, in which, 
as at the funeral of Arvalan, the torch-light put out the star-light.’ 

« ¢ Rither,’ he continues, ‘ they did not look upon mankind with observant 
eyes, or they did not feel it to be any part of their vocation to turn what 
they saw to account. It did not belong to poetry, in their apprehension, to 
thread the mazes of life in all its classes and under all its circumstances, 
common as well as romantic, and, seeing all things, to infer and to in- 
struct: on the contrary, it was to stand aloof from every thing that is 
plain and true: to have little concern with what is rational or wise ; it 
was to be, like music, a moving and enchanting art, acting upon the 
fancy, the affections, the passions, but scarcely connected with the exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties.’ ” 

* * * * * 

“Poetry,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘of which sense is not the basis, though it 
may be excellent of its kind, will not long be reputed to be poetry of the 
highest order. It may move the feelings and charm the fancy ; but failing 
to satisfy the understanding, it will not take permanent possession of the 
strong-holds of fame.’ 

“ We should gladly follow our author through his whole analysis of the 
character of Lord Byron’s poetry, but we must content ourselves with a 
few passages which seem to us full of truth and wisdom :— 

“* But whilst his ignorance of the better elements of human nature may 
.be believed to have been in a great measure affected, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he knew of them with a large and appreciating knowledge. 
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Yet that knowledge of human nature which is exclusive of what is good 
in it, is, to say the least, as shallow and imperfect as that which is exely- 
sive of what is evil. There is no such thing as philosophical misanthropy ; 
and if a misanthropical spirit, be it genuine or affected, be found to per- 
vade a man’s writings, that spirit may be poetical as far as it goes, but 
being at fault in its philosophy, it will never, in the long run of time, ap. 
prove itself equal to the institution of a poetical fame of the highest and 
most durable order. 

“¢Tliese imperfections are especially observable in the portraitures of 
human character (if such it can be called) which are most prominent in 
Lord Byron’s works. There is nothing in them of the mixture and modi- 
fication, — nothing of the composite fabric which Nature has assigned to 
Man. They exhibit rather passions personified, than persons impassioned, 
But there is yet a worse defect in them. Lord Byron’s conception of a 
hero is an evidence, not only of scanty materials of knowledge from which 
to construct the ideal of a human being, but also of a want of perception 
of what is great or noble in our nature. His heroes are creatures aban- 
doned to their passions, and essentially, therefore, weak of mind. * * *** 
When the conduct and feelings attributed to them are reduced into prose, 
and brought to the test of a rational consideration, they must be perceived 
to be beings in whom there is no strength, except that of their intensely 
selfish passions. * * * * * If such beings as these are to be regarded as 
heroical, where in human neture are we to look for what is low in senti- 
ment, or infirm in character ? 

“ ¢ How nobly opposite to Lord Byron’s, was Shakspeare’s conception of 
a hero: — 

“ Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core ; ay, in my heart of hearts.” ’ 

“ Farther on he says, — 

“ ¢T would by no means wish to be understood as saying that a poet can 
be too imaginative, provided that his other faculties be exercised in due 
proportion to his imagination. I would have no man depress his imagina- 
tion, but I would have him raise his reason to be its equipoise. WhatI 
would be understood to oppugn, is the strange opinion which seems to 
prevail amongst certain of our writers and readers of poetry, that good 
sense stands in a species of antagonism to poetical genius, instead of being 
one of its most essential constituents. The maxim, that a poet should be 
of “ imagination all compact,” is not, I think, to be adopted thus literally. * 
That predominance of the imaginative faculty, or of impassioned tempera- 
ment, which is incompatible with the attributes of a sound understanding 
and a just judgment, may make a rhapsodist, a melodist, or a visionary, 
each of whom may produce what may be admired for the particular talent 
and beauty belonging to it ; but imagination and passion, thus unsupported, 


will never make a poet, in the largest and highest sense of the appella- 
tion : — 
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« For Poetry is Reason’s self sublimed ! 
°T is Reason’s sovereignty, whereunto 
All properties of sense, all dues of wit, 
All fancies, images, perceptions, passions, 
All intellectual ordinance grown up 
From accident, necessity, or custom, 
Seen to be good, and after made authentic ; 
All ordinance aforethought, that from science 
Doth prescience take, and from experience law ; 
All lights and institutes of digested knowledge, 
Gifts and endowments of intelligence 
From sources living, from the dead bequests, — 
Subserve and minister.” ’ ” 


Douce’s Dance of Death. 


In another part of this number we have given a notice of the death of 
the antiquary and bibliographer, Francis Douce. Shortly before that 
event he republished a work under the following title: “The Dance of 
Death, exhibited in elegant Engravings on Wood; with a Dissertation 
on the several representations of that subject, but more particularly on 
those ascribed to Macaber and Hans Holbein.” 

Of this work we extract the following notices from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for February. 

“ The author of this volume has long been distinguished for his great eru- 
dition in English antiquities, for his intimate acquaintance with the arche- 
ology of literature and the arts, for his extensive and valuable collections, 
and for the liberality and urbanity with which he has ever communicated 
from his stores of knowledge to other inquirers in the same pursuits. By 
his interesting ‘ Illustrations of Shakspeare and his Times,’ his name is 
yet more widely honored ; for it is one of the few antiquarian works which 
have been at once recondite and popular. 

“ The present dissertation was originally published forty years ago, in 
illustration of the republication, by Mr. Edwards of Pall Mall, of Hollar’s 
etchings, from the same designs which have now been engraved on wood.* 
It is here very considerably enlarged, and it is not a little remarkable 
into how many branches the inquiry divides itself. 

“In order to investigate the subject from its origin, Mr. Douce dis- 
cusses, in the first place, the figures under which Death was personified by 
the ancients. These were various, and the learned are not accordant on 
the subject ; but it would appear that a skeleton was only one of their em- 
blems, and not the most frequent. The emblem of the butterfly, by which, 
whilst death was implied, a resurrection was more immediately typified, is 





“* These engravings, forty-nine in number, ‘have been executed,’ remarks 
Mr. Douce, ‘ with consummate skill and fidelity by Messrs. Bonner and Byfield, 
two of our best artists in the line of wood engraving.’ ”’ 
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one which from its simplicity and propriety finds a welcome in every ele. 
gant mind. The more clumsy device, by which the artists of the middle 
ages represented the departing soul, was by a small naked figure, like an 
infant, issuing from the prostrate corpse ;—an idea which some modern 
artists have varied only by representing the soul nearly as large as the 
body, which has been sculptured in marble so recently as in the monv- 
ment of the Princess Charlotte at Windsor. To this performance Mr. 
Douce does not allude ; but although the historian, it may be said, of skel- 
etons and anatomies, he expresses his disapprobation of sepulchral monv- 
ments being adorned with skulls and cross-bones, as follows : — 

“<*Tf it be necessary on any occasion to personify Death, this were surely 
better accomplished by means of some graceful and impressive figure of 
the Angel of Death, for whom we have the authority of Scripture; and 
such might become an established representative. The skulls and bones 
of modern, and the entire skeletons of former times, especially during the 
middle ages, had probably derived their origin from the vast quantities of 
sanctified human relics that were continually before the eyes, or otherwise 
in the recollection of the early Christians. But the favorite and principal 
emblem of mortality among our ancestors, appears to have been the moral 
and allegorical pageant familiarly known by the appellation of the Dance 
of Death, which it has, in part, derived from the grotesque and often ludi- 
crous attitudes of the figures that composed it, and especially from the 
active and sarcastical mockery of the ruthless tyrant upon its victims, 
which may be in a great measure attributed to the whims and notions of 
the artists who were employed to represent the subject.’ 

“ But there is another origin besides the fancy of the artists, to which 
the representation of this series of pictures as a dance has been traced. 
Among other heathen customs which lingered amidst the rites and temples 
of the Christian faith, was that of dancing in churches and churchyards, 
and Mr. Douce has collected several legends and other curious matters 
relative to this practice. Notwithstanding the interdiction of several 
Councils, it was found impossible to abolish it altogether, and the clergy 
therefore contrived the Dance or Pageant of Death, which, whilst it 
afforded recreation and amusement, might at the same time convey a 
moral and religious sensation. Some grand spectacles of this description 
were celebrated in France in the fifteenth century. They became a fa- 
vorite subject for the paintings with which the walls of churches were 
adorned ;* were then introduced in books of prayers and other religious 
works ; and thus we are brought down to the early days of printing, and 
so to the era of Holbein. 

“ Before Holbein’s time, however, these pictorial dances had come to 
be generally known as the dances of Macaber, a person of unknown 





«* The dance was painted round the cloisters of old St. Paul’s cathedral ; and 
in the Hungerford chapel at Salisbury cathedral ; one of the subjects in which, 
Death and the ‘ graceless Gallant,’ is engraved in Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Monv- 
ments,’ Vol. 11. pl. Ixxii.” 
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origin, by some taken for an artist, and by others fora German poet; by 
some altered to the Maccabees ; others to Macrobius; and by the learned 
M. Van Praet, conjectured to be not a man, but an epithet derived from 
the Arabic word Magbarah, signifying a churchyard. Mr. Douce rebuts 
this conjecture, by remarking, ‘that personified sculpture, as well as the 
moral nature of the subject, cannot belong to the Mahometan religion.’ 

He has traced the word to its original in St. Macarius, the name of a 
hermit introduced into the story of ‘ Les trois Morts et le trois Vifs,’ a 
metrical work written in the thirteenth century. 

“ The series of designs on this subject usually attributed to Holbein, of 
which the editions have been numerous, and of which accurate copies are 
included in the present publication, have this distinction from the ancient 
Dance of Macaber, that whilst in the former Death is represented in a 
sort of grotesque attitude in the act of leading a single character, in the 
latter the subject generally consists of several figures, into whose presence 
Death, as an unwelcome and inexorable visitor, has intruded to summon 
away his victim. 

“‘Tn these designs,’ says Mr. Douce, ‘ which are wholly different from 
the dull and oftentimes disgusting Macaber Dance, which is confined, 
with little exception, to two figures only, we have the most interesting 
assemblage of characters, among whom, the skeletonized Death, with all 
the animation of a living person, furms the most important personage ; 
sometimes amusingly ludicrous, occasionally mischievous, but always busy 
and characteristically employed.’ 

“ Properly speaking, therefore, the designs attributed to Holbein, are 
not a Dance of Death, nor were they originally so called. Their title 
was, ‘Les Simulachres et historiées faces de la Mort, and in Latin, 
‘Imagines, or Icones Mortis.’ But, as the idea was the same as in the 
earlier Dances, and as it was carried through a similar series of charac- 
ters, it was almost immediately called a ‘Todtentanz,’ in a German copy 
published at Augsburg; and in the modern editions that name has been 
generally adopted. To distinguish the original engravings, first published 
at Lyons in 1538, Mr. Douce has usually mentioned them as the Lyons 
wood-cuts. With some reluctance he states his scruples in believing that 
they were actually the production of Holbein; principally founded on 
these circumstances, that they were not mentioned with Holbein’s other 
works, which received the praise of his contemporaries; that his name 
occurs in none of the old editions; and that their first editor, in 1538, 
expressed his regret that the ‘ painter’ who had ‘imagined’ them, had 
died before he had completed his task, whereas Holbein lived till 1554. 
Mr. Ottley, (History of Engraving, 1816,) unwilling to detract from the 
name of Holbein one of his finest reputed works, was only able to meet 
the statement of the original editor, by supposing he had fallen into some 
misapprehension, from one of the engravers, instead of the painter, having 
died, and that the said editor was too glad of the opportunity to moralize 
on Death, as revenging himself upon his satyrist, to inquire very particu- 
larly into the actual facts. To this interpretation of ‘ words of plain im- 
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port,’ Mr. Douce does not assent; and consequently, searching for an 
artist probable to be the painter spoken of in the dedication, he suggests 
the name of George Reperdius, who is ranked with Holbein in an epigram 
by Borbonius, but of whose history or works little is now known. If, on 
the death of Reperdius, Holbein was engaged to complete the series, 
* Holbein would thus be so connected with the work, as to obtain in future 
such notice, as would constitute him, by general report, the real inventor 
of it; and would remain in possession of a share, at least, of that inesti- 
mable work.’ 

“ It must not be overlooked, that there was a Dance of Death actually 
painted by Holbein on the walls of the English palace of Whitehall, and 
that the only part of it of which a description has been preserved, (that of 
Death and the Elector,) proves the identity of the painting with the wood- 
cuts. (p. 145.) 

“‘ Having now noticed the principal points of discussion in Mr. Douce’s 
Dissertation, we will state briefly, that the other contents of his volume 


are several curious bibliographical catalogues and descriptive lists of 
prints.” 


Tytler’s Universal History has just been reprinted in England, forming 
the 41st and 42d volumes of Murray’s “Family Library.” It is thus 
spoken of by a writer in the “ Atheneum.” 

“ The plan of this work is excellent, but the execution displays that 
prostration of the understanding and judgment to the written letter,— 
that determination 

‘ To tell the tale as ’t was told to me,’ — 

which once prevailed in all the other branches of knowledge. For this 
the excellent author can scarcely be blamed; he lived at a time when the 
principles of historical criticism were comparatively unknown, when to 
question the credibility of ancient writers, and the value of their testimo- 
ny, would have exposed him to severe censure for presumption and skep- 
ticism. But Professor Tytler was even behind his own age. The writers 
of the old ‘ Universal History,’ a wonderful work for the time in which it 
appeared, ventured to decide between conflicting evidence, and, in some 
instances, to hazard a bold conjecture, — that Livy had preferred fancy to 
fact, and that some of ‘Plutarch’s Lives’ were but historical romances. 
The Professor did not advance even thus far ; like a lawyer, he felt him- 
self fettered by precedent, and he no more dreamed of questioning a state- 
ment made by an ancient author than a decision of the Court of Session; 
and it is certainly strange that his work should be republished at the 
present day, with the bold assertion that the author ‘ had left little to the 
editor. We shall soon show, by a very cursory examination, that he left 
much to be supplied by a judicious editor in every chapter of the two 
volumes before us.” 

The author of the “Remarks on the Classical Education of Boys,” a 
little book just published in Boston, which we would particularly recom- 
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mend to those of our readers interested in its subject, as containing many 
new and important suggestions, says; “I regard the publication of such 
a book as Tytler’s History as a public calamity.” 


Titles and Notices of English Books, lately published. 


A Voyage round the World, including Travels in Africa, Australasia, 
America, &c. By James Holman, R.N., F. R.S. Vol. 1. 8vo. It is 
said in the Atheneum, No. 336: “The ardor and perseverance which 
enabled the author to become a traveller, despite physical obstacles that 
to ordinary minds would have appeared insuperable, lend an interest to 
this volume, which its contents are well calculated to maintain. Born 
with an instinctive desire to explore distant lands, and early enrolled in 
that service, which seemed most likely to afford opportunities of gratify- 
ing his favorite propensity, Mr. Holman, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
found all his hopes of professional advancement blasted, and an end ap- 
parently put to his projected travels, by a severe illness, from which he 
only recovered, to the sad certainty that his sight was gone,—and gone 
irrecoverably. He says, 

“* At that time my health was so delicate, and my nerves so depressed 
by previous anxiety, that I did not suffer myself to indulge in the expecta- 
tion that I should ever be able to travel out of my own country alone ; but 
the return of strength and vigor, and the concentration of my views upon 
one object, gradually brought back my old passion, which at length be- 
came as firmly established as it was before. The elasticity of my original 
feelings being thus restored, I ventured, alone and sightless, upon my 
dangerous and novel course; and I cannot look back upon the scenes 
through which I have passed, the great variety of circumstances by which 
I have been surrounded, and the strange experiences with which I have 
become familiar, without an intense aspiration of gratitude for the boun- 
teous dispensation of the Almighty, which enabled me to conquer the 
greatest of human evils by the cultivation of what has been to me the 
greatest of human enjoyments, and to supply the void of sight with count- 
less objects of intellectual gratification.’ ” 

A Journey to the North of India overland from England through Rus- 
sia. By Lieutenant Conolly. Map and Plates, 2vols. 8vo. £1 8s. 

An Account of his Majesty’s Mission to Persia in 1807-11. By Sir 
ago Jones Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 28s. See Atheneum, 

o. 338. 

Egypt and Mohammed Ali, or Travels in the Valley of the Nile. By 
— Augustus St. John. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 10s. See Atheneum, No. 
39. 
African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. 12mo. pp. 528. Price 10s. 6d. 
See Atheneum, No. 342. 

Journal of ‘I'hree Voyages along the coast of China, in 1831, 1832, and 
1833; with Notices of Siam, Corea, and the Loo-Choo Islands. By 
Charles Gutzlaff. 12mo. 1834. See Quarterly Review, No. 102 ; Athe- 
neum, No, 342. 

T'wo Years at Sea. By Jane Roberts. The Narrative of a Voyage 
to the Swan River and Van Diemen’s Land, then through the Torres 
Straights, and Voyage Home. With an Account of tne Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Burmese, and the Progress of Christianity among that extra- 
ordinary People. 8vo. Plates. 

Travels into Bokhara; being the Account of a Journey from India to 
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Cabool, Tartary, and Persia; also Narrative of a Voyage on the Indus 
from the Sea to Lahore, with Presents from the King of Great Britain: 
performed under the Orders of the Supreme Government cf India, in the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833. By Lieutenant Alexander Barnes, F. R. §, 
&c. 3vols. 8vo. 1834. This is represented as one of the most im- 
portant and interesting accounts of travels in the East. 

Voyages round the World; with selected Sketches of Voyages to the 
South Seas, North and South Pacific Oceans, China, &c., performed under 
the Command and Agency of the Author: also, Information relating to 
important late Discoveries between the Years 1792 and 1832; together 
with the Report of the Commander of the first American Exploring Expe- 
dition, patronized by the United States’ Government, in the Brigs Seraph 
and Annawan, to the Southern Hemisphere. By Edmund Fanning. 8vyo, 
PP. Poy [A Collection of American Voyages.] See Literary Gazette, 

o. 903. 

Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. By William Beckford, 
Esq., Author of “ Vathek.” 2vols. 8vo. This work seems to us to be 
abundantly overpraised in the Quarterly Review (No. 102.): nor can we 
perceive any high literary merit (it certainly has no other) in the tale of 
“Caliph Vathek,” which entitles it to the admiration expressed for it by 
Byron and others. We imagine that Mr. Beckford’s immense wealth and 
magnificence, his unprincipled life, his fastidiousness, the solitary and ex- 
clusive habits of his later years, have done much toward enhancing his 
literary reputation. Beside the article in the “Quarterly,” the work is 
noticed in the Atheneum, Nos. 346, 347, 348; Literary Gazette, No. 909. 

Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian or Pelasgic Remains in Greece 
and Italy; with Constructions of a later Period; from Drawings by the 
late E. Dodwell, Esq., F.S. A.: intended as a Supplement to his Clas- 
sical and Topographical Tour in Greece. Large folio. 1834. “ Mr. Dod- 
well’s Tour in Greece, published in 1819, has grown in reputation from 
year to year, as its laborious, accurate, and learned investigations have 
become more generally known and appreciated. His illustrations of Pau- 
sanias are striking and remarkable; and every classic scholar will find 
delight in referring to these pages to inform his mind and correct his 
imagination and judgment. 

“In the ardent pursuit of his inquiries on the Sabine mountains in 
1830, he unfortunately exposed himself to fatigues which brought on the 
fatal illness to which he fell a sacrifice in May, 1832; his whole life, after 
leaving college, in 1800, having been devoted to these engrossing studies.” 
— Literary Gazette, No. 906. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. By Mrs. Jameson, Author 
of Characteristics of Women, &c. 4 vols. 

The fifth volume of the History of Scotland. By P. F. Tytler, Esq., &c. 
This volume includes the reigns of James IV., James V., and part of that 
of Mary. Price of each volume, 12s. See Atheneum, No, 344. 

The fourth volume of the History of the War in the Peninsula and in 
the South of France, from the year 1807 to the year 1814. By W. F. P. 
Napier, C. B. See Literary Gazette, No. 903. 

The third volume of Europe during the Middle Ages (Lardner’s Cy- 
clopzdia, Vol. 53.) See Atheneum, No. 342. 

The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington from 1799 to 1818. Com- 
piled from Official and Authentic Documents, by Lieutenant Colonel 
Gurwood. Vol. I. 8vo. 28%. See Quarterly Review, No. 102. 

The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. By the Rev. Edwin Sidney, 
A.M. With a Portrait. 8vo. 12s. See Atheneum, No. 339. : 

The Life and Correspondence of Henry Salt, Esq., F. R. S., his Britan- 
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nic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. By John James Hales, Esq. 
Qvols. Svo. £1 10s. See Atheneum, Nos. 337 and 343; Literary Ga- 
zette, No. 907. 

The Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and Contemporaries of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, Bart. &c. 2 vols. Svo. 1834. See Quarterly Review, No. 
102; Literary Gazette, No. 908 ; Atheneum, No. 346. 

Lives of the Necromancers ; or an Account of the most eminent Persons 
in successive Ages, who have claimed for themselves, or to whom has 
been imputed by others, the Exercise of Magical Powers. By William 
Godwin. 8vo. pp. 465. London. 1834. See Atheneum, No. 345. 

Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall. By the Author of Darnley, 
&c. [G.P. R.James.] 3 vols. 8vo. £1 IIs. 6d. 

Two Old Men’s Tales, the Deformed and the Admiral’s Daughter: 
republished by Harper & brothers, New York. See Atheneum, No. 341. 

Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By James Morier, Esq. Republished by 
Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, Philadelphia. See Quarterly Review, No. 102. 

The Captives in India; and a Widow and a Will. By Mrs. Hofland. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Lays and Legends of various Nations. By W.J. Thoms. No.1. Ger- 
many. No. II. France. No. III. Ireland. No. IV. Spain. See Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for May. 

Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Samuel Lover, Esq., R. H. A., 
Second Series. 12mo. pp. 324. London. 1834. See Literary Gazette, 
No. 908; Atheneum, No. 347. 

A Series of Lay Sermons on Good Principles and Good Breeding. By 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 12mo. 7s. See Atheneum, No. 339. 

Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse, [by Mr. Richard Sharp.] 12mo. 
See Quarterly Review, No. 102. 

History of Egyptian Mummies, with Remarks on the Funeral Ceremo- 
nies of different Nations and Observations on the Mummies of the Canary 
Isles, — of the Ancient Peruvians, — of the Burman Priests, &c. By T. J. 
Pettigrew, F. R. S., F.S. A., &c. Plates. 4to. See Atheneum, No. 338; 
Literary Gazette, No. 904. 

The Chinese Repository. Vol. II. May —September, 1833. 5 Nos. 
Canton. “This periodical is conducted by Dr. Morrison, and is princi- 
pally designed as a record of Missionary intelligence. It contains, how- 
ever, occasionally, articles of a more general nature, and, in the numbers 
before us, we find some very curious information respecting the political 
and social condition of China, which, now that the trade with that coun 
has been opened, cannot fail to prove interesting and valuable to a large 
portion of our readers.” — Atheneum, No. 337. 

The twentieth edition of Debrett’s Peerage; revised and said to be 
much improved. £1 8s. 

Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia, by M. V. Cousin. 
Translated by Sarah Austin. Price 7s. 6d. 

Sermons and other Remains of Robert Lowth, D. D., sometime Lord 
Bishop of London. Now first collected and arranged, partly from original 
manuscripts. With an Introductory Memoir. By the Rev. Peter Hall, 
M. A. 8vo, 12s. 

Biblical Cabinet, Vol. 6th. (Tholuck’s Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Vol. Ist.) 12mo0. 5s. 

A Description of the Burmese Empire: compiled chiefly from Native 
Documents. By the Rev. Father Sangermano. Translated from his 
MSS. by Dr. Tandy, Rome. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 
4to. pp. 294. London. 1834. Price 16s. See Literary Gazette, No. 907. 
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The celebrated Chateaubriand has prepared an autobiography, of which, 
however, the world is to be kept in expectation till he is no more with us, 
But, like Sir Condy of Castle Rackrent, who had “a great desire to see 
his own funeral afore he died,” Chateaubriand has wished for an antepast 
of his future glory; and accounts of his work, and extracts from it, have 
appeared in the Parisian journals. One of them has been translated for 
* Blackwood’s Magazine,” and others for the “Literary Gazette.” We 
know not how the case may be with the eminent Frenchman; poor Sir 
Condy, we are told, after his wake, “ was rather upon the sad order, not 
finding there had been such a great talk about himself after his death, as 
he had always expected to hear.” 


During the last year M. Ed. Mennechet published at Paris the first and 
second volumes of “ Seize ans sous les Bourbons, 1814 —- 1830,” (“ Sixteen 
Years under the Bourbons ; from 1814 to 1830”); bearing also the title 
of “Lettres sur la Restauration.” The author was Court Reader, and 
had a seat in the Chamber of Deputies during the reigns of Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. The work is composed of letters which, according to 
him, were written during the period above mentioned, while the events to 
which they relate were taking place, and addressed to a lady in a foreign 
country, to whom he expressed his opinions and views with the most un- 
reserved confidence. 

But a reviewer of these volumes, in the “ Blatter fir literarische Unter- 
haltung ” (for October, Nos. 287 -289,) contends, that either the letters 
have been remodelled, or that the whole work has been lately composed. 
He grounds his opinion upon what he regards as internal proofs, namely, 
references to events and opinions, and the use of language, of a later date 
than that ascribed to the letters; but the proofs which he adduces do not 
support either of his suppositions in their full extent, though they may 
lead to the suspicion that some additions have been made to what was 
originally written. M. Mennechet is a Bourbonist, but the examples of 
political prejudice, adduced by his critic, who charges him with it, are not 
very gross; and the reviewer says, that “whether the book was written 
before or after the Revolution of July, impartially or not, still a man like 
M. Mennechet, who was an eye-witness of the important epoch of the 
Restoration, present in the streets, in the drawing-rooms, and at court, 
cannot but communicate acceptable information concerning this period ; 
in fact his work is rich in this respect; and is the more interesting, as the 
author has much talent for narration.” 


The following work is publishing in Paris in numbers, “ Antiquités 
Mexicaines; relation des trois expéditions ordonnées par le roi d’Espagne 
en 1805, 1806, et 1807, pour rechercher les antiquités antérieures A la dé- 
couverte du Mexique, notamment celles de Mitta et Palenque.” The 
letter-press which accompanies the plates is in Spanish and French. The 
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work is to be completed in about 12 numbers, at the price of 40 francs 
each. 


Rémisches Leben. Von Friederike Brunn, geb. Munter. Zwei Theile. 
8vo. 1833. 3Thir. 18Gr. We quote the title of this book, not as sup- 
posing it of any particular value; but because the reviewer of it in the 
Blatt. f. lit. Unterhalt. (28 August, 1833,) in the following paragraph, com- 
pares the authoress, who is now an old iady, with other female writers of 
Germany, so as to afford some knowledge of the estimation in which they 
are held. 

“ Friederike Brunn is a literary sister of the now departed Elise Recke. 
If she have less power of thought,—and both are, in this respect, far 
below Madame de Staél, and perhaps Madame de Genlis in her best 
estate, —yet both are superior in this respect to all the other female 
writers of Germany. In fancy she is perhaps excelled by Luise Brach- 
mann, in facility of expression scarcely by Schopenhauer, in imagination 
sometimes by IF’. Lohmann, and in feeling by Hanke; but in the union of 
taste and learning, she has, in our opinion, no rival among the female 
writers of Germany. Yet even this is, as we think, more to be ascribed to 
the influences of the past age in which she has lived, than to her indi- 
vidual character.” 


Handworterbuch des deutscher Sprache, mit Hinsicht auf Recht- 
schreibung, Abstammung und Bildung, Biegung und Fugung der Wéorter, 
sowie auf deren Sinnerwandschaft. Nach den Grundsatzen seiner 
Sprachlehre angelegt von Joh. Christ. Aug. Heyse, ausgefuhrt von 
K. W. L. Heyse. Erster Band in zwei Abtheilungen und zweiten Bandes 
erste Abtheilung. Magdeburg, Heinrichshofen. 1831-33. Gr. 8vo. 
Subscription price for both volumes 3 Thir. This work is highly praised 
in the Blatt. fur lit. Unterhalt. for May, 1833, particularly as giving the 
popular language of Germany. The reviewer says, “I have finished a 
piece of reading which will hardly be credited ; at least I shall not be imi- 
tated. I have read through half a German Dictionary, and if the other 
half had been published I should have devoured that also.” 





The second volume of the History of Europe, since the End of the Fif- 
teenth Century, by F. von Raumer, was published during the last year. 
(Price 3 Thir. 4 Gr.) This volume brings down the history of England to 
the death of Elizabeth, that of France to the assassination of Henry IV., 
and that of Scandinavia to the year 1560. 


The first volume of the following important and long expected publica- 
tion appeared in 1832; Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti. E libris 
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editis et manuscriptis, maxime Gallicanis, Germanicis, et Italicis, collectus, 
recensitus, notisque et prolegomenis illustratus opera et studio I. C. Thilo, 
Ph. et Theol. D. hujusque in Acad. Fred. Halensi Professoris. 8yo, 
pp. clx, 896. The work is to be completed in three volumes, the third 
being divided into two parts. It will consequently be far more extensive 
than that of Fabricius, which has hitherto been the best on the subject. 
The first volume, from the examination we have been able to give it, ap- 
pears to be executed with great thoroughness and in a proper spirit. 


Titles of other Books lately published in Germany. 


Vollstandige Sammlung der Célibatgesetze fir die Kathol. Weltgeist- 
lichen, von der altesten bis auf die neuesten Zeiten ; mit Anmerkungen 
von Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Carové. 8vo. pp. xv. 772. Frankfort. 1833. 
Price, 3 Rthl. 3 Gr. The laborious industry of the author is praised in the 
Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung. 

Anecdota ad historiam ecclesiasticam pertinentia. Edidit F. H. Rhein- 
wald. Continet Petri Abalerdi Dialogum inter Philosophum, Judeum, et 
Christianum. 8vo. pp. xii, 182. This work of Abelard is now first pub- 
lished from a MS. in the Royal Library at Vienna. 

Das Leben Wilhelm Farel’s aus den Quellen bearbeitet von Melchior 
Kirchhofer. Vol. II. and last. 8vo. Zurich. 1833. Farel, it may be 
recollected, was the contemporary, friend, and coadjutor of Calvin. The 
work is praised in the Blat. f. lit. Unterhaltung. 

Die Zwolf Kleinen Propheten, als Fortsetzung des Brentuno Dereser’- 
schen Alten Testaments, aus dem Hebraischen ibersetzt und erlautert 
von J. M. A. Scholz (the same author who has commenced a critical 
edition of the Greek N. T.) 1833. 8vo. pp. xiv, 410. 

Universalhistorische Uebersicht der Geschichte der alten Welt und 
ihrer Cultur. Von F. C. Schlosser, (Professor in Heidelberg.) 9 vols. 
8vo. Frankfort. 1826-1833. For an account of this and other former 
works of Schlosser, see Westminster Review, No. 39. 

Memoiren eines Deutschen Staatsmannes aus den Jahren 1788 - 1816. 
Leipzig. 1833. 8vo. (1 Thir. 12 Gr.) See Neues Allg. Repert. No. 14, 
for 1833. 

Briefwechsel zwischen Géthe und Zelter, i. e. Correspondence cf Goethe 
and Zelter from 1796 to 1832. Berlin. 1833. See Atheneum, No. 323. 

Goethe in seiner ethischen Eigenthimlichkeit. Zweiter Beitrag zu 
seiner Characteristik, von Friedrich von Miller. 8vo. Weimar. pp. 27. 
For an account of the first publication of von Miller respecting Goethe, 
see Select Journal for 1833, Vol. 1. P. 1. p. 276, seqq. 

Auli Persii Flacci Satirarum Liber. A reprint of the edition of Isaac 
Casaubon, as reédited by his son, Meric Casaubon. With notes selected 
from later commentators by Frid. Duebner. Lipsie. 1833. pp. liv. 398. 8vo. 

Retzsch’s Umrisse zu Shakspeare’s Macbeth, published by Ernst Flei- 
scher. Leipsic. 1833. See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 24. This 
forms the second volume of Retzsch’s Illustrations of Shakspeare ; those 
of Hamlet forming the first. The price of both is 8 Rthlr. 

Brasiliens vorziiglich lastige Insecten, von J. E. Pohl und B. Kollar. 
Besonderer Abdruck aus der Reise im Innern von Brasilien von Dr. Pohl. 
Mit einem ausgemalten Kupfer. Wien. 1832. Gr. 4. 1 Thir.3Gr. See 
Blatt. f. lit. Unterhalt. for Sept. 1833. p. 1063 and p. 1066. 
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A. 


Abrantes, Duchess of, notice of, 120 t. 

Alcestis, by Alfieri, remarks on, 92 — 
translations of scenes from, 93 et seq. 

Alfieri, remarks on the Alcestis of, 92 
— Translation of Scenes from the 
Alcestis of, by Mrs. Hemans, 93 et 


seq. 

Analogy of Revelation and Science, 
Lectures on the, reviewed, 23 t et seq. 
192 t et seq. 

Aremberg, Prince d’, his expected Me- 
moirs, 180 +. 

Aristocracy, the advantages of an, 171 t 
et seq. 

Arnault, A. V., his Souvenirs d’un Sex- 
agénaire, noticed, 145 t et seq. — some 
account of him, 147 t et ‘seq. —his 
dramatic pieces, 148 t, 158 t — his an- 
ecdotes of Buonaparte, 154 t et seq. 

Art, sources of excellence in, 173 t. 

Austin, Mrs., notice of her Story without 
an End, 120 t et seq. 

Autobiography of Alexander Dumas, 
Translation of from the Revue de 
Paris, 58 et seqg.— compared with 
those of Scott and Chateaubriand, 58. 


B. 


Bartholomew St., circumstances con- 
nected with the massacre of, 121 et 
seg. — Duplessis-Mornay’s narrow es- 
cape from, 122 et seq. 

Bible, French Translation of, by M. Ca- 
hen, noticed, 141 + et seq. 


Bolivar, some account of, 62 t et seq. 

Borne, Lewis, Article on, 222 t et seq. — 
sketch of his history and character, 
223 t et seq. — 229 + — his Letters 
from Paris, noticed, 227 t et seg. — quo- 
tations from his Fragments and Aphor- 
isms, 229 + et seq. 

Bourrienne, M., his death, 106 t. 

Bowers, Lieut. W., his Naval Adven- 
tures, noticed, 62 t et seq. — account 
of his interview with Bolivar, 62 t+ et 
seq. 

Budeus, Gulielmus, account of his edu- 
cation, 4+ et seg. — Reformation not 
promoted by him, 5 t—notice of his 
Commentarii Lingue Grece, 5 t et 
seq. 

Buonaparte, anecdotes of, 155 + et seq. 

Burial, thoughts on the various cere- 
monies of, 166 t et seq. 

Burke, Edmund, his prompt and gener- 
ous patronage of Crabbe, 14 et seg. — 
his remarks o the war with Spain, 
161. 

Byng, Admiral, remarks on his trial and 
death, 174 et seq. 

Byron, his remarks on Matthew G. 
Lewis, 38 + — character of his poetry, 
248 t 


Cc. 


Cahen, M., notice of his French Trans- 
lation of the Bible, 141 t et seq. 

Calcutta, importation of ice into, 123 t. 

Candidate, The, by Crabbe, its publica- 
tion, merits, and success, 11. 
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Carmichael, Mrs., her work on West 
India Manners, reviewed, 49 t et seq. 
— her views of slavery, 50 t et seq. — 
quotations from her work, 50 ft et 


seq. 

Carteret, his political talents, 152 — be- 
comes minister, 163. 

Ceylon, Sacred and Historical Books of, 
noticed, 139 t et seq. 

Channel Islands, The, noticed, 183 et 
seq. 

Channing, Dr., remarks on, quoted from 
Tait’s Magazine, 110 t 

Committee of Public Safety, its origin 
and power, 48. 

Constantine, Emperor, Sismondi’s de- 
scription of, 237 ft. 

Conway, Field-Marshal, his interest in, 
and kindness to Crabbe, 8. 

Courtray, Louvais de, account of, 44 — 
character of his Faublas, 44. 

Crabbe, Rev. George, his Life and Po- 
etical Works, reviewed, 1 — his origi- 
nal situation contrasted with his man- 
ners and character in later life, 2— 
his father’s circumstances and charac- 
ter, 2 et seg.— advantages afforded 
by this situation for the developement 
of his peculiar talents, 3 et seg. — 
description of his own feelings and 
pursuits, from his “ Richard ’’ and 
“ Village,” 4, 5, 14—he is appren- 
ticed to a surgeon-apothecary, 5 — 
his repugnance to the profession and 
ill success in it, 6 et seg. —his love of 
natural history, 6, 11, 19, 28—his 
other studies, particularly poetry, 8 — 
determines to try his fortune in Lon- 
don, 9 — extracts from his note-books, 
diary, and journals, 9, 12, 13, 26, 27, 
29 — depth and permanence of his re- 
ligious impressions, 9, 10, 33 — his 
distressed circumstances in London, 
10 et seg. — his successful application 
for aid to Burke, 13 et seg. — he takes 
orders, 15 — becomes domestic Chap- 
lain to,the Duke of Rutland, 16 — his 
marriage, 18—his devotion to the 
duties of a pastor, 18 et seg. — further 
account of his literary pursuits, writ- 
ings, &c., 19, 25 et seg. — his domes- 
tic character, 20 et seg.—his ac- 
quaintance with distinguished and lite- 
rary men extended, 26 et seq. — 29 et 
seg.— style of his performances in 
the desk and pulpit, 28 et seg. — his 
visit to Sir Walter Scott, 29 — his 
last illness and death, 31 et seq. — his 
funeral honors, 34. 

Créqui, la Marquise de, Souvenirs de, 
noticed, 215 t et seq. 
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D. 


Dance of Death, by Francis Douce, no- 
tice of, 251 t et seq. 

Danton, his fall, 55 — appearance at his 
execution, 152 t, 153 ft. 

Discourse on the Studies of Cambridge 
University, noticed, 160 ¢ et seq. 

Discourses on the Correspondency be- 
tween the Mosaic Ritual and the 
Facts and Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion, noticed, 192 t et seq. 

Douce, Francis, Esq., obituary notice 
of, 243 t et seg. —notice of works 
published by him, 244 t —notice of 
his Dance of Death, 251 t et seq. 

Drama, French, present state of the, 
130 t et seq. — account of the pieces 
of Hugo and Dumas, 130 f et seq. 

Duelling, its repute in German Univer- 
sities, 75 et seq. 

Dufief, N.G., obituary notice of, 247. 

Dumas, Alexander, Autobiography of, 
translated from the * Revue de Paris,” 
58 et seq. —his claims as a dramatic 
writer, 55 — account of his course of 
study, 68 et seg.— account of a dra- 
matic piece by him, 134 t et seq. 


E. 


Edgeworth, Maria, remarks on _ her 
Helen and other writings, 107 + et seq. 
her characteristics as a writer, 108 t. 

Education, Quarterly Journal of, ex- 
tracts from the, 110 t et seg.—on 
Prizes as a means of Literary Educa- 
tion, 112 t et seq. 

Elect Virtuous, Society of the, in Ger- 
man Universities, 86 et seq. 

Elizabeth, Queen, Mornay applies to 
her to aid the Hugonot cause in 
France, 121, 125, 128, 134. 

—- Méthodique, notice of the, 

42 t. 

English Books, list of those lately pub- 
lished, 126 t et seq. 

Eulenstein, C., Sketch of the Life of, 
reviewed, 17+ et seg.—his skill on 
the Jew’s harp, 17} et seg. — sketch 
of his history, 18 t et seq. 


F. 


Faublas, a correct picture of the man- 
ners of Revolutionary France, 44. 

Fencing, as practised in the German 
Universities, 73, 74. 

Fox, his regard for Crabbe, 24 — his par- 
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liamentary talents, 166 — comparison 
between him and Pitt, 166 et seq. — 
political union with Pitt, 169 — made 
Secretary of State, 171. 

France, list of works lately published 
in, 143 t et seq. 

Freyre, Ramon, notice of, 66 t 

Fries, Ernest, Lines on his death, by 
James, 102 et seg.— notice of his 
pictures, 102, (note.) 

Froissart, hi8 character of Philip van 
Artevelde, 184 et seq.—his account 
of the seizure of Bruges, 193 et seq. 


G. 


Geology, remarks on its consistency 
with Scripture history, 25t et seq., 
161 t et seq., 198 ft. 

German Universities, Picturesque Man- 
ners of the, translated from “‘ L’Europe 
Littéraire,” 71 et seq. 

Germany, sketch of her Universities, 
71 et seq.— watering-places, 67 — 
notice of her novelist, Lafontaine, 78 t 
—religion in, 115 ¢ et seg. — corrup- 
tions of the German press, 228 t et 


seq. 

Girondists, their character, 39, 53 — 
their immense popularity and its de- 
cline, 43 et seq. 

Goethe, character of his skepticism, 116 t 
et seq. 

Greek Press, Early Parisian, work on, 
reviewed, 1 ¢ et seg. — notice of Greek 
books printed at Milan, Venice, and 
Florence, 2+ et seg. —by Aldus Ma- 
nutius, 3 t — at Paris, 4 ¢ et seq. — by 
Rob. Stephens, 7 t. 

Greenough, Mr., remarks on his First 
Principles of Geology, 26 ¢ et seq. 

Grenville, Lord, his death noticed, 105 t. 

Greswell, Rev. W. P., his View of the 
Early Parisian Greek Press, reviewed, 
1 t et seg.—his qualifications for the 
work, 13t—his discourses on the 
Correspondency between the Mosaic 
Ritual, and the Facts and Doctrines of 
the Christian Religion, noticed, 192 et 
seq. 

Gruber, J. G., his Life and Labors of 
Augustus Lafontaine, noticed, 78 ¢ et 
seq. 

Guernsey, isle of, description of its capi- 
tal, 188 + et seg. — cultivation of flow- 
ers in, 188 t et seq. 

Guise, Duke of, his attempts to obtain 
the crown of France, 131 et seq. 
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Heber, Richard, death of, 105 t. 

Heine, Henry, article on, 222+ et seq. 
— notice of his character and writings, 
224 + et seq.— his Pictures of Travel, 
noticed, 227 t et seq. 

Hemans, Mrs., her remarks on the “ Al- 
cestis ” of Alfieri, 92—her Transla- 
tion of Scenes from the Alcestis, 93 et 
seq. — her Poem, “ Prisoner’s Eve- 
ning Service,” 98 et seq.—‘* Wan- 
derer,”’ from the German, 105 et seqg.— 
a new collection of Poems by her, an- 
nounced, 108 — selections from it, 108 
et seq. — new works, and editions of 
former works by her, announced, 109 
—her poem, “ The Child’s First 
Grief’ 109—her “ Thoughts and 
Recollections,’ 223 et seq. 

Henriot, resists the power of the As- 
sembly, 49. 

Henry 1V. of France, remarks on the 
age of, his talents and character, 113 
—Southey’s opinion of him, 114 et 
seq. (note.) — supports his pretensions 
to the crown of France, 133 et seg. — 
he adopts the Catholic religion, 135 
et seq. — his ingratitude to Duplessis- 
Mornay, 140 et seq. 

Herschell, Sir John F. W., medal ad- 
judged to him by the Royal Society, 
106 ¢ — notice of him by the Duke of 
Sussex, 196 t et seq. 

Howitt, Mary, Poems by, 220 et seq. 

Hugonots, persecution and massacre of 
the, in France, 121 et seg., 126 et seq, 
—the cause deserted by Henry IV., 
— persecutions of, by Louis XIII.,145. 

Hugo, Victor, account of his dramatic 
pieces, 130 ¢ et seq. 

Hutchinson, Mrs., remarks on her Me- 
moirs of her husband, 117 et seg. — 
comparison between her and Madame 
Mornay, 117 et seg. 


I. 


Ice, importation of it into Calcutta, 

Tlive, Jacob, notice of him and his 
forgery of a translation of the Book 
of Jashur, 118 t. 

Inglis, Henry D., his Channel Islands, 
noticed, 153 + et seq. 

Intelligence, literary, 247 ¢ et seq., 258 ¢ 
et seq.—late English publications, 
255 i et seq. — late German publi- 
cations, 259 t, 260 t. 

Italy, works lately published in, 143 + 
et seq. 








Ieernois, Sir Francis D’, his Compara- 
tive Mortality of different popula- 
tions, and of the Populations of Nor- 
mandy, noticed, 198 t et seg. — import- 
ance of his statistical principles, 199 t 
et seq. 


J. 


Jacobin club, the, character of, 41 et 
seq. (and note.) 

James, G. P. R., his lines on the early 
death of Ernest Fries, 102 et seq. 

Jardine, Sir William, his Natural. His- 
tory of Monkeys noticed, 118 t et seq. 

Jashur, the book of, a pretended trans- 
lation of, noticed, 117 t et seq. 

Jersey, isle of, description of its capital, 
St. Helier’s, 183 ¢ et seg. —its ham- 
lets, 184 t et seg. — independent 
character of its people, 186 t— its 
commercial advantages, 187 t et seq. 

Jew’s harp, Eulenstein’s performance 
on, 17 t et seq. — its power as a mu- 
sical instrument, 17 t et seq. 

Jews, remarks on their emancipation in 
England, 172 t. 

Johnson, Dr., his friendship for Hannah 
More, 91 t. 

Jourdan, Marshal, biographical and 
obituary notice of, 103 t et seq. 

Journals of a West India proprietor, 
reviewed, 38 t et seq. — excellence of 
the work, 38 t, 40 t —extracts from, 
41 t et seq. 


L. 


Lacretelle, his remarks on the charac- 
ter of Duplessis-Mornay, 146. 

Lafontaine, Augustus, his Life and 
Labors, noticed, 78 t e seq. — 
sketch of his life, 78 t et seq. — his 
first attempts at authorship, 81 t — 
character of his novels, 87 } et seq. 
his labors as a critic, 88 t. 

La Grange, remarks on his statement 
of mortality in Paris, in 1793, 94, 150. 

Lamartine, M. de, characteristics of his 
style, 210 — translation of an extract 
from his Travels in the east, 210 et 


seq. 

Sanh, Charles, Poems by, 104 et seq. 

Langenschwalbach, description of, 71 t 
et seq.—its springs, 72 | et seq. — 
baths, 74 | et seq. 

Lascaris, Joannes, notice of impressions 
of various works executed by him at 

Florence, 3 t. 
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Lefanu, Alicia, Sonnet by, 106 et seq. 

Letters from Paris, by Lewis Borne 
noticed, 227 t et sey. — extracts from 
the work, 231 t et seq. 

Lewis, Matthew G., his West India 
Journal, reviewed, 38 t et seq.— By- 
ron’s opinion of him, 38 t — Scott's, 
38 t et seg. — remarks on his charac« 
ter and talents 40 t — account of his 
death from the Court Magazine, 44 + 
et seq. — his treatment ef his slaves, 
47 t et seq. 

Literature, classical, on the study of, 
163 t et seq. —- character of, 164 +. 
Louis XVI., his innocence, 45 — effects 
on the assembly of the vote passed 
condemning him to death, 45 — ac- 
count of the effect produced on the 
people by his death, 45 et seq. — 
Arnault’s sentiments respecting his 

death, 151 t. 

Lubeck, Schmidt Von, his Wanderer, 
105 et seq. — translation of it, by 
Mrs. Hemans, 106. 


M. 


Manners, Capt., particulars of his 
death, 65 t. 

Manutius, Aldus, his reputation as an 
editor and printer, 3 t. 

Marat, sketch of, 37 — his defence 
when impeached, 40 et seq. 

Maria Antoinette, remarks on her 
death, 151 t et seq. 

Marlborough, Duchess of, her charac- 
ter, 163. 

Memnon, the statue of, account of, 122 t 
et seq. 

Memoirs of Mirabeau, noticed, 179 t e 


seq. 

a l’Abbé de la, his Words of a 
Believer, noticed, 208 ¢ et seg. — re- 
marks on his talents and character, 
208 t et seq. 

Metternich, Prince, remarks on, 175 i 
et seq. 

Mirabeau, Biographical Memoirs of, 
noticed, 179 t et seq. — sketch of his 
early life, 181 + et seq. ’ 

Mohammed, remarks on by Sismondi, 
239 t. 

Monkeys, natural history of, noticed, 
118 t. 

More, Mrs. Hannah, biographical and 
obituary notice of, 88 | et seg. —ac- 
count of her works, 90 ¢ et seg. — her 
benevolence, 94 t et seg. — accounts 
of visits to her cottage at Barley- 

wood, 98 + et seq. 








INDEX. 


Mornay, Duplessis, Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of, reviewed, 113 et seq. 
— his services to Henry of Navarre, 
114 et seq., 125 —sketch of his 
history, 118 et seg. — his attachment 
to the tenets of the reformed reli- 
gion, 118 ef seq., 125 et seqg., 137 
et seq. — his education and tra- 
vels, 118 et seg. — remarkable escape 
from the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 122 et seq. — he visits England, 
121, 125, 128, 134 — remarks on 
his Remonstrance aux Etats de Blois, 
126 et seg. ——- he remonstrates with 
Henry IV. on his change of religion, 
137 — death of his son, 142 — of his 
wife, 143 — his loyalty to Louis XIIL., 
144 — its reward, 145 — remarks on 
his character, 146. 

, Madame de, remarks on her 
Memoirs of her husband and on her 
character, 117 et seq. 

Mortality, rate of, an important element 
in statistics, 199 t et seq. 

Murray, sketch of his character, 166. 

Music, Kulenstein’s performance on the 
Jew’s harp, 17 t et seq. 

Muskau, Puckler, Prince, his Tutti 
Frutti noticed, 164 t et seq. — charac- 
teristics of his writings, 165 ¢ et seq. 
—his thoughts on burial, 166 t et 
seq.—on the emancipation of the 
Jews in England, 172 t — his opinion 
of Prince Metternich, 175 t et seq. — 
notice of, 122 t. 





N. 


Nassau, Bubbles from the Brunnens of, 
noticed, 67 t et seg. — descriptions of 
scenery of, 70 t et seq. — its springs, 
72 et seq. 

National Convention, Graphic History 
of it, and its principal members, re- 
viewed, 36 ef seg. — overpowered by 
the national guard, 49 — the prin- 

~ a. on which a majority in it acted, 
00. 

Naturalist’s Library, The, remarks on 
and extracts from, 118 ¢ et seq. 

‘Varal Adventures, by Lieut. W. Bow- 
ers, noticed, 62 t et seq. 

— Mr., remarks on his Herodotus, 

Newcastle, Duke of, made First Lord 
of the Treasury, 167 — his character 
and conduct, 168 et seg. — attacked 
by Fox and Pitt, 169 — gains over 
Fox, 170—attempts to gain Pitt, 
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170 — his resignation, 173 — coali- 
tion between him and Pitt, 178. 
Nolan, > ~~ 2deric, his Lectures on the 
Analogy of Revelation and Science, 
reviewed, 23+ et seqg., 192 1 et seq. 
—his want of proper qualifications 
for the work, 24 ¢ et seq., 124. — his 
account of the process of creation, 30 t 
et seq. 

Norton, Mrs, Poems by, 103 et seq., 
107 et seq. 

North, Mr. Dudley, his assistance to 
Crabbe, 9. 

, Lord, his neglect of Crabbe, 11. 

Noyes, Mr., notice of his Translations 
rom the Old Testament, 110 t. 





O. 


Olituary notice of Mrs. Hannah More, 
88 t et seq. —of Mr. Edward Upham, 
102 t et seq. — of Marshal Jourdan, 
103 t et seq. — of Lord Teignmouth, 
240 t et seq. — of Mr. Sotheby, 242 t 
— of Francis Douce, 243 t et seq. — of 
Thomas Stothard, 245 ¢ et seq. — of 
N. G. Dufief, 247 t. 

Opie, Mrs. extract from her Lays of the 
Dead, 218 et seq. 

Orleans, Duke of, his appearance in 
the assembly, when he voted for the 
death of Louis XV1.,— refuses to give 
his daughter in marriage to Robes- 
pierre, 52 — consequences of this 
refusal, 52. 


. 


Parnell, Hon. Sir Henry, his Treatise 
on Roads, reviewed, 13 ¢ et seq. 

Payne, Mr., publishes Crabbe’s “ Can- 
didate,”’ 10. 

Pelham, the brothers, supplant Carteret 
in the ministry, 164 — promote the 
interest of Pitt with the king, 164 — 
death of H. Pelham, 167. 

Philip Van Artevelde, a Dramatic Ro- 
mance by Henry Taylor, reviewed, 
183 et seq. — analysis of his character, 
184 et seq. — extracts from the work, 
188 et scq., 195 et seq. — further 
notice of, 247 ¢ et seq. 

Pictures of Travel, by Henry Heine, 
noticed, 227 f¢ et seq. 

Picturesque Manners of the German 
Universities, translated from “ L’Bu- 
rope Littéraire,” 71 et seq. 

Pitt, Hon. Wm., Thackeray's History 

34 
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of, reviewed, 147 et seq. — remarks on 
his character, 148 et seg, — account 
of his family and early life, 150 — 
procures a commission in the army, 
150 — joins the opposition, 155 — his 
first speech in parliament, 157 — his 
qualifications as an orator, 158 et seq. 

. —dismissed from the British service 
by Walpole, 160 — appointed Groom 
of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
of Wales, 161 — temporizing con- 
duct with regard to Walpole, 162 et 
seq. — he becomes a courtier, 163 — 
he is supported by the Pelhams, 164 
— obtains office, 165 — his disinter- 
estedness, 165 — political union with 
Fox, 169 — made Secretary of State, 
173 — pleads for Byng, 175 — his 
dismissal from office, 175 — his great 
influence and popularity, 175 et seq. 
his patriotism, 176 et seg. — his coali- 
tion with Newcastle, 178 — his ad- 
ministration, 179 et seq. 

Planck, J. G., notice of him, 105 t e¢ 
seq. 

Poetry, Translation of Scenes from the 
Alcestis of Alfieri, by Mrs. Hemans, 
93 et seg. — of Mrs. Hemans, 98 et 
seq., 105 et seq., 108 et seg., 223 
et seq. —of G. P. R. James, 102 
et seq. — of Mrs. Norton, 103 et seq., 
107 et seq.—of C. Lamb, 104 et 
seq. — Sonnet by Alicia Lefanu, 106 
et seq. — spirit of poetry in Germany, 
especially in her universities, 72 et 
seq. — verses by Matthew, G. Lewis, 
43 t. — extracts from Taylor’s Philip 
Van Artevelde, 188 et seq. — 195 et 
seq. — A Lament, by Mrs. Opie, 218 
et seq. — To my Wife, 219 et seq. — 
by Mary Howitt, 220 et seq. 

Poetry, thoughts on, 248 ¢ et seq. 

Pompeii, recent discoveries in, 122 t. 

Powell, Rev. Baden, his Revelation and 
Science, and his Natural Philosophy, 
noticed, 192 t et seq. 

Printing, its progress in England, 1 + 
— on the continent of Europe, 1 t et 
seq. — excellence to which it was 
carried in Paris, 4 t et seq. 

Privateer, Spanish, picture of, 64 t. 

Prizes, effect of, in education, 112 t et 


seq. 

Proportional Mortality of Different 
Populations, and of the Populations 
of Normandy, by Sir Francis D’Iver- 
nois, 198 t et seq. 

Pulteney, his political claims, 152 — his 
powerful opposition to the ministry 
of Walpole, 155. 


INDEX. 


Q. 


Quinet, Edgar, extracts from an article 
by him on the Literature of Ger- 
many, 115 + et seq. 


R. 


Reason, goddess of, ceremonies of her 
institution and worship, 52 et seq. 
Recollections of the East, by M. de La- 
martine, a translation of, 210 et seq. 
Reformation, history of, in France, 121 

et seq., 138, 140 et seq., 145. 

Reindeer, the, British brig, account of 
her capture, 65 f. 

Revolution, French, work upon, review- 
ed, 36 et seg. — horrors and crimes of 
the Reign of Terror described, 51,53 
et seq. — anecdotes of, 150 t et seq. 

Roads, a Treatise on, reviewed, 13 t et 
seq. — importance of the work, 14 ft. 
— analysis of it, 14 t et seg. — moral 
effects of roads, 16 t et seq., 481. 

Robespierre, sketch of his manners and 
character, 37 et seq. — plan pursued 
by him for possessing himself of the 
supreme power, 46 et seg.—he de- 
mands of the Duke of Orleans his 
daughter in marriage, 52 — his re- 
venge on being refused, 52 — his 
quarrel with Danton and triumph 
over him, 54 — his speech on the 
impeachment of Danton, 55 — his 
proscription, 56— remarks on his 
execution, 153 ft. 

Roland, Madame, character of, 38. 

Roman Empire, History of the Fall of 
the, by Sismondi, noticed, 235 t et seq. 

Royal \ntellectual Bazaar, notice of a 
Prospectus for the plan of establish- 
ing a, 90 et seg. — extracts from the 
Prospectus, 90 et seq. — list of goods 
to be sold at it, 91. 

~~ -eriaieds medals awarded by the, 
106 t. 


s. 


San Martin, notice of, 66 t. 

Scapula, account of the publication of 
his Lexicon, 10 t. 

Schier, notice of, 80 t et seq. 

Schiller, his remarks on the Scenes of 
Augustus Lafontaine, 82 f. 

Science, effects of the progress of, on re- 
ligion, 24 t et seq.,181 et seq. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his admiration of 
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Crabbe, 25 — his opinion of M. G. 
Lewis, 38 t et seq. 

Sechelles, Herault de, his appearance at 
his execution, 125 t. 

Sedgwick, Adam, his Discourse on the 
studies of Cambridge University, no- 
ticed, 160 t et seg. — his remarks on the 
confirmation which natural science 
gives to religion, 161 t et seq. — ex- 
cellence of his work, 163, t 164, t. 

Seltzer water, visit to the source of the, 
76 + et seg. — description of the 
bottling of, 76 t et seq. 

Serk, Island of, described, 190 ¢ et seq. 

Shelbourne, Lord, his neglect of Crabbe, 
11. 

Sismondi, his History of the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, noticed, 235 + et seq. 

Slavery, in the West Indies, 47 t et 
seq., 49 ¢ et seq. a 

Smedley, Mr., remarks on his History of 
the Reformed Religion in France, 117 
(note) — reference to it, 131 (note). 

Sorbonne, hostility of the Doctors of the, 
against Robert Stephens, 6 ¢ — their 
learning and liberality, 7 t. 

Sotheby, William, mention of, 105 t— 
Obituary notice of, 242 t et seq. 

Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créqui, no- 
ticed, 215 t et seg.— the work a for- 
gery, 215 tet seqg.— Souvenirs d’un 
Sexagénaire, by A. V. Arnault, no- 
ticed, 145 t et seq. 

Statistics, works of D’Ivernois on, no- 
ticed, 198 t et seg. — mistakes in, by 
M. de Jonnés, 199 t — of Montrieux, 
202tet seg.—of the Russo-Greek 
population, 202 ¢ et seg. — of Leysin, 
202 +t et seg. —of Monmouthshire, 
203 t et seg. — of Normandy, 204 t. 

Steam-engines, account of, 124 t et seg. 

Stephani, the, their distinguished rank 
among the early printers of Europe, 
2t—important aid afforded by them 
to the Reformation, 2 t. 

Stephens, Henry, notice of, 6 f. 

Stephens, Robert, notice of his impres- 
sion of the Novum Testamentum 
Latine, 6 t —jealousy of the Doctors 
of the Sorbonne, excited by its publi- 
cation, 6 t — editions issued by him, 
7+ —his excellence in his art, 8 t. 

Stephens, Henry, 2d, notice of, 8 t ef seq. 
— works issued by him, 9 t — his The- 
saurus, 9{ ef seg. — remarks on Val- 
py’s edition of it, 11 t et seg. — notice 
of a Paris edition of it now publishing, 
121 (note.) 

Stonehouse, Dr., some account of, 89 t 
— his patronage of Hannzh More, 89 t 
et seq. 
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Stothard, Thomas, obituary notice of, 
245 t et seq. 

Sully, his services to Henry IV. and 
their reward, 114 et seg.—his re- 
ligious indifference, 136. 

Sussex, Duke of, his notice of J. W. Her- 
schell, 106 t et seq. 


T. 


Taylor, Henry, his Philip ‘van Artevelde, 
reviewed, 183 et seq. — further re- 
marks on his Philip van Artevelde, 
247 t et seq. —his remarks on Byron, 
248 t —-on poetry, 248 t¢ et seg. 

Teignmouth, Lord, obituary notice of, 
240 t et seq. 

Thackeray, Rev. Francis, his History of 
Pitt, reviewed, 147 et seg. — strictures 
on his work, 147 et seg. 

Tinville, Fouquier, character of, 47 et 

seq. — his intimacy with Robespierre, 

48, 

Townshend, Lord, rivalry between him 
and Sir Robert Walpole, 153. 

Tutti Frutti, by Prince Packler-Muskau, 
notice of, 164 t et seq. — extracts from 
it, 166 t et seg., 172 + et seq. 

Tytler, remarks on his Universal Histo- 
ry, 254t. 


U. 


Universities, German, Picturesque Man- 
ners of the, reviewed, 71 et seg. — 
life of the students in, 72 et seg.— 
their costume, 80 —associations, 86 
et seq. — travels, 89. 

Upham, Mr. Edward, biographical and 
obituary notice of, 102 ¢t et seg.— 
some account of his works, 102 t et 
seq. 


V. 


Valpy, Mr., remarks on his edition of 
Stephens’s Thesaurus, 11 ¢ et seq. 


Ww. 


Wales, Frederic, Prince of, puts him- 
self at the head of the opposition to 
Walpole’s adminisiration, 155. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, account of his ad- 
ministration, 151 et seg. —his love of 
power, 152 et seg. — political con- 
duct towards his friends, 152 et seg. 
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INDEX. 


— dismisses Pitt from the govern- Wilkinson, Mr., his account of the 
ment, 160 — his resignation, 162 — statue of Memnon, 122 et seq. 
Pitt supports a bill of indemnity Wool, Rev. John, his death noticed, 
against him, 162. 105 t. 

West Indies, Lewis’s Journals in, re- Words of a Believer, by the Abbé de la 
viewed, 33 t et seg. — slavery in the, Mennais, noticed, 208 t et seqg.—ex- 


47 i et seg. — Mrs. Carmichael’s Man- tracts from, 209 t et sey. 
ners of, reviewed, 49 t et seq. 
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INDEX. 


—dismisses Pitt from the govern- Wilkinson, Mr., his account of the 
statue of Memnon, 122 


ment, 160 — his resignation, 162 — 22 et seq. 
Pitt supports a bill of indemnity Wool, Rev. John, his death noticed, 
against him, 162. 105 f. 

West Indies, Lewis’s Journals in, re- Words of a Believer, by the Abbé de la 
viewed, 331 et seg. — slavery in the, Mennais, noticed, 208 t et seq.— ex- 


47 7 et seq. — Mrs. Carmichael’s Man- tracts from, 209 t ef seq. 
ners of, reviewed, 49 t et seq. 
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